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PREFACR 



Great importance is now attached to the Analysis of Sentences. 
The subject has been veiy fully treated by the authors in their 
" English Grammar and Analysis." As, however, the limits of 
that work precluded a comprehensive and exhaustive treatment, 
it has been deemed desirable to issue the present work in which 
an attempt is made to elucidate every difficulty which can offer 
itself to the student of Analysis. To meet the requirements of 
those who present themselves for examination in English sub- 
jects, a treatise on Paraphrasing is added. 

It will be observed that the text of the Analysis in the 
*' English Grammar and Analysis" is incorporated in this work, 
but the additions are very considerable. 

Attention may be called to the following features :— 

1. Full explanations of illustrative examples are given. 

2. A vast amount of information and assistance is given in 

the Observations; 
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3. Various approved metliods of analysis aie supplied. 

4. Models of Analysis, adapted to each stage and illus- 

trating every point in the text, are furnished. 

5. An alphabetical list of connectives, showing the different 

kinds of sentences each connective joins, is introduced 
to serve as a table of reference. 

6. Peculiar and difficult constructions are considered and 

explained. 

7. Full instructions for paraphrasing are given. 

8. The Exercises contain numerous passages for Analysis 

and Paraphrasing. 

9. The Exercises and illustrative examples consist <tf sen- 

tences taken from Standard authors. 

May 30, 1877. 
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Chapter L — Definitions. 



1. A Sentence is a thought expressed in words ; as. Swal- 
lows twitter ; The earth quakes ; They were clad in linen robes. 

2. A sentence^ as to its form, may be Assertive^ Interrogative, 
Imperative, Optative, Exclamatory, or Conditional. 

1. Assertiye or Declarative : — 

(a) Affirmative : as, I am writing. 
{h) Negative : as, I am not writing. 

2. Interrog^ative : as. Whither goest thon ? 

3. Imperative : as. Call my men. 

4. Optative : as. May yon have health and long life 
6. Exclamatory : as, How are the mighty fallen ! 

6. Conditional : as. If he should grieve, 

Ob§. — ^The grammatical ooxistruction ia the same in all these different forms, and^ 
in analyds, all sentences are reduced, as far as possible, to the assertive fOTm : thus. 

Whither goest thou ? = thou goest whither ? 

Call my men s= [you] call my men. 

Hay you have health and long life !== you may have health and long life 1 

How are the mighty ffdlen 1 s the mighty are iaM&a. how I 

3. Sentences are of three kinds, Simple, Complex, and Cowr 
pound, 

4. A Simple Sentence contains one subject and one finite 
verb : as, The wind moans. 

BxpUmatimi. — Here there is one subject or thing spoken <^ wnd^ and one finite 
verb, or verb which has number and person, moema; hence " The wind moans " is a 
simple sentence. 

5. A Complex Sentence not only contains a principal 
subject and its verb, but has other dependent or subordinate 
sentences, which h&ve subjects and verbs of their own : asf, ' 

I dreamed that, as I wandered by the wa^, 
B:ire winter suddenly was changed to spring. 
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JEq»toiff(im.— Besides the principal suMeot /and its verb dreamed we hare here two 
dependent sentences with subjects (f and winter) and yerbs (wandered and wu ehanffeeh 
of their own. flenoe the whole sentence is called Complex, and ntay be divided 
thus: — 

(a) I dreamed ... ... ... ... •.• ... Principal sentence. 

IbS [that] bare winter suddenly was changed to spring... Subordinate sentence. 
(e) [as] I wandered by the way ... Subordinate sentence. 

6. A Oompound Sentence consists of two or moie princi- 
pal or independent sentences connected by a co-ordinative con- 
junction: as, 

A sensitive plant in a sarden grow, 

And the young winds led it with silver dew. 

jEeplonattm.— We have here two principal or Independent sentences joined by the 
coi)Junction and, which is called co-ordmative, because it joins sent^ioes of equal 
value or importance. Hence the whole sentence is called Compound, and may be 
divided thus :— 

(a) A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

(&) [And] the young winds fed it with silver dew. 

7. To Analyse a sentence is to take it to pieces in order to 
show the parts of which it is made up. 

8. Every sentence consists of two parts : — 

1* Subject, wluch expresses the thing about which we 

are speaking. 
2. Predicate, which expresses that which is said about 

the subject. 

Subject, PrediccUe, 

Bavens croak. 

Ships were built. 

Flowers are blooming, 

EXERCISB. 1. 

Bay, respecting each of the following sentences, whether it is asser- 
tive, interrogative, imperative, optative, or exclamatory : — 

1. I shrill with pain. 2. My happy father died. 3. Qo, damsel, 
quickly. 4. What now is left ? 5. Fear not. 6. May good fortune 
come to thee f 7* What aileth thee now ? 8. Give ear unto my speech. 
9. May heaven prosper thee ! 10. The ripest fruit first falls. 11. How 
long shall I be patient ? 12. How mighty, how majestic are thy works ! 
13. What a piece of work is man ! 14. We will not stay. 15. May 
we be happy ! 16. Where is the scribe ? 17. She held aloft a snowy 
scarf. 18. Speak unto thy servants. 19. Art thou not void of guile ? 
20. God save the king. 21. I will not send them. 22. What a slave 
art thou I 23. The lion will not touch the true prince. 24. How 
younff «rt thou in this old age of time ! 25. He cnanced to meet a 
awarf. 

Exercise 2. 

Attach a predicate to each of the following subjects : — 
The rose, the chaiui the mother, the trumpet, the parrot^ the moon. 
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the teeth, the heart, the owl, the frog, the flood, the nettle, the slare, 
the sky, the orphan, the storm, the rock, the shadow, the lawyer, the 
thunder, the fountain, the shield, the boat, the spear, the rainl>ow, the 
feather, the honey, the fox, the hedgehog, the ocean. 

Exercise 3. 

Put a subject before each of the following predicates : — 
Walks, roams, was ended, fades, weeps, mourns, reads, thinks, chide, 
cures, faints, quakes, answered, was ^eved, smiles, wanders, diff, 
appears, is frightened, teach, strikes, smks, falls, visit, escaped, flea, 
blew, agree, was drowned, is shattered. 

Exercise 4. 

Divide each sentence into subject and predicate : — 
1. The ivy clings. 2. Worms crawl. 3. The panther leaps. 4. The 
woman scolded, fi. The tears fell. 6. Whispers were heard. 7. The 
bird hopped. 8. The parrot laughs. 9. The rain is falling. 10. The 
shop was shut. 11. Sounds were heard. 12. The storm increases. 
13. The giant tumbled. 14. The shield is pierced. 15. The judges 
rose. 16. The snow falls. 17. The damsel vanished. 1& The sub- 
stance melted. 19. The boat is launched. 20. The plant grew. 

Questions on §§ 1—8. 

1. What Ib a sentence ? 2- What forms may a sentence assume? 3. To which form 
•re sentences reduced In analysis f 4. What are the three IUjuU of sentences ? 5. What 
is a simple sentence? 6. What is a complex sentence? 7. What is a compound sen 
tence ? 8. What is meant by analysing a sentence ? 9. Of what parts does ereiy sen- 
tence ooosist? 10. What is the subject? 11. What is the predicate ? 



CHAPTER n.— The Subject. 
1. Simple Subject 

9. Subjects are of two kinds, Simple and Enlarged, 

10. The Simple Subject is either a noun, or a word or 
phrase equivalent to a noun, in the nominative case. Thus, it 
may be : — 

1. A noun : as, Flowers fade. 

2. A pronoun : as. They wither. 

3. An adjective used as a noun, or with a noun understood : 

as, The BeatUifid wins admiration ; The good [men] 
die first 

4. (a) A verb in the infinitive mood : ta, To err ia human. 
(() An infinitive phrase : as, To wcUk in the fields is 

pleasant 

5. (a) A verbal or participial noun :* as, Beading is useful. 
(() A participialf phrase : as. Beading good books is useful. 

* Or gerund. f Orgerundkd. 
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(e) A participle with a noun understood : as. Around lay 
the dying and the dead. 

6. A quotation : as, " To arms I" resounded through the 

plain. 

7. A sentence : as^ Thai the crops will be large is evident. 

N.B. — ^^hen the mibjeot is a sentence, that sentence is » nono-sen- 
tence (S £^3). ** That the crops will be large is evident'' is not a simple 
sentence, bnt a complex one. 

11. The subject usually precedes the predicate : as, / had a 
dove. 

The exceptions to this mle are :— 

1. When the sentence is interrogative : as, Where is your 9on f 

2. When the sentence is exclamatory : as. How sweet are all tMngs 

here! 
8. When the sentence is optative, that is, expresses a wish : as. 
Long live the king / 

4. When the sentence is imperative : as, Go ye into all the world. 

5. When the sentence begins with one of these words, hence, here, 

Tierecifter, herein, now, so, such, that, then, thence, there, therein, 
the eame, these, this, those, thus, wh^rem, yet, or a phrase : as, 
Tbea began a murder grim and great ; From the heart of the 
procession rose a solemn chant. 

6. When the subjunctive Ib used with the sign omitted : as, 

Did Charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle ot virtue, truth, and love. 

7. When nMier or nor is used for and not, and precedes the verb : 

as. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it. 

8. T^en the verbs reply, say, quoth, think, answer, continue, whisper, 

mutter, and the like, are used parenthetically : as. Stay, re- 
plied the captain. 

9. Wnen the sentence begins with an emphatic adjective or adverb : 

as. Wonderful are thy works ; Down fell the towers, 

10. When emphasis requires a change' : as. Silver and gold have / 

none. 

11. In poetry : as. 

After him came spurring hard 

A genUanan almost f orespent with speed. 

Oh§. In analysis, the above examples are reduced to the ordinarv assertive form : 
thtis, (1) Tour ton is where ? (2) All ^inga here are how sweet I (8) The king [may] live 
long I (4) Ye go into all t^e world ; (5) A grim and great murder began then ; A solemn 
ehant rose from the heart of the procession ; (6) [If] OhmrUy C\A prevail, Ac. ; (7) Te 
shall not eat of it, neither ye shall touch it ; (8) The eaptain replied, [Tou] stay; (9) Thy 
vwrk* are wonderful ; The towers fell down ; (10) / have no ^ none) silver and gold ; 
(11) A genikman almost forespent with speed came spurring hard after him. 

EXEBCISE 5. 

Mention each subject and sav of what it consists : — 
1. Warriors were there. 2. All is vanity. 3. To resist was fatal. 
4. The sky is blue. 5. The sun had closed the winter day. 6. I stand 
beneath the mystic moon. 7. The poor act without aim. 8. To spare 
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tbee now is put my power. 9. Gathering shelUi wm her oonstant em- 
ployment. 10. "Stanley!" was the cry. 11. Some alio^ted on the 
plant to deposit their eggs. 12. The air was calm. 13. How beantifnl 
18 night ! 14. They chant their artless notes in simple guise. 15. The 
boasting were all exposed. 16. Some lightly o*er the current skim. 
17. To he king stands not within the prospect of belief. 18. The cull 
lies asleep. 19. She was a great lady. 20. To relieve the wretoned 
was his pride. 21. How low, how little are the prond ! 22. Sncooor- 
ing the miserable was his sole delight. 23. ** We shall meet again," 
were the pahner's last words. 24. The partridge bnrsts away on whirr- 
ing winffs. 25. They were not men of letters. 26. None hath seen its 
secret fountain. 27. The lauehing ])lease us most. 28. "Come at 
once !" was the message. 29. £ecovering the lost lamb was a work of 
much difficulty. 30. He seemed some seventy winters old. 

2. Enlarged Subject. 

12. The simple subject is enlarged when it has one or more 
qualifying words or phrases added to it. 

13« The simple subject may be enlai^ed by : — 

1. An adjective : as. The mother weeps ; The winiry hedge 

was black. 

2. A noun in apposition : as, Cicero, the orator, wrote many 

books ; It is wise to be circumspect. 

3. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case : as, Timouf's 

front was covered with a line of Indian elephants ; 
His designs were lost. 
() An infinitive : as. The time to speak was come. 

An infinitive phrase : as, A desire to excel in music 
animated him. 

5. A prepositional phrase : as. The tidings of misfortune fly 

with a rapid wing. 

6. (a) A participle: as, The sailor, diving, recovered the 

treasure. 
(&) A participial phrase : as. The dog, seizing the man by 
the collar, dragged him out; United mth the pope, 
Frederic continued his march ; Having wandered far, 
he sat down to rest. 

7. A sentence : as, 

The breath tohoM might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me. 
N.B. — A sentence of this kind is called an adjective sentence 
(§ 67). 

0l9. 1. An or a and tht are, by some, treated not as enlaxigements but as ports of 
the simple subject. 

Ob». 2. When it precedes a verb as subject, and a phrase or sentence follows explain- 
ing i(, this phrase or sentence is in apposition : as, 7( is wise to de ctrevmqMet^sItLTis., 
to be circumspect, is wise. Some writen reject the it in analysis, and give to be eir- 
anupeet as the real subject. 
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O&f. 8. It 1b flometiiaaes said that an adverb may form an enlargement : as, The castle 
here Is very old. This Is equivalent to " The castle [which is] here is veiy old." 
{farting^ pp. 142, 148.) 

(7te. 4. fmlargements of the subject are also called AtMbwU9 and Ai^funcU, 

14. The above methods of enlaiging the subject may be re- 
peated or combined : as. 

Dear, genthy patient, noble Kell was dead. 

Every kind of industry has been developed with wonderful rapidity 

in the United Stateis. 
^0 trees o^anv mo^i^tM^e are to be seen. 
Our neighbour 8 son, having ventured too near the river^e edge, fell 

into tiae stream. 

Exercise 6. 

Point ont the enlargements of the subject and say of what they 
consist : — 
1. Malignant Fate sat by. 2. We men must vanish. 3. His listening 
brethren stood around. 4. The endless sotmd of flowing water soothes 
him. 5. Seeing herself cut ofif from the hope of succour, she resolved 
to fly. 6. Sandals bound with thongs protected the feet. 7. Wh&t 
female heart can gold despise ? 8. The trumpet's loud clangour excites 
us to arms. 9. Elizabeth herself was by no means exempt from these 
feelings. 10. Slow melting strains their Queen's approach declare. 
11. Their pretension to be leaders is unwarranted. 12. The seat of 
Chaucer's nativity was the city of London. 13. It is impossible not to 
wish success to such a man. 14. There lay her shining eggs. 15. The 
oak's tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 16. A desire to profit by hia 
friend's misfortunes urged him on. 17. The watchman on the battle- 
ments partakes the stulness of the solemn hour. 18. The moon, half 
extinguished, her crescent displays. 19. The merry ploughboy cheera 
his team. 20. It was refreshing to walk in the cool evenms air. 21. 
Your generous qualities have won due praise. 22. His father Nabal 
was one of the most powerful of the Moorish princes. 23. The first 
hours of last night were rough with storms. 24. Musing on worlds 
beyond the grave, he stands. 25. The mild southern breeze brought a 
shower from the hill. 26. His son John sustained the same contest. 
27. True sympathy the sailor's looks expressed. 28. The great sun, 
scattering clouds with a resistless smile, came forth to do thee homage. 
29. Our flnglish archers bent their bows. 

30. The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

Questions on §§ 9—14 

1. What is a simple subject ? 2. Of what kinds of words may a simple subject con- 
sist ? 3. What is the usual place of the subject ? 4. When does the subject follow the 
predicate ? 5. How is the simple subject enlarged ? 0. What kinds of words are used 
as enlargements ? 7. Which adjectives are sometimes treated as parts of the simple 
subject? 8. Explain the construction of the sentence "It is wise to be circumspect." 
9. Explain the sentence " The castle hcrt is very old." 10. Show how the subject may 
have seyeral enlai^ements. 
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CHAPTER III— The Prkdioatk. 

15. The Predicate consists of : — * 

1. A finite yeib: as^ Hope remains; The king VHis stflin," 

The messenger may have been deceived. 

0^.' A finite verb is a verb which has number and person. InfinitiviM and partf* 
dples, therefore, cannot of themselyes form a predicate. 

2. The verb to be followed by : — 

€U An adjective : as. Food is necessary. 

b. A noun in the nominative case : as, Thoa art the man. 

e. A pronoun in the nominative case : as. It is /. 

d. A participial* phrase : as, Procrastination is putting 
off from time to time. 

e. An infinitive : as, To labour is to worship. 

f. An adverb : as, The shepherd is here. 

g. A phrase : as, Goliath was of gigantic stature. 

3. Any copulative verb followed by : — 

a. An adjective : as. The brave man turned pale. 

b. A noun in the nominative case ; as, Elizabeth became 
queen. 

c. A pronoun in the nominative case : as, He seems him^ 
self again. 

d. A phrase : as. The matter was deemed of great im- 
portance. 

16. The verb to be cannot by itself form a predicate unless 
it means '' to exist" : as, God is, i.e., God eosists. 

17. The predicate denotes : — 

(1) "What a person or thing is or becomes : as. The swallows 

are asleep ; My eyes grow dim ; It became a mirror. 

(2) What a person or thing does : as, The owls hoot ; The 

ring-dove laments. 

(3) What is done to a person or thing : as. His shield was 

cleft ; The maid was slain. 

18. The Copulative Verbs are : To be, to appear, to become, to be 
horn, to be bred, to begin (intrans. ), to come (especially in phrase to come 
off), to comment (intrans.)) to continue (intrans.), to die, to expire, to/all, 
to go, to grow (intrans.), to lie, to look, to prove (intrans.), to reign, to 
remain, to return (intrans.), to rise, to seem, to ait, to stand (intrans.), to 
turn (especially in phrase to turn out), to loander, 

• Or germdiah 
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Tlie following verbs called /aetitive (§ 33) become copnlatiTe in 
the paseive voice: — To account, to acknowledge, to admit, to ad- 
ffertUe, to appoint, to argue, to believe, to bespeak, to bring (in phrase to 
bring up), to call, to choose, to christen, to confess, to consecrate, to con- 
i^der, to constitute, to count, to create, to eroion, to declare, to decree, to 
deem^ to discover, to dub, to elect, to enrol, to enter (as, " He entered him- 
self a soldier"), to entitle, to esteem, to fancy, to fed, to feign, tojirtd, to 
guess, to hold, to judge, to know, to lead, to leave, to make, to mould, to 
name, to nominate, to offer, to own, to place., to proclaim, to pronounce, to 
prove, to rank, to reckon, to relate, to render, to report, to salute, to say, 
to see, to show, to style, to suppose, to take (as, ** He took the captam 
prisonei^'), to thviik, to vote, to warrant, to write. 

19. When the predicate consists of the verb to he or other 
copulative verb followed by some other word or words, the words 
following the verb are sometimes called the Complement. Thus, 
in the sentence, " Mars is a planet/' planet is called the com- 
plement. When the predicate consists of the verb to he or other 
copulative verb followed by a noun or pronoun, the noun or pro- 
noun is called the Complementary Nominativey and, by some, 

the Nominative Completion, 

Oltg. 1. When the complement 1b an adjectire, it ia caDed an AtlribuiUife comfUmeni: 
when the complement la a noun, it ia called an Appo$itipe con^^ement. 
Oh». 2. nie complement may be enlazged like the aul^ect 

20. Verbs, which of themselves do not form a predicate but 
require some other words to complete the sense, are called Verbs 
of Incomplete Prediction. Among these are included certain 
intransitive verbs, as, fed, grow, taste, smell, &c. : as They fed 
warm, 

21. The verb to be and other copulative verbs often take a pre- 
positional phrase as part of the complementary nominative, the 
noun in such cases being understood : as, (1) The field is of vast 
^xtent=The field is [a field] of vast extent; (2) The man remained 
i>f unsound mind=Tne man remained [a man] of unsound mind. 

22. First Analysis Model. 

1. The balmy west wind blows. 

2. Their bodies were painted. 

-t 3. Sweet is the breatn of vernal showers. 

^ ' 4. The man grew pale. 

^' - 5. Ue long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

6. That strain was of a higher mood. 

7. Mine be a cot beside the hill. 

8. The raven, urged by such impertinence, grew passionate. 

9. To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 

10. There was an intense noon-day silence. 

11. It was impossible to reach him. 

12. Have you been bred apprentice to the business ? 
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SuXoeeL 


PrtdkaU. 


1. 


The bahnv west wind 
Their bodies 


blows. 


2. 


were painted. 


3. 


The breath of Temal showers 


is sweet 


4. 

6. 


The man 

The long-remembered beggar 


grew pale. 

was his guest. 

was of a higher mood. 


6. 


That strain 


7. 


A oot beside the hill 


be mine. 


8. 


The raven, urged by such imper- 


grew passionateL 


9. 


To weep 


is to make less the depth of grisf. 


10. 


An intense noon-day silence 


was there. 


11. 


It, to reach Um 


was impossible. 


12. 


You 


have been bred apprentice to the busi- 
ness. 



N.B. — The above sentences may also be analysed as follows :-~ 





SiOjteL 




Verb. 


OompUmenU 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

• 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


The balmy west wind 

Their bodies 

The breath of vernal showers 

The man 

The long-remembered beggar 

That strain 

A cot beside the hill 
The raven, uzged by such imper- 
tinence 
To weep 

An intense noon-day silence 

It, to reach him 

You 


blows. 

were painted. 

is 

grew 

was 

was 

be 

grew 

is 

was 

was 

have been bred 


sweet. 

pale. 

his guest. 

[a strain] of a higher 

mood, 
mine, 
passionate. 

to make less ^e depth 
of grief. 

there. 

impossible. 

apprentice to the busi- 
ness. 



EXSRCISE 7. 

Mention each predicate, and say of whaii it consists : — 
1. The south wind blows. 2. Your words are precious. 3. A glacier 
is a river of ice. 4. The early flowers expand. 5. I am he. 6. The 
falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 7. The meek-eyed 
morn appears. 8. Their first idea was to secure it. 9. Sad hours seem 
long. 10. The emperor was made a prisoner. 11. His wit is of various 
kinds. 12. Lucy was there. 13. He was bom blind. 14. The young 
Antoninus was declared emperor. 15. Our work is over. 16. The stately 
priory was reared. 17, The nest of the goldfinch is pretty. 18. The 
fairest action of our human life is scorning to revenge an injury. 19. The 
cold earth was his couch. 20. The Englishman himself was of a romantic 
character. 21. AU those early friend^ are near. 22. The first of them 
did seem of riper years. 23. Beautiful was the night. 24. Thou art a 
day of mirth. 25. Sequestered nature was his heart's delight. 26. His 
cheek seemed careworn. 27. Our purpose is to improve our circumstances. 
28. My hands are of your colour. 29. 1 have been unhappy. 30. National 

9 
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enthuBiasm ia the great nursery of genius. 31 . A sorrow^B crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things. Z2. The earth is called the mother of all 
things. 33. He became thoughtful. 34. One seemed a knicht all armed. 
35. Almost all the heathen temples were dark. 36. Half enraged she 
grew. 37. The tune is of the brisk, cheerful kind. 38. Fair grew fouL 

39. The age of Queen Elizabeth is called the golden age of Engluh poetry. 

40. The best way of separating a man's self from the world, u to give up 
the desire of being known- in it. 

EXEBOISE 8. 

Analyse: — 
1. ^ach field is a hallowed spot. 2. The marsh is frozen. 3. His 
Rancour against the Duke was apparent. 4. The budding floweret blushes. 
5. The final blow had been struck. 6. It was a fine bright night. 7. Justice 
was a god of sovereign grace. 8. The tops of the mountains were white. 
9. The last night of the week came. 10. The world of waters is our home. 
11. Great men have been among us. 12. Am I my brother's keeper? 
13. Bright be the place of thy soul ! 14. Tis sweet to see the evening 
star appear. 15. light be the turf of thy tomb ! 16. To be uncivil is 
beneath the character of a gentleman. 17. Order is heaven's first law. 
18. She died a queen. 19. He was past sense of feeling. 20. Hage must 
be withstood. 21. The air is damp. 22. Travellers must be content. 
23. It was a dreadful death. 24. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 25. The 
evening is an emblem of autumn. 26. You appeared astonished. 27. My 
sire is of a noble line. 28. The conversation grew animated. 29. The 
same sweet sounds are in my eir. 30. Our theme shall be of yesterday. 
31. Conscience is a thousand swords. 32. We are time's subjects. 33. The 
private wound ia deepest. 34. My way is on the bright blue sea. 
35. Melancholy is the curse of frenzy. 36. My own pet lamb is innocent. 
37. Our thoughts are ours. 38. Thy only dream is hberty. 39. It was a 
childish ignorance. 40. That wretched life of thine shall be the forfeit. 

41. An honest man's the noblest work of God. 42. Affliction's sons are 
^brothers in distress. 43. llie proper study of mankind is man. 44. Sweet 
Bzercy is nobility's true badge. 45. This is the noblest Roman of them 
all. 46. Prosperity's the very bond of love. 47. It was a great chimney 
with glazed Dutch tiles. 48. Short is the doubtful empire of the ni^ht. 
49. AL three of them are desperate. 50. This is a most majestic vision. 

23. The predicate is enlarged by any word or "words standing 
in the objective or adverbial relation : as, The traveller heard the 
shout ; The squire lives there. Words in the objective relation 
are said to complete the f)r(Miicute, and words in the adverbial 
relation are said to extend tije predicate. 

Explanation.— ^ThenovLH shout is in t>ie objective case governed bytlie transitive verb 
heard: hence it is said to be in the objective relation, and is called the CompUtion o/tlie 
Predicate. The adverb there modifies .he verb liva : hence it is said to be in the adver- 
Jbial relation, and ia called the liJUemion o/ the Predicate, 

QUBSTIONS ON §§ 16—23. 

1. Of what may the predicate consist? 2. What is a finite verb? 8. When can the 
^erb to he form a predicate by itself? 4. What does the predicate denote? 6. Which 
rerbs are called copulative ? 0. What is the complement ? 7. What is the complcmeu- 
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# 

taiynomiiiatiTe or nominatlTe oomiiletionf 8. Whst Is an attrilxittTe oompkment? 
9. What is an appositive complement? 10. How may the complement be enlaxvedf 
11. What are Terbs of tnconralete predication? 12. Bzplain tne oonatruoticni ''^Ilie 
field is of vast extent" 18. How is the predicate ehlaiiped? 14. How la the predi- 
cate completed? 16. How is the predicate extended? 



CHAPTER IV.— The Completion op the Pbedioatb. 

24. The predicate, when it consists of a transitive verb active 
voice, is completed by expressing the word or words which are in 
the objective relation to the verb. Sometimes, however, another 
term is required to be expressed before the sense of the predicate 
is completed. 

25. Hence there are two kinds of objects, the Direct Ohjed and 
the Indirect Object. 

I. The Direct Object. 

26. The Direct Object is either a noun, or a word or phrase 
equivalent to a noun, in the objective case. Thus, it may be : — 

1. A noun : as, The bee forsakes the flower^ 

2. A pronoun : as, A soldier caught him, 

3. An adjective used as a noun, or with a noun understood : 

as, The poet loves the Beaviifal ; We pity the poor 
[people]. 

4. (a) A verb in the infinitive mood : as. He learns to torite, 
\h) An infinitive phrase : as, The Commons promised to 

defend the cowntry, 

5. (a) A verbal or participial noun'*' : as, He regretted 

speaJdng. 
(6) A participial t phrase : as, We enjoy roaming along 

the shore, 
ic) A participle with a noun understood : as. The nurses 

cheer the moaning [persons] j They soothe the tortured 

[persons]; 

6. A quotation : as, " Try not the pass!" the old man said. 

7. A sentence : as. He hath decreed that thou shoMest cheat 
the malice of the grave, 

N.B. — ^A sentence of thia kind is called a noun sentence (§ 58). 
* Ot gerund, t OrgeruniUal. 
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27. Those verbs, which in the active voice take two objects, 
retain a direct object in the passive voice : as. 

Active. — ^My father taught me music. 
Passive. — I was taught music by my fieither. 

Snch verbs are : — Advance^ aUow, cuik, bring, buy, cast, deny, do, envy, 
fine, forward, give, grant, guarantee, leave, lend, make, offer, order, pay, 
procure, promiae, rtfuae, eeU, send, show, teach, tell, yield, 

Ohi. Some writers call the retained object after a paseWe verb an Indirect object. 

28. Many intransitive verbs take an object of kindred meaning 
called the Cognate Object : sa, He lived a noble life. 

OU. The cognate object is, in analysis, to be classed as a direct object; 

29. Second Analysis Model. 

1. The village bell has tolled the hour. 

2. The hollow of a tree will lodee me. 

3. The stronger doth the weak devour. 

4. A fresher sale begins to wave the wood. 
6. Who can torbear admiring their fidelity? 

6. The marshal cheered the wounded. 

7. The wayfarer was offered a seat. 

8. We have dreamed a dream. 
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1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Siibieet. 


Predicate. 


Ol^feet. 


The Tillage beU 
The hollow of a tree 
The stronger 
A fresher gale 
Who 

The marshal 
The wayfarer 
We 


hastoUed 
will lodge 
doth devour 
begins 
can forbear 
cheered 
was offered 
have dreamed 


the hour. 

me. 

the weak [person.] 

to wave the wood. 

admiring their fidelity. 

the wounded [men]. 

a seat 

a dream. 



Exercise 9. 

Mention each direct object, and say of what it consists : — 
1. Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast. 2. They could not 
defend themselves. 3. l&s maiden worships the Ideal. 4. The wise 
man loves the virtuous. 6. I scorn to deny it. 6. They left off speaking. 
7. The heralds cried ** God save the Qtteen.'' 8. This fisherman has often 
rescued the drowning. 9. They hear a voice in every wind. 10. The 
spot our village children know. 11. A clear dewy heaven of rest 
envelops him. 12. He has not attempted to make a verse since. 13. The 
stirring of a child's finger brings the two together. 14. I hate to have 
thee chmb that wall by night. 15. The starling may be taught some 
words. 16. Two curs shall tame each other. 17. I love to view these 
things with curious eyes. 18. The trooper could not avoid hearing the 
whispered conversation. 19. "Break off !" said Harold. 20. Philip pro- 
posed to take the field at once. 21. A wise king scattereth the wicked. 
22. Hark ! his hands the lyre explore. 23. ''Stay here !" quoth he. 24. I 
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proposed to move homeward. 25. I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 
26. He spies a nest. 27. The fair trees see themselves below. 28. 1 could 
not help smiling at this harangue. 29. Dear Philaster, leave to be en- 
raged. 30. She abandons me now. 

Exercise 10. 

Analyse : — 

1. The thicket will conceal us. 2. I have heard all. 3. Content thy- 
self. 4. They continued to advance up the hill. 6. Gather ye rosebuds. 
6. They chose to accept the offer. 7. His shadowy flail hath threshed 
the com. 8. Leium to wield the weight of thine immortal shield. 
9. Shun delays. 10. Thee do I thaiuc. 11. I will sing a lullaby. 
12. Cease to persuade. 13. I feared to show my father Julia's letter. 
14. Much shaft thou learn. 15. I tried to mount the hill above the 

Sines. 16. He overleaps the bounds. 17. The marks of the harness 
egin to wear out. 18. A momentary awe seized the crowd. 19. The 
tears ceased to break from her immovable eyes. 20. The raven chides 
blackness. 21. Loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 22. The 
brave deserve the fair. 23. Some had lyres. 24. We raise the fallen. 
25. The shattered mountain overhung the sea. 26. We saluted each 
other. 27. That majestic theme shrined in her heart found utterance. 
28. Wild music woke me. 29. Nig^ht overwhelms the sea. 30. He 
tried to persuade some of his old fnends among the nobility to join 
him. 

30. The direct object may be enlarged by : — 

1. An adjective : as, I bring /resA showers. 

2. A noun or pronoun in apposition : as, Crowds followed 

Peter the Hermit ; I visited the stranger, him [whom 
Geoffrey mentioned]. 

3. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case : as, He seized 

the boatman* s hand ; Its weight resisted her strength. 

4. {g) An infinitive : as, They saw a house to let, 

(6) An infinitive phrase : as, The Queen indicated the 
course to hepirswed by her ministers. 

5. A prepositional phrase ; as, He saw the fire of the mid- 

flight camp, 

6. {a) A participle : as. We remember him standing. 

(b) A participial phrase : as. My predecessor had made a 
seat overshaded by a hedge ofhawthoj'n and honeysuckle. 

7. A sentence : as, She plucked the flowers whi^ grew on 

the river^s brink. 

N.B. — ^A sentence of this kind is called an adjective sentence 

(§ 67). 

Obs. An infinitive, a phrase, or a sentence may be in apposition with i( as object : 
«s, Thoa thJnk'st it much to tread the oote of the aalt dup. 

31. The above methods of enlarging the object may be re- 
peated or combined : as, 
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She obdys her gram parents^ wise commands. 
Each scene of Tnany-colmt'd lift he drew. 
FrecUed nest eggs thou shalt see > 
Hatching m the hawthorn tree. 

Third Analtsis Modxl. 



1. He had a most gentle mother. 

2. Which Bong do yon choose ? 

3. Her ministers found it necessary to come to an understanding 

with Maitland. 
4 His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed. 

5. He had no desires to eratify, 

6. No hive hast thou of noarded sweets. 

7. I discovered pnoor Maria, sitting under a poplar. 

8. You will forgive an endeavour to preserve tibis work from 

oblivion. 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 
6. 
0. 
7. 
8. 


Suljea. 


Prndicate. 


Oljeel, 


He 
Tott 

Her mlnisten 

HJa ready smile 

He 

Thou 

I 

You 


had 

dochooee 

found 

expressed 
had 
hast 

discovered 
will foigiye 


a most gentle mother, 
which song. 

with Haitland, necessary, 
a parent's warmth, 
no desires to gratify, 
no hive of hoarded sweets, 
poor Maria, sitting under a poplar, 
an endeaTour to preserve this work 

from oblivion. 



EXXRCISB 11. 

Mention the enlargements of the object, and say of what each con- 
sists: — 

1. The poor Franciscan made no reply. 2. You follow Drake, by sea. 
the scouige of Spain. 3. His fathers sword he has girded on. 4. I 
scarce have heart to minele in this matter. 5. Him, sleeping or awake^ 
the robber spared. 6. No tear relieved the burden of her heart 7. 1 
had a card from Vanessa inviting me to a feast of reason. 8. dliy own 
sweet smile I see. 9. I had a dream — a strange, wild dream. 10. Hia 
eyes difiEnsed a venerable grace. 11. After an obstinate siege, they took 
ifice, the seat of the Turkish Empire. 12. The bugles ceased their 
wailing sound. 13. I have an inclination to print the following letter. 
14. He dreads the presence of a virtuous man like you. 16. Some 
(scraps of paper] I could perceive scribbled with verse. 16. The pass- 
mg winds memorial tribute pay. 17. I considered his grey luurs. 
18. Hie kinff, in pursuance of his engagements, had indeed married 
Editi^ the oanghter of Godwin. 19. Tune hath spared the epitai>h of 
Adrian's horse. 20. Hie girl has a great deal to say on every subject. 
21. He entered the cell of the ancient priest. 22. The heavens them- 
selves blaze forth the death of princes. 23. I have power to wield my 
sword. 24. Observe the lurkmg crows. 26. He espoused Eleanor,, 
"'^ager of William, Earl of Pembroke, and sister to the king. 26. Our 
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little fire sent forth a cheering wftrmtb. 27. The village master tanght 
his little schooL 28. She reached a spot o'erhung with trees. 29. Th& 
cherished fields pnt on their winter-robe of purest white. 30. He thence 
attained an active power to fasten images upon hia brain. 

EXBRCISE 12. 

Analyse : — 

1. The report of a £nn would have alanned the whole country. 21 I 
marked his sweet and tender eyes. 3. Will yon serve my msister the 
duke ? 4. Nature draws her sacred veil. 6. We have no time to speak 
about the king. 6« Th' envenomed wasp, victorious, guards his cell. 
7. Cold stony korror all her senses bound. 8. I have no reason to bo 
sorry for the expense. 9. We reached the western world, a poor devoted 
crew. 10. Returning late, I heard a moaning sound. 11. I take th& 
liberty to change the language. 12. The inhabitants of York, rising in. 
arms, slew Robert Fitz-Richard their governor. 13. Blushing, she eyes* 
the dizzy flood. 14. He has nothins to do upon the roof. 15. No busy- 
steps the grass-grown footway treaa. 16. A dewy freshness fills the 
silent air. 17. We had no other aid. 18. I have power to standi 
19. That wickedness his hand has wrought. 20. He ran his godlv race. 
21. We breathed a pestilential air. 22. He murdered Allen, archoishopi 
of Dublin. 23. The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale* 2L Th& 
circling sea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds. 25. The bleating kine eye th& 
black heaven. 

26. Seen through the turbid, fluctuating air, 
The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray. 

27. She spied the lamp of lightsome day 
Up-litted in the porch of heaven high. 

28. what human voice can reach 
The sacred organ's praise? 

29. Full many a gem of purest rav serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear* 

30. A thousand miracles appall'd 
The cruel Pagan's mind. 

2. The Indirect Object. 

33. The indirect object may be : — 
i. Factitivey when it is used together with a direct object 
after factitive verbs, or those which contain the idea of 
moMng by thought, word, or deed (§ 18) : as, PU call 
thee Hamlet. 

Obt. 1. An adJectiYO is frequently used as an indirect ol^eot after factitive verbs^ 
but in all such cases a noun ^derstood) may be supplied : as. Success makes him bold 
(plan understood). 

O&f. 2. In the passive voloe factitive verbs become copulative : consequently the 
noun or pronoun (or adjective with noun understood) which follows them, being then 
a oomplimentaxy nominative and not an indirect object, forms part of the predicate. 
In tile first of the two f(dlowlnff examples " [to be] 6old [man] " is an indirect object, 
and, in the second, it is a oompTementaiy nominative : 

Sul^ect I Predkate. I IHreet Ohfect. I Indtreet OhjecL 

1. Success I made | him | bold [masl. 

2. He I wasmade bold [man]. 
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Ohi. 8. When the oonjuneUoii aa has the force ci to he, Mme writen renurd it m re- 
dundant, while others treat it as an ajppoeitiTe conjunction Joining two woras. The best 
way, howerer, is to supply the ellipels : as, Th^ counted him a§ a prophet ■> They 
counted him as [they counted] a prophet. 

Ob§. 4. The preposition for is occasionally found with the sense of tob«: as, They 
counted him /or a prophet Some writers regard for as redundant. In analysing, we 
may call "ftnr a prophet " the indirect object. 

OU. 6. The preposition to is sometimes placed before tiie factltiTe object : as. The 
torrent would nave dashed an oak to tpUntert. Some writers regard the phrase " to 
splinten " as an extension. 

iL Infinitive, especially after transitive verbs denoting 
authority : as, They induced him to have the realm ; 
The king required his subjects to arm. 

Obt. 1. The infinltlTe may follow an IntransitlTe rerb, as, Th^ appeared toagrtt; or 
an adjective preceded by a copulative verb, as, He was anxious to Uarn. 

Oh$ 2. Instead of the inilnitlve, we sometimes find a participle with an ellipsis of 
the infinitive tobe: ub. We saw women [to be] grinding com; I feel mjftelf [to be] forced 
toobejf. 

Ob$. 8. The following verbs take the infinitive as an indirect object, the particle to 
being omitted, viz., UoL dare, feel, have, hear, let, mahe^need, aee, and sometimes hduii, 
find, Keep, know, mark, ooeerw, vereeive, and watch: as. He made her [to] weep: I heard 
every man [to] opeaU. But after the passive, the sign to must be used : as, She was 
made to <m9; Every man was heard to speak. 

Obi. 4. Yinea the infinitive doiotes purpose, it is an extension, and not an indirect 
object : as. Working nurties remained to burp the dead. 

Ob§. 6. The name ci Doubl* or Compofuid OWeot ia given by some writers to 
the direct object and infinitive, in such sentences as, We ordered Aim to leave. It re- 
sembles the Latin construction of accusative with ixmnitive. 

ilL Dative or Personal, when it denotes the person (or 
thing) to whom sometliing is given or for whom some- 
thing is done. The preposition to or for is either ex- 
pressed or understood : as. Give the cloak tome; Give 
[to] thy thoughts no tongue. 

Obt, 1. The chief verbs whldi take a dative or personal object are : Advance, aUow, 
euk, bring, bug, cost, deny, do, draw, envy, ftnd, fine, forward, get, give, grant, guarantee, leave, 
lend, make, oj^er, order, pass, pay, vlay, pour, procure, promise, provide, rtfuu, seU, send, show, 
sing, teach, ttU, throw, write, yidd. 

Obs. 2. The dative sometimes denotes advantage : as. Knock me at the gate « Knock 
[for] me at the gate. 

Obs. 8. The daUve object follows the verb worth (= to be), and the impersonal verbs 
bseome, behove, beseem, like, please, tc : as. Woe worth thfi day. ^ 

iy. Oenitivei when it consists of a noun or pronoun goyemed 
by the preposition of after : — 
(\) Verb : as, They accused the stranger of theft, 
(2) Adjective : as^ He was guilty of great cruelty. 

Obs. The genitive object is (ormed after verbs and adjectives whidi denote :— 
^' Power: as. The pioneers were capable <tf great exertion, 
Impoteney : as. Anger is incanable of se{f-restraiHt, 
Accusation : as. He is accused of murder. 
Innocence : as. He is innocent of the crime. 
Condemnation : as. The thief was convicted of felony. 
Acquittal : as, His brother was acquitted offreuuL 
Memory : as. This reminds us of our duty. 
Fozgetxulness : as, The negro was unmindful <^ the kindness. 

▼. Object after Preposition-Verbs: as, They laughed 
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ut the news; They complamed of him; The physician despaiied 
of hispcUienfs life. 

0&». 1. If fhe Terb and preposition are taken together as a transitiTe Terb, the object 
following will be direct and not indirect. 

Ob*. 2. We find this object after expressions equivalent to preixMitioii-yerba. 8uch 
expressions consist of tho verb to be or other copulative verb followed by an adjective: 
as, He is fond qf learning. The adjectives which are used in this way are eluier de- 
rived from verbs or denote some mental state. 

Obt. 3. Prepositions are sometimes joined to transitive verbs to vary the meaning : 
as. The travdler met mth an ooddenL 

34. The chief adjectives which are followed by an indirect 
object are contained in the following ilst : — 

i Without preposition : ZAke, near, next, nigh, unlike ; worth, worthy, 
vnworthy, 

ii. With the preposition to: AccountahU, adequate, adverse, affable, 

ahin, applicable, apposite, appropriate, attached, attentive, attributable, 

dvil, contiguous, contrary, cruel, dear, devoted, equal, equivalent, /air, 

favourable, formidable, grat^ul, inadequate, inattentive, kind, obedient, 

opposite, parallel, perpendicular, similar, unequal. 

iii. With the preposition of: Afraid, ambitious, ashamed, capable, 
desirous, devoid, aistrustful^fearful, fearless, fond, forgetful, full, greedy, 
guiltless, guilty, hard, heedful, he€dUs8,hopeful, hopeless, impatient,incapable, 
independent, jealous, mindful, negligent, observant, proud, regardless, sig' 
nificant, slow, sure, suspicious, sw\ft, tired, unmindful, unworthy, void, 
weary, worthy. 

Obt. 1. In O.E., the adjectives like, near, be, governed a dative ; and the adjectives 
worth, w&rthy, and unworthy, a genitive. 

Oba. 2. If near, nigh, and next are treated as prepositions, the phrase, when used with 
the verb to be, must be put in the predicate : as, 

Subfeet. I PretUeate. 

The ship I was near the shore. 

36. The forms here classed as indirect objects are variously 
treated by writers on Analysis. The chief views taken of the 
forms referred to are as follows : — 

i. The Fa^iUve is called a complement and placed in the predicate : 

as, 

SutAect. I Predicate. I Object. 

I I will call - Hamlet | thee. 

ii The Infinitive is called : — 

(1) A complement, and placed in the predicate : as, 

Subject. I Predicate. I Object. 

The king | required - to arm | his subjects. 

(2) Part of a double or compound object : as. 

Subject. I Predicate. I DoubU Object. 

The Iriwg I required | his subjects to arm. 

(3) Part of a compound predicate, when it follows intransitive verbs, 
and transitive verbs passive voice : as, 
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SiibjeeL 
They 
He 

(4) An extension : as, 

Predieaie, 



Compound Predicate, 
appeared to agree, 
was seen to smile. 



Subject . 
The master 



told 



Oty/ect. 

OS 



Extension, 
to depart (* is 
order that we 
might depart.) 



iii The Dative is called :— 
(1) A complement, and placed in the predicate : as, 



Subject, 
P^hon] 
[Thou] 



Predicate. 
give • [to] me 
give • [to] thy thoughts 



(2) An extension, as expressing the direction : as. 

Subject, 
[Thou} 
pThou] 



Predicate, 


Oljeet. 


give 


the cloak 


give 


no tongue 



Ohjeet. 
the cloak, 
no tongue. 



Extension, 
[to] me. 
[to]thythoughts. 



iv. The Genitive is called : — 
(1) A complement, and placed in the predicate : as, 



Subject, 
^ey 
He 



Predieaie, 
accused of theft 
was guilty of great 
cruelty. 



Olject. 
the stranger. 



\2) An €xtflnsion, as aurassing caiuse or other circumstance modi- 
fying the predicate : as. 



Subject, 
They 
He 



Predicate, 
accused 
was guilty 



Olject, 
the stranger 



Extcneion, 
of thea 
of great cruelty. 



V. The Obfeet after Prepoeition' Verbs is called : — 
(1) A direct object, the preposition being made a complement of 
the predicate : as, 



Subjects 
They 
The phyridan 

(2) An extension : as, 



Predicate, 
complained of 
despaired of 



Subject, 
They 
The physician 



Predicate, 

laughed 

despaired 



Olject, 



OljecL 

him, 

his patient's life. 



Extension, 
at the news, 
of his patient's 
life. 



36. 



Fourth Analysis Model. 



1. We call one step a race. 

2. The fear of being silent makes us mute; 
8. They chose him for their chief. 

4. I hear their sabbath bells' harmonious chime float on the breeze. 
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6. Elizabeth consented to relinquish her project. 

6. I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day. 

7. The prince was forced to leave them both behind. 

8. She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

9. Thou giVst the ass his hide. 

10. This is worthy the consideration of a wise man. 

11. They laughed at the young philosopher. 

12. I was afraid of giving umbrage to my aunt. 









Obfeet. 




SuJyeet. 


frtOeaU. 






1. 


JHrtict. 


JfttUTtCtm 


Wo 


caU 


one step 


araoe. 


2. 


The fear of betaw 

dlent 
They 


makes 


us 


mute [persons]. 


8. 


chose 


him 


for their chief. 


4. 


I 


hear 


their sabbath bells' 
harmonious chime 


[to] float on the 
breeze. 


6. 


Elisabeth 


consented 




to relinquish her 
project. 


6. 


I 


heard 


thebeU 


[to be] toUed on 
thy burial day. 


7. 


The prince 


was forced 




behind. 


8. 


She 


wore 


no funeral weeds 


fortbee. 


9. 


Thou 


giv'st 


his hide 


[toltheaas. 


10. 


This 


is worthy 


. 


[of] the considM*- 
tion of a wise 


11. 


They 


laughed 




at the young philo- 
sopher, 
of giving umbrage 


12. 


I 


was afraid 












to my aunt. 



N.B. — ^The above sentences may also be analysed as follows : — 






PredieatB, 






Suiyeet. 






Ol^ect. 






1. 




Verb. 


Complement. 




We 


caU 


araoe 


one step. 


2. 


The fear of being 










silent 


makes 


mute 


us. 


8. 


Th^ 


chose 


for their chief 


him. 


4. 


I 


hear 


[to] float on the 
breeze 


their sabbath bells' 
harmonious chime. 


6. 


Eliabeth 


consented 


to relinquish 


her project. 
thebeU. 


6. 


I 


heard 


[to be] tolled on thy 








biirialday 




7. 


The prince 


was forced 


to leave behind 


them both. 


8. 


She 


wore 


for tiiee 


no fimeral weeds. 


9. 


Thou 


r" • 


[to] the ass 


his hide. 


10. 


This 


worthy [of] 


the consideration 










of a wise man. 


11. 


They 


laughed 


At 


the young philo- 
sopher. 


12. 


I 


was 


afraid of 


giving umbrage to 










myaunl 
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EXEBGISX 13. 

Mention erery object, and say whether it is direct or indirect : — 
1. The troops saluted him emperor. 2. I have seen them assame a 
thoughtful air at times. 3. The vision made our monarch start. 4. I 
fancv myself a peasant. 5. I ascribe this blunder to him. 6. We can- 
not bid the ear be still. 7. He reads of a shipwreck on the coast of 
Bohemia. 8. Fetch me my children. ^ 9. I mourn not for you. 10. 
Trajan was ambitious of fame. 11. His house was known to all the 
vagrant train. 12. Good company makes the way seem short. 13. He 
was unable to swim. 14. To them his heart, his love, his mefs were 
civen. 15. A restless impulse urged him to embark. 16. I saw thee 
leave their evenine joys. 17. I made him acouainted with my story. 
18. We have heard of the pride of Moab. 19. 1 heard the poor gentle- 
man say his prayers last nieht. 20. They saw in death ner eyelids 
close. 21. She gave her pitcher to the king. 22. Grief makes one hour 
ten. 23. Beauty triumphed over death. 24. I am ashamed of my 
own meanness. 25. lions make leopards tame. 26. What obstacles 
hath he failed to overcome ? 27. All English subjects were required to 
arm themselves. 28. The monk made me a bow. f£9. Hercules him- 
self must yield to odds. 30. He made it his first business to seek out 
the major. 

Exercise 14. 

Mention every indirect object : — 
1. She teaches him to pray. 2. The author ought to have noticed 
the objection. 3. Pardon had continued to be offered to the last 
moment. 4. He had dared to show lenity. 5. The autumn robbed me 
of my only daughter. 6. Mary was fond of her own thoughts. 7. 
They knew not of his story. 8. The green-veiled air is full of doves. 
9. He turns to smiles eacn trembling tear. 10. Alas, madam ! who 
would wish for many years ? 11. I supplicate for thy control. 12. She 
questioned me about my night's rest. 13. We meet with no such 
strong expressions. 14. The little fool is loth to stay behind. 15. He 
bade the archers bend the bow. 16. Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears 
so vain. 17. He bade him blow through his horn a blast. 18. Three 
things, Queen Orraca, we prophesy to you. 19. Let them hasten. 
20. I have done thee worthy service. 21. The crocodiles wept tears 
for thee. 22. She saw me tight. 23. Thou art inclined to sleep. 24. 
He was guilty of cowardice. 25. I believed him to be a man of honesty 
and imderstiuiding. 26. Flowers are like the pleasures of the world. 
27. Let us do our work. 28. I saw their eyes sparkle with joy. 

29. [He] felt the boat speed o'er the tranquil sea 
Like a torn cloud before the hurricane. 

30. The soft luxurious nations will complun 
Of thy rude wintry clime. 

Exercise 15. 

Analyse : — 

1. A teacher should be sparing of his smile. 2. They are pleased to 

•light my mean birth. 3. They offer us their protection. 4. I seem 

to nave lived my childhood o'er a^ain. 5. He owned himself to be the 

Earl of Argyle^ 6. Let Kome perish. 7. Oh father! I hear the church 
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bells ring. 8. Pity's akin to love. 9. Deep rayines, in different direc- 
tions, gave an air of stiller solemnity to the scene. 10. An angel 
looked at her. IL I can tell yon stnuige news. 12. He was wont to 
speak plain. 13. I was guilty of another ridicnlous piece of vanit]^. 
14. I see the bright flood shine. 15. Nations shall own yon for their 
queen. 16. He is desirous of gaining my friendship. 17. I hear the 
pibroch wailing amidst the din of fight. 18. The rabble rout forebore 
to shout. 19. Men the most infamous are fond of fame. 20. They 
found themselves exposed to a fire of musketry. 21. Thou wilt see the 
splendour of Heaven spring forth from the humblest depths of earth, 
like a light shining in great darkness. 22. No faithful workman finds 
his task a pastime. 23. The wicked are like the troubled sea. 24. We 
look for judgment. 25. The good captain began to find the undoing of 
the clasps of his armour a task somewnat difficult. 

26. Hear the wood-lark charm the forest, 

Telling o'er his little joys. 

27. All this world's noise appears to me 

A dull, ill-acted comedy. 

28. He saw her hair like the brown seaweed 

On the billows fall and rise. 1^ 

29. To see those folks make such jovisanoe,* 
Made my heart after the pipe to dance. 

30. I sing of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stirr'd up through wrathful Nemesis' despite. 

QuBsnoNs ON §§ 24—36. 

1. When does a predicate require completion f 8. How many kinds of objects are 
there? 3. What is the direct object? 4. Of what does tiie direct object consist f 
5. Which verbs in the passive voice retain an object? 6. What is the ooffnate object 1 
7. How may the direct object be enlarged ? 8. Name the different kinds of indirect 
objects. 9. What is the factitive object? 10. What is a factitive adjective? 11. What 
do factitive verbs become in the passive voice? 12. Explain the construction of the 
sentences, "Success made him bold" and "He was made bold." 13. Explain the 
force of a« in the sentence, " Thev counted him as a prophet.** 14. Give an example 
in which the preposition /or has the sense ot tobe. 15 Give an example in which the 
rtreposition to is placed before the factitive object. 16. What does the infinitive object 
follow? 17. What sometimes takes the place of this infinitive? 18. After which 
verbs is the sign of the infinitive omitted? 19. What is the infinitive of purpose? 
20. What is meant by the double or compound object? 21. What is the dative or 
])er8onal object ? 22. Name verbs after which the dative object ia used. 23. Give an 
example of the dative of advantage. 24. What object follows the verb worth (sto be}? 
25. Wliat is the g^iitive object? 26. After what words is the genitive object found? 
27. Give examples of objects after proposition-verbs. 28. Which expressions are equi- 
valent to preposition-verbs ? 29. Name the chief adiectives followed by an indirect 
object. 30. What is the factitive object sometimes called ? 31. What is the infinitive 
object sometimes called ? 32. What is the dative object sometimes called? 33. What 
is the genitive object sometimes called? 34. What is the object after a preposition* 
verb sometimes called ? 

* Rejoicing. 
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Chafteb Y. — ^The Extension of the Fbedicatb. 

37. The predicate of a sentence may he extended or modi- 
fied hy an adverh, or any word or words e<|uivalent to an ad- 
verb. Thus, it may he extended hy : — 

1. (a) An adverh : as, We live merrUy. 

(b) An adverhial phrase : as, We dug very steadily indeed. 
a. An adjective : as, Come quick, 

3. (a) A participle : as, He discourses sUting. 

{b) A participial phrase : as. He sings sailing on the 
water, 

4. (a) An infinitive : as. They rose to go, 

(b) An infinitive phrase : as, I come to bury Ccesar, 
•5. A prepositional phrase : as, We with singing cheered the 
way. 

6. A noun in the ohjective case : as, I hless thee all the 

livelong day, 

7. A nominative ahsolute : as. The dim red mom had died, 

her journey done, 

8. A sentence : as, The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as 

it stands. 
N.B. — ^A sentence of this kind is called an adverbial sentence 
(§ 62). 

Ohi. 1. When the extension is a noun in the objectiTe case, it is fovemed bv some 
preposition understood : as, I bless thee aU the livelong day=I bless thee [during] all the 
livtilong dap. 

Oba. 2. The nominative absolute is eqtiivalent to a sentence : as, The dim red mom 
had died, herjcumey [Umg\ <2(me=3The dim red mom had died, tohm her journey toaa 
done. 

Ob$. 3. Many writers do not regard the adverb m>< as an extension but as part of 
a negative predicate : as, The dog is not of mountain breed. Here they put as predi- 
cate, " is-not-of-mountain-breed. 

38. The ahove methods of extending the predicate may he 
repeated or comhined : as, 

Around the fire, one wintry night. 

The farmer's rosy children sat. 

Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence. 

In those happy days a well-regulated family always rose with 

the dawn. 
His testy master goeth about to take him, 

39. Fifth Analysts Model. 

1. Hugh understood him perfectly. • 

2. Most willingly indeed will I grant thee permission. 

3. A thousand spurs are striking deep. 

4. He stood listening. 
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5. Old forms go trooping past. 

6. She stoops to conquer. 

7. The king is come to marshal ns, all in his armoar drest. 

8. The hermit walked in front of me, carrying a spade in his hand. 

9. That self -same moment I could pray. 

10. Peace being confirmed amongst them all, they took their steeds. 



1. 


SiUJect. 


PredieaU. 


OlffeeL 


ExttnaimL 


Hugh 


understood 


him 


perfectly. 


2. 


I 


will grant 


permission (Dir. 
[to]^ee(/m«r. Olg.) 


most wilUngly in- 
deed. 










8. 


A thousand spun 


are striking 




deep. 


4. 


He 


stood 




listening. 


5. 


Old forms 


go 




trooping past 


6. 


She 


stoops 




to conquer. 


7. 


The king, all In his 


is oome 








armour drest 








8. 


The hermit, carry- 
ing a spade in hi3 


walked 




in front of me. 












hand 








9. 


I 


could pray 




[at] that self-same 
moment. 


10. 


They 


took 


their steeds- 


peace heing con- 
firmed amongst 
them all. 



Exercise 16. 

Mention each extension, and say of what it consists : — 
1. Dismally tolled, that night, the city clock. 2. They sunk deep 
into my heart. 3. The feet hung danglins down. 4. She joyed to 
behold herself adom'd with gems. 5. ^e Tittle naked feet were torn 
by the prickly brambles. 6. Seven days, seven nights I saw that curse. 
7. This being done, he returned to Athens. 8. The dittyconcluded, I 
called for my horse. 9. All night I lay in agony. 10. With haggard 
eyes the poet stood. 11. Working parties were sent to cut the sluice. 
12. The children stood watching them out of the town. 13. Here it 
comes sparkling. 14. Keen blows the northern wind. 15. A lost good 
name is ne'er retrieved. 16. They secretly rejoiced in the fall of Au- 
relian. 17* LoW on his funeral couch he lies. 18. The sun came peeping 
in at mom. 19. I came hither this evening to see fashions. 20. The 
bay was white with silent light. 21. They began with putting me 
into a dungeon. 22. That night the men bivouacked under the trees. 
23. My story beinc done, she gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
24b There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness. 25. Dark lowers 
the tempest overhead. 26. In bed she moaning lay. 27. Three fishers 
went sailing away to the west. 28. The lovers parted never to meet 
again. 

29. Down the glen, across the mountain, 

O'er the yellow heath we roam. 
30L The wanton heifer through the grassy land 

Plays wildly free, her horns scarce budding yet. 
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EXXBCUK 17. 

Analyse: — 
1. So ended he his tale. 2. Slow o*cr the midnight wave it swnnr. 
3. The sleet drives hissing in the wind. 4. She forward went to seMC 
her love. 5. With honest pride I scorn each selfish end. 6. That 
instant came a robin on the threshold. 7. The repast being en4ed, the 
company retired into. a great halL 8. Men are but children of ' a larger 

Srowth. 9. He singeth loud his godly hymns. 10. The little childres 
ockmg came. 11. To recompense our tillage, the heavens aflford us 
showers. 12. Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 13. They fought 
with swords of tempered steel. 14. We travellea all the rest of the 
ni^ht. 15. The wind bei^ favourable, they pursued their way rapidly 
with sails and oars. 16. herein he them full fair did entertain. 17. 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 18. They ceased their clamours, 
upon them to gaze. 19. They fling upon his forehead a crown of moun- 
tain flowers. 20. He lies buried in our neighbouring province of Mary- 
land now, with a cross over him and a mound of earth above him. 21. 
The whole peaceful and quiet scene lay |dimmering in twilight before 
the eyes of the traveller. 22. My daughter's health declining faster 
than mine, ever^ message from her contributed to increase my appre- 
hensions and pam. 23. Swooring, I staggered to the opposite walL 24. 
Gentle dulness ever loved a ji ;:: 2. 25. She clad herself in a russet gown. 

26. Lord Percy to the quarry went 
To view the slaushtered deer. 

27. The wearv year his race now having run. 
The new begins his compass'd course anew. 

28. They being penitent^ 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 

29. He whistled up Lord Lennox' march 
To keep his courage cheery. 

30. I stood within the Coliseum's wall 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

40. All words and phrases which show when, where, how, 
or why an action is performed, are extensions of the predicate. 
Extensions are accordingly classified as extensions of (1) Timef 
(2) Place, (3) Manner, and (4) Cai^e. 

41. Extensions of Time denote :— 

1. Point or Period of Time (when?): as, The dews shall 

weep thy fall to-night. 

2. Duration of Time (how long ?) : as. There for two winter 

days he was left without food. 

3. Eepetition of Time (how often?) : as, Often have I stood 

to hear it sing. 

42. Sixth Anj^lysis Model. 

1. We soon shall meet again. 

2. She had been dead for two days. 
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3. Kaxnours of the defeat of the rebels were cnrrent all day. 

4. Once again I see that brow. 

5. Oar fruitful Nile flowed ere the wonted season. 

6. He never came a wink too soon. 



1. 

2. 
S. 

4. 

6. 

6. 


Suhjeet. 


Predicate. 


Otjtrt. 


ExuntsioH. 


We 

She 

Rumours of the de- 
feat of the rebels 
I 

Our fruitful Nile 

Ho 


shall meet 

had been dead 
were current 

see 

flowed 

c:inie 


that brow 


soon 

again. 

for two days. 

^during] all day. 

once 

again. 

ere the wonted sea- 
son. 

never 

too soon [by] a 
wink. 



Exercise 18. 

Mention each extension of time : — 
1. Now the lusty Spring is seen. 2. The monk gazed long on the 
loYely moon. 3. She ventures once af^ain. 4. I see thee now. 5. At 
length the night came. 6. From earliest childhood the boy was pas- 
sionately fond of sweet sounds. 7. A little longer stay in sight. 8. In 
open air forgetful would I sit whole hours. 9. At last 1 found her 
on a laurel s^ray. 10. Hereafter you will thank me for this service. 
11. In Dumfries, sixty years ago, this rule held good. 12. Kindly have 
you protected me to-mght. 13. Long has the dew been dried on tree 
and lawn. 14. I whispered to him thrice. 15. We could not help once 
more turning to the sea. 16. Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy 
bee I 17. Oft do I sit by thee at ease. 18. No more the woodman's 
ballad shall prevail. 19. For two whole days George was quite happy. 
20. The waves repeatedly broke over the vessel. 21. The Hindoos 
rarely hunt the tiffer. 22. On the death of that emperor his testament 
was publicly read in the senate. 23. Then came the autumn all in 
yellow clad. 24. For several days we had been surrounded by birds. 
25. What fine chisel could ever vet cut breath 7 26. Now spring has 
clad the grove in green. 27. I have lately drunk deep of the cup of 
Affliction. 

28. Still in thy ri^ht hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. 

29. The snow-drops by our garden walk 
Long since to life have &rted. 

30. The wretched parents, all that night, 
Went cfhonting far and wide. 

Exercise 19. 

Analyse : — 
I. He falls in the blaze of his fame. 2. The wind ceased at length. 
3. The fatiier no longer saw the sun rise over the beautiful river. 4. 
The hour of nooB now i^proached. 5. Their furrow oft the Btubbom 
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Slebe has broke. 6. Then the lily no longer is white. 7. I never once 
reamt of my vine. 8. When will the land8cai)e tire the view ? 9. 'Tis 
now the raven's bleak abode. 10. Now, I gain the mountain's brow. 
11. At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought. 12. 1 early rose, just at the 
break of day. 13. This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 
14. Now the clouds in airy tumult fly. 15. Now night's dim shades 
again involve the sky. 16. He'll talk of them from mom till night. 
17. Then no friends can part us more. 18. I will no longer pine. 19. 
My sheep to-morrow I will bring. 20. At length upon his feet he gets. 
21. She could no longer tarry. 22. He will help thee in thy need. 
23. The lopped tree in time may grow again. 24. I ere morning may 
be dead. 25. At first her cruelty he feared. 

26. That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

27. Rome ! thine imperial brow 
Never shall rise. 

28. Some, valuing those of their own side or mind. 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind. 

29. At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 

30. The praise of Bacchus then the sweet Musician sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. 

43. Extensions of Place denote :— 

1. Eest in a Place (where ?) : as, Here will we sit. 

2. Motion to a Place (whither T) : as, Thither the rainbow 

comes. 

3. Motion from a Place (whence ?) : as, The royal barges 

came down the Thames from Richmond. 

44. Seventh Analysis Model. 

1. He then paused at a little distance from the chair. 

2. I led him to a lonely field. 

3. The child never moved her soft cheek from her mother's face. 

4. Beneath an ampler sky a region wide is opened around him. 

5. Children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door. 

6. The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Sulject. 


Predicate. Olj-d. 


ExUnsicn. 


He 

I 

The child 

A region wide 

Children coming home 

from school 
The shadow of the 

dome of pleasure 


paused 

moved 
ifl opened 
look 
floated 


him 

her soft cheek 


then 

at a little distance 

from the chair, 
to a lonely field, 
never 

from her mother's face, 
beneath an ampler sky 
roimd him. 
in at the open door. 

midway on the waves. 
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Exercise 20. 

Mention each extension of place : — 

1. He looks abroad into the varied field of natnre. 2. The muffled 
drum rolled on the air. 3. On mountain summits melts the snow. 4. 
Down he throws his flowers. 5. He turned abruptly into an inner apart- 
ment. 6. The licht gnat hovers o'er the stream. 7. Sighing I turned 
away. 8. Shrill lark carols clear from his aerial tower. 9. The winds 
were whispering through the ^ove. 10. O thereon hangs a history, 
mine host. 11. Through rustlmg com the hare astonished springs. 12. 
I perched at will on every spray. 13. Upon her head she wore a crown 
of gold. 14. Little Florence sat down on a stool at the nurse's feet. 
15. On the brink of the rock — lo ! he standeth at bay. 16. We'll search 
through the garden for each silly flower. 17. Here Nature does a house 
for me erect. 18. He lav there listening to the noises in the street quite 
tranquilly. 19. Down fell in straggling locks his thin grey hair. 20. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 21. The boat came close beneath the 
ship. 22. The hostile nations round thee rise. 23. The swallow peepa 
out of her nest. 24. The birds shall sing from many a bower. 25. 1 
followed on from brake to bush. 26. They sate them down on a marblo 
stone. 27. Before their eyes the wizard lay. 28. Softly sigh the winds 
of neaven o'er their grave. 

29. From Bolton's old monastic tower 

The bells ring loud with gladsome power. 

30. Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark. 

Exercise 21. 

Analyse : — 

1. Large tears trickled down his cheeks and white beard. 2. Upon 
the wave no haughty pendants cast a crimson splendour. 3. The aged 
priest stood by the marble pillar. 4. The soldier leaned upon his sword. 
5. He kneels at his dear mother's knee. 6. Give us light amid our 
darkness. 7. Sometimes it flew away. 8. I stand upon my native hills 
again. 9. He crept along on the other side of the road. 10. The bells 
were ringing all over London. 11. Here the furze scents the keen air. 
12. He led her to the door of the hut. 13. The lightnings flash from 
pole to pole. 14. Whereto does all this lead ? 15. The knight passed 
through the castle's largest gate. 16. The moon rains out her beams. 
17. Down each of these little valleys flows a clear stream. 18. Down, 
he descended from his snow-soft chair. 19. The moon on the east oriel 
shone. 20. The tuneful voice was heard from high. 21. From every 
face he wipes off every tear. 22. The stockdove breathes a melancholy 
murmur through the vale. 23. Amid thy bowers the tyrant's hand is 
seen. 24. Here the incense of music from a minaret swells. 25. From 
paradise the conquering serpent came. 

26. From rock to rock, with shivering force rebounding^ 

The mighty cataract rushes. 

27. A hundred years had flung their snows 

On his thin locks and floating beard. 

28. By a steel-clenched postern door 

They entered now the chancel tall. 
20. Then comes the father of the tempest forth 
Wrapt in black glooms.- 

3—2 
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30. Still linger, in our northern clime. 
Some remnants of the good old time. 



46. Extensions of Manner deDote :— 

1. Manner simply {how ?) : as, The air bites shrewdly, 

2. Degree {how much ?) : as, All the maritime schemes of 

France were totally frustrated. 

3. Measure {of what measure 9) : as, The pillar is three feet 

round. 

4. Agent {py whom f) : as, Sir John Moore had been carried 

to the town by a party of soldiers, 

5. Instrument {with what ?) : as, Eichard L was wounded by 

an arrow. 

6. Means (through what ?) : as. He grew rich by industry, 

7. AccompaTiying circumstances {along with whom? or, along 

with what ?) : as. He landed with a naked sword in his 
hand. 

Oht. I. There are also ezteneions of order and number, and of mood, including affirma' 
Hon, negaJtioUf and probadUitp or doubt. These extenaions are closely aJUed to extensions 
of manner. 

0b§. 2. Extensions of measure are, by some writers, treated as indirect olyjects, being 
called Adverbial or Modal Oh'eets. 

Oh§. 8. Under the head of extensions of manner are also to be classed expressions 
denoting such ideaa as : — 

(1) Resemblance : as. The winds like anthems roll. 

i2i Consequence : as, The good man swears to his own injury. 

(3) Opposition : as, liie rude Carinthian boor Against the housdess stranger shuts the 

door. 

(4) Substitution : as. Instead of gratifying their vanity by inferring effects from causes, 

they are alwi^ reduced at last to conjecture causes from effects. 
fQ Beference : as, Bespeeting the contract I shall speak more fully. ' 
(^ Separation and exception : as. Children have few ideas, bating some faint ideas 

of hunger and thirst. 
rn Preference : as, Poverty is desirable before torments, 
f 8i Addition : Besides all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 
(9) Superiority : as. Young Pallas shone conspicuous o*er the rest, 

40* Eighth Analysis Model. 

1. How came it there ? 

2. My lamp of life is nearly ezhauated. 

3. The rampart itself was usnally twelve feet high. 

4. London was founded bjr the Romans. 

5. The strong armour is pierced by the lance. 

6. The flames were extinguished by the care of Constantine. 

7. The milkmaid followed with her brimming pail. 

8. The bulrush does not move. 

9. Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme. 
10. In vain, his little children peeping out 

Into the mineline storm, demand their siro. 
With tears of arUess innocence. 
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1. 


8ul^>x:t. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


BxUMion. 


It 


came 




there 










how. 


2. 


My lamp of life 


is exhausted 




nearly, 
usually 


3. 


The rampart itself 


was high 












twelve feet. 


4. 


London 


was founded 




by the Romans. 


5. 


The strong armour 


is pierced 




by the lance. 


6. 


The flames 


were ejctin< 

guished 
followed 




by the care of Con- 
stantino. 


7. 


The milkmaid 




with her brimming 










paa 


8. 


The bulrush 


does move 




not. 


9. 


The Christian volume 


is the theme 




perhaps. 


10. 


His Uttle children, 
peeping out into the 
Tningling storui 


demand 


their sire 


in vain 

with tears of artless 

innocence. 



Exercise 22. 

Mention each extension of manner : — 

1. The windows and balconies were crowded with women. 2. With 
unresisted might the monarch reigns. 3. The air breathes upon us here 
most sweetly. 4. The wind was quite subdued. 5. He was surrounded 
by all ranks of his subjects. 6. Who with a bridle strives to curb the 
wave ? 7. The yellow Dees the air with music fiU. 8. With patience 
calm the storm. 9. Up he climbs with new-fed ecstasies. 10. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb. 11. A heart unspotted is not easily 
daunted. 12. How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 13. I look on you 
with pleasure. 14. To thee I turn with swimming eyes. 15. The 
hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observation. 16. He was 
struck to the ground with a broadsword. 17. The Egyptians measured 
their year by four months. 18. They fearlessly gather my bounty. 19. 
He was dressed very plainly. 20. I was not a little surprised to see two 
lights burning in brazen candlesticks. 21. I am extremely glad of your 
return. 22. My nerves became thoroughly unstrung. 23. His fortitude 
was tried by a still more severe test. 24. The jewel cost a thousand 
crowna. 25. Athens shall conquer with thy tomb in sight. 26. Years 
change thee not. 27. I caught my last trout with a worm. 28. Rapidly 
thou wing'st away. 

29. To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life's sequestered scene. 

30. Thus she did sit in sovereign majesty, 
Holding a sceptre in her royal hand. 

ElLERCISE 23. 

Analyse : — 

1. The little girl wept aloud. 2. I loved my children more and more. 
3. The wail comes louder and deeper. 4. He had deliberated with cau- 
tion. 5. He was followed by six other kings. 6. With trembling hand 
he raised his stick. 7. He perceived my displeasure by my silence. 
8. The whole mass weighed nfty tons. 9. On foot, with a lance in his 
hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession. 10. The roses, 
indeed, are still in part to be planted. 11. Ferhaps you never heard of 
him. 12. Her mate watched her tenderly. 13. The rough winds racre 
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aload. 14. The day was well-ni^h done. 15. The conquests of the 
Germans extended above forty miles to the west of the Rhine. 16. 
Many poor children are daily ruined by careless nurses. 17. Defoe was 
fined eight hundred pounds. 18. The stranger covered his face with 
his hand. 19. He threw reluctantly the business up. 20. We will 
etrengthen our weary arms with sleep. 21. He begins by studying his 
master. 22. The old men walked in procession with branches of olive 
in their hands. 23. This feather is not large enough. 24. Many of tbe 
trees in our garden were a hundred years old. 25. This active service 
was performed by the Arabs of the desert. 

26. Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we marched on without impediment. 

27. All around, 
With a chilling sound, 

From caves of ice and fields of snow, 
The breath of night Uke death did flow 
Beneath the sinking moon. 

28. 0, who can hold a fire in his hand 

Bv thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

29. With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the church with a lofty voice. 

30. Now haply by yon gay green shaw. 

She wanders by yon spreading tree. 

47. Extensions of Cause denote :— 

1. Keason (why ?) : as, The man died of grief; He suflfered 

from fatigue. 

2. Farpose (for what purpose ?) : as, Man's hands were 

formed /or honest labour; He came to settle the dispute, 

3. Motive (with wluxt motive ?) : as, The knight-errant fought 

for glory. 

4. Condition (on what condition ?) : as, With care he will 

recover. 

5. Material {of what material ?) : as, Linen is made of flax. 

6. Concession or Adversativeness (notwithstanding what ? or, 

in spite of what ?) : as. In spite of all his efforts he failed. 

7. Source (from what source?): as, I learnt history /r(?;7i 

Hume, 

48. Ninth Analysis Model. 

1. The Jew's hand trembled for joy. 

2. Now she trips to milk the sand-red cow. 

3. He lived only for enloyment. 

4. With proper speed our quarters may be gained to-morrow 

evenmff. 

5. The couches were made of bronze. 

6. He at last reached his cottage notwithstanding the perils of his 

journey. 

7. He derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible regard for 

justice, tempered by a disposition to clemency. 
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8. We come with joy from our eternal rest 
To see the oppressor in his tnm oppress'd. 



1. 


Subject. 


Predicate. 


Oljeet. 


Extenaion. 


The Jew's hand 


trembled 




for joy. 


2. 


8he 


trips 




now 

to milk the sand red 
cow. 


3. 


Ho 


Uved 




only for enjoyment, 
with proper speed 


4. 


Our quarters 


may be gained 












to-morrow evening. 


5. 


The couches 


were made 




of bronze. 


6. 


He 


reached 


his cottage 


at last 
notwithstanding the 


7. 


He 


derived 


an inflexible regard 
for justice, tem- 
pered by a dis- 
position to cle- 
mency 


perils of his journey, 
from his philosophic 
studies. 


8. 


We 


come 




with joy 










from our eternal rest 
to see the oppressor ini 






1 




his turn oppressed. 



Exercise 24. 

Mention each extension of cause : — 
1. She cannot move for joy. 2. The green leaves quiver with the 
cooling wind. 3. I came to beg. 4. For your voices I have fought. 
5. With diligence the merchant may grow rich. 6. The cups were 
made of glass. 7« In spite of the feeble struggles of the old man, the 
Saracens had already torn from him his upper garment. 8. He derives 
his philosophy from Locke. 9. I open'd but the door to throw him 
meat. 10. I perish for want. 11. I got up to air my room b^ opening 
the window. 12. To remedy these evils he enlarged his capital. 13. 
"Why did you wish me wilder ? 14. With your permission I shall now 
consider in detail the arguments on the other side. 15. The ark was 
made of gopher wood. 16. Notwithstanding the furious storm he suc- 
ceeded in crossing the mountain. 17. From this writer we learn many 
■curious facts. 18. I wander for my sin. 19. He was speechless with 
rage. 20. The budding twigs spread out their fan to catch the breezy 
air. 21. Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise. 22. Yon 
have received many wounds for your country. 23. Through want of 
courage and sound judgment, many whale-fishers have lost their lives. 
24. Without observation, he will make no progress in science. 25. In 
£pite of their efforts to enter the breach, they were repulsed. 26. He 
is sprung from a noble family. 27. We'll roam through the forest for 
each idle weed. 28. Why did I live to see this day ? 29. Great pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent the fire from communicating to the 
trees of the forest. 

30. To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way. 

31. No more he^ll leave his native land 

In foreign parts to roam. 
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Exercise 25. 
Analyse : — 
1. I am hungry again with fishing. 2. The same room serred us for 
parlour and kitchen. 3. On these conditions the English laid down 
their arms. 4. The honse was bnilt of stone. 5. In spite of repeated 
warnings, he neglected to strengthen the fortifications. 6. The Norman 
kin^ were descended from Rollo. 7.' Poets are not very famous for 
their prudence. 8. From motives of policy this theatrical representa- 
tion was for some time continued. 9. in slumbers oft for fear I quake. 
10. One cannot write the life of Rubens without transcribing twenty 
authors. 11. In spite of the great strength of his antagonist he proved 
victor in the contest. 12. They are not armed at all points for battle. 
13. The country flocked in crowds t^ behold their sovereign. 14. The 
same alarming distinction was conferred on Rebecca in spite of her 
father's entreaties. 15. Thus with shame we stained ourselves, to sava 
our friend from blame. 16. She only stooped to tie her silver sandals. 
17. Why shouldst thou pine ? 18. Wherefore did you blind yourself 
from his quick eyes ? 19. Why were they proud ? 20. They spake a 
tale, time after time, to quiet her. 21. Thou dost often retire to mourn. 
22. I kept my door, shut at first, through fear of losing her. 23. My 
boat is made of wood. 24. He made the mercy-seat of pure gold. 25. 
He acted from a selfish motive. 

26. An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye. 

27. Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

28. No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 
To turn imploring famine from the gate. 

29. Rock'd in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down in peace te sleep. 

30. With hollow eyes 
Many all day in dazzling river stood, 

To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 

Questions on §§ 37—48. 

1. How may the predicate be extended? 2. Name the kinds of wordfl and phrases 
which may form the extension. 8. When the extension is a noun in the objectire 
case, how is it governed? 4. To what is the nominative absolute equivalent? 6. How 
is the adverb not treated in analysis? 6. How are extensions classified as to their 
meaning ? 7. What do extensions of time denote ? 8. What do extensions of place 
denote? 9. What do extensions of manner denote? 10. How are extensions of 
measure sometimes treated ? 11. What do extensions of caiise denote ? 

Boles for Analysis. 

49. The following mles will help the student to analyse simple sen- 
tences : 

1. Find the finite verb and set it down as the predicate. 

2. Find the nominative case to this verb and set it down as tho 

subject. 

3. With the subject set down all words which qualify it. 

4. If the predicate be a transitive verb, look for its object. 

5. See whether there be any indirect object. 

6. With the object set down all words which qualify it. 

7. Find the words expressing the time, place, manner, or cause of 

the action, and set them down as extensions. 
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8. Do not mistake a participle or infinitive mood for a predicate. 

A participle is really an adjective, an infinitive mood a noon. 

9. Remember that the verb to be cannot by itself form a predicate, 

unless it means to exist. 

10. In analysis, disregard 

(a) Interjections ) because they stand, as it were, oiU 

(&) Nominatives of address ( of the sentence. 

Some writers also propose to throw out as redundant 

(1) Aa, when it is appositive (§ 33, i, Ola. 3). 

(2) For, when it means to be (§ 33, i, Obs. 4). 

(3) There, when it is an expletive adverb : as. There is a land. 

It may be treated as formiug part of the predicate. 

(4) Itf when it takes the place of the real subject or object of a 

verb (§ 13, Obe, 2 ; § 30, Obs.). 
Some writers treat not as part of the predicate, and do not 
regard an, a, and the as enlargements. 

11. Observe carefully the various uses of the infinitive. It may be : — 
(a) Subject : as, To die is the lot of man. 

{b) Enlargement of subject : as. The moment to strike had come ; 

'Tis sweet to linger here, 
(c) Fart of predicate : as. To desire other men's goods is to covet, 
{d) Direct object : as, He loves to dance, 
(e) Enlargement of object : as, We saw a field to sell; He 

thought it easy to mn the prize. 
(/) Indirect object ; as. We heard the lions roar. 
ig) Extension of cause (pui^ose) : as. He came to dtcellin the town. 

12. Observe carefully the various uses of the prepositional phrase. 

When it is equivalent to an adjective, it may qualify a noun in 
any part of iSie sentence : when it is equivalent to an adverb, 
it may modify a verb, adjective, or adverb in any part of the 
sentence. Hence it may be : — 
(a) Enlargement of the subject : as, A sound of music touched 

mine ears. 
(6) Part of the predicate : as, He is of a desperate cJiaractcr (§ 21). 
(c) Enlargement of complementary nominative : as. This river 

is a stream o/grea^ depth. 
(cQ Enlargement of direct object : as. The most valiant of the Per- 
sian army had almost enclosed the small forces of the Oreeks. 
(e) Indirect object : as, They accused Caesar qf ambition. 
(/) Enlargement of indirect object : as, They crowned him king 

of fairy-land, 
(g) Extension of predicate : as, One cruse of water on his back 
he bore. 

13. It is often convenient, in analysis, to treat words joined by a 

pure conjunction as a simple expression : e.g.. Slowly and 
sadly we laid him down. Here Slowly and sadly may be called 
a compound extension of manner. The full construction, how- 
ever, is : Slowly [we laid him down] and sadly we laid him down» 

60. Tenth Analysis Model. 

1. With a trembling hand, she unfastened the chain and bolts. 

2. We made these strangers our bosom friends. 

3. Thither he hied, enamoured of the scene. 

4. Truth, of any great kind whatsoever, makes great WTiting. 
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5. Bv a divine instinct, men's minds mistrust ensuing danger. 

6. Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star in his steep course ? 

7. Happy this isle, with such a hero blest. 

8. The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight. 

9. Slowly thy flowing tide 
Came in, old Avon ! 

10. A weary palmer, worn and weak, 

I wander For my sin. 

11. Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call. 

12. Thence moving onward to the sounding shore, 
The lone enthusiast oft would take his way, 
Listeninj^, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 
Of the wide weltering waves. 

1. Tabnlar Analysis. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Sulject 


Prfdicate. 


Object. 


Exlenaion. 
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with a trembling 
hand. 


We 
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these strangers (Dir. 

ObJ.) 
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the scene. 
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mistrust 


ensuing danger 


by a divine instinct. 
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hast 


a charm to stay the 
morning star in 
his steep course. 




Thifl isle, blest with 
such a hero, 


[is] happy. 






The pale purple even 


melts . 




around thy flight. 


Thy flowing tide* 


came 




in 
slowly. 


I, a weary palmer, 
worn and weak. 


wander 




for my sin. 


11. 
I2. 


Nature, a mother 
kind alike to all, 


grants 


her bliss 


still 

at labour's earnest 
calL 


The lone enthusiast, 
thence moring on- 
ward to the sound- 
ing shore, listen- 
ing, with pleasing 
dread, to me deep 
roar of the wide 
weltering waves, 


would take 


his way 


oft. 



* The nominative of address, old Avon, is omitted in Tabular Analyaia. 
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2. Detailed Analysis. 



1. With a trembling hand 
she 

unfastened 

the 

chain and bolta. 

2. We 
made 
these 
strangers 
our 
bosom 
friends. 

8. Thither 
he 
hied 
enamoured of the ttctjue. 

4. Truth 

of any great kind whatsoever 

makes 

great 

writing. 

5. By a divine instinct 
men's 

minds 
mistrust 

danger. 

6. Hast 
thou 
a 
charm 

to stay the morning star in his steep course? 

7. Happy 
this 
isle 

with such a hero blest. 

8. The 
pale 
purple 
even 
melts 

around thy flight 

9. Slowly 
thy 

flowing 
tide 
came 

in, • 

old Avon. 

10. A weazy palmer, worn and weak 

wander 
for my sin. 

11. Nature 

a mother kind alike to all 

stiU 

grants 

ner 

bliss 

at labour's earnest call. 

12. Thence moTing onward to the sounding shore 
The 

lone 

enthusiast 

oft 
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would take Predicate. 

his Enlargement of object. 

way Object. 

Listening, with pleasing dread, to the deep ) 

roar V-Enlargement of subject 

Of the wide weltering waves. ) 

Exercise 26. 
simple sentences fob analysis. 



1. In beautv's light von glide along. 2. With the saw they sundered 
trees in boards and planks. 3. Content thee, child, in my bower to 
dwell. 4. I woo thee not with gifts. 5. The blinding mist came down. 
6. The Ranger on his couch lay warm. 7. A weary heart went thank- 
ful to rest. 8. The fagot lent its blazing light. 9. The archer vin- 
dicated their opinion of his skill. 10. I resolved to go to service. 
11. She was desirous of going to Portugal. 12. The furrow lies fresh. 
13. He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 14. The father ordered 
me to be a spy upon his son. 15. I am glad of it. 16. Socrates was 
instructed in eloquence by a woman. 17. Perhaps the most pleasing 
remains of our ancient glaciers are to be found in these ^oups of minia- 
ture hills. 18. Verily, you shall not go. 19. The pit is sixty feet 
deep. 20. The capital was governed by a perpetual magistrate, assisted 
by a council of senators, emphatically styled the Fathers of the City. 
21. We love the play-place of our early days. 22. I have lived ever 
since, my heart palpitating with fears of detection. 23. Having suc- 
ceeded in inducing me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to hold 
conversation upon any topic of minor importance. 24. That ^ven, 
nothing now remaineth more. 25. The riderless horse was led m the 
rear. 26. The queen held bv her resolution. 27. The merry lark 
her matins sings aloft. 28. A cherry-tree before the door he spies. 
29. Without one bitter feeling let us part. 30. How does the absent 
pole the needle move 2 

B. 

I. In a few minutes I came to myself. 2. They rest to provide the 
means of crossing the moat. 3. 1 11 sin^ thee a song in thy praise. 
4. Bees delight in opening flowers. 5. The winds howl to the waves' 
dashing roar. 6. For six long weary hours we toiled bravely. 7. He 
sate quietly in a summer's evening on a bank a-fishing. , 8. Suspicion 
always haunts the guilty mind. 9. The thief doth fear each bush an 
officer. 10. An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 11. Dece- 
balus, the Dacian king, approved himself a rival not unworthy of 
Trajan. 12. That music of the early year brings tears of anguish to my 
eyes. 13. The dwarf turned his rase on the young farmer. 14. He sat 
without candle in the twilight, with the window wide open towards the 
river. 15. This land is now no home for thee. 16. The fields are gay 
with people in their best array. 17. Waft aside the curtain drawn by 
preiuoice and pride. 18. Jasmine ! thy fair and star-like flowers 
witn honour should be crown'd. 19. Much remains to conquer still. 
20. They, round the ingle, form a circle wide. 21. He stood at bay for a 
short time, against five assailants. 22, Ap;ain in fancy I behold thee. 
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23. She was clad in rags. 24 Her stumbling step somewhat her amazed. 
25. A short dispute about precedence somewhat delayed their leaving 
the apartment. 26. Night had covered her uncomely face with a black 
veil. 27. He turned over its pages with trembling fingers. 28. On 
hasty wings thy youth is flown. 29. With what a pleasmg dread they 
swell the soul ! 30. Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst. 

C. 

1. Blondel resumed the lay. 2. Kind pity checks my spleen. 3. Thus 
passed the time. 4. Our coach, having rolled for some time, stopped 
at a pretty large house. 5. I, madam, am become your praiser. 6. I 
am in your power. 7. Here I found an asylum against hunger. 8. He 
has made himself rich in managing the affairs of the poor. 9. My situa- 
tion became very perplexing. 10. He saw somethmg shining 'in the 
dark. 11. Winter days brine much delight. 12. The lights began to 
twinkle from the rock. 13. I have said too much. 14. Small things 
make base men proud. 15. Society is no comfort to one not sociable. 
16. To be universally intelligible is not the highest merit. 17. The 
traveller now descends gradually towards the town along a broad swell 
of ground. 18. On the west the ground rises gently. 19. A third night 
of horror now approached. 20. At the end of this period a small vessel 
was descried at a distance. 21. All hearts on board were melted with 
pity at their deplorable condition. 22. All worldly shapes shall melt in 
gloom. 23. At last the clouds consign their treasure to the fields. 

24. The swallow skims in haste the village green. 25. 'Tis only noble 
to be good. 26. Incensed at this preparation on the hermit's part for 
making good his inhospitable purpose, the knight struck the door 
furiously with his foot. 27. I spied him skulking in his peasant's dress. 
28. A sweet hymn was by the low winds chanted in the sky. 29. They 
fought like brave men loug and well. 30. You saw them gathering for 
the festival. 



1. Sometimes a-drooping from the sky, 

I heard the sky-lark sing. 

2. Through tears the rising sun 

I oft have viewed. 

3. All watched with fixed and shuddering eye 

To see that fearful arrow fly. 

4. Home again, shaking oft the puzzled pate. 

Went Fietro to announce a change mdeed. 

5. The gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

6. With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless woe. 
7* I dread thee, fate, relentless and severe. 
With all a poet's, husband's, father's fear. 

8. All night likewise they of the town in fright 
Upon their wall good watch and ward did keep. 

9. Tnen did the warlike maid herself repose 
Under the wings of Isis all that night. 
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10. Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest« 

11. At church, with meek and unaffected grace^ 
His looks adorned the venerable place. 

12. Lightly this little herald flew luoft, 
Followed bjr fflad Endymion's clasped hand«k 

13. A damsel with | dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw. 

14. Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 
Like season'd timber, never gives. 

15. Behold her single in the fiel<C 

Yon solitary Highland lass ! 

16. The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran. 

17. There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village-master taught his little school. 

18. Chained m the market-place, he stood, 
A man of giant frame. 

19. There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

20. Again I'll linger in a sloping mead 
To hear the speckled thrushes. 

21. To commune with those orbs, once more I raised 
My sight right upward. 

^. Into that self -same lawn 

All suddenly, with jojrful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded. 

23. Sometimes 

A scent of violets, and blossoming limes 
Loiter'd around us. 

24. Bome for empire far renowned. 
Tramples on a thousand states. 

25. * Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 

26. One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meacre hands 

A dyins head. 

27. Through hill and valley eveiy breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings. 

28. At daybreak on the bleak sea-beach 
A fisherman stood aghast. 

29. A thousand knights are pressing 
Close behind the snow-white crest. 

30. Cold blew the bitter bitinjg north 
Upon thy early humble birth. 

1. No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound. 

2. How calmly, gliding through the dark-blue sky^ 
The midnight moon ascends. 
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8. For threescore years in penance spent, 
My knees those flinty stones have worn. 

4. To suppliant Hollana he vouchsafed a peace. 
Our once bold rival of the British main. 

5. With broadened nostrils to the sky upturned 
The conscious heifer snufGs the stormy gale. 

6. Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swelled. 
And €he mixed ruin of its banks overspread, 

At last the roused-up river pours along. 

7. All the northern downs. 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds. 

8. From that bleak tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness. 

9. Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumidt swelled, surge above surge. 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar. 

10. Still green with bays each ancient altar stands. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. 

11. Sudden from tiie hills. 

O'er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataracts, 
A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at once. 

12. He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume. 

13. These speeches then their brother spake 

To this sick couple there. 

14. Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear. 

15. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks. 

16. Here comes in embassy 

The French king's daughter, with yourself to speak, 

17. Necessity will make us all forsworn 

Three thousand times within this three years' space* 

18. Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, 'gan passage find. 

19. The pale-faced lady of the black-eyed night 
First tips her hornM brows with easy light. 

20. No beast for his food 
Dares now range the wood. 

21. Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade, 
By godlike poets venerable made. 

22. Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 

23. He bancs in shades the orange bright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 

24. In justice you cannot refuse 

To think of our distress. 

25. The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
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In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

26. Discourging o*cr old stories past, 

They went by chance amidst their talk, 
To the churchyard to take a walk. 

27. In swarming cities vast. 
Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long-resounding voice oft breaking clear. 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base. 

28. Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view ! 

29. To each unthinking bemg Heav'n, a friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end. 

30. In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress. 
Like a bloodhound well beaten 
The bridegroom stands, eaten 

By shame. 

P. 

1. A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony. 

2, He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 



The yellow-bees in the ivy-bloom. 
3, In painted plumes superbly dress'd. 



A native of the eorgeous east. 

By many a billow toss'd ; 
Poll gains at len^h the British shore, 
Part of the captain's precious store, 

A present to his host. 

4. All these, life's rambling journey done, 
Have found their home, the grave. 

5. How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half -dream 1 

6. The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods aU the deep-blue gloom with beams divine. 

7. At one o'clock the wind with sudden shift 
Threw the ship right into the trough of the sea. 

8. His floating rooe around him folding. 
Slow swe^^ps he through the columned aisle. 

9. He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand. , j -i 

10. Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, deserted and silent. 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 

11. Far over purple seas. 
They wait in sunny ease. 
The balmy southern breeze. 

To bring them to their northern home once more. 

12. On the heights of Killiecrankie 
Yester-mom our army lay. 

13. In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
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14. Other dogs of loyal clieer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 

Up the woodside hieing. . ^ . v,^ 

15. The sun, above the mountain's head, -«-^ 

A fre&hening lustre mellow "^ • 

Throagh all the long g|reen fields has spread. 
His first sweet evening yellow. 

16. I've never heard such music since, a . 

From every bending spray. 

17. Thus with ten wounds 

The river dragon, tamed at length, submits 

To let his sojourners depart. . 

18. No longer courted and caressed. 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured, to lord and lady gay, 
The unpremeditated lay. 

19. I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head. 

20. Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear. 

She crept to conceal herself there. 

21. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

22. Who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

23. How came the world's grey fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 

24. I chatter over stony waj'S, 

In little sharps and trebles. 

25. That night the fiery cross was sped 

0*er mountain and through glen. 
20. Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward. 

All in the valley of death , 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

27. The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 

28. In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with afTright 

At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 

29. I saw him in the banquet hour 

Forsake the festive throng. 
To seek his favourite minstrel's haunt. 
And give his soul to song. ^ 

30. A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 
Still srasping in his hand of ice 
That banner, with the strange device. 

Excelsior ! 
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CHAPTER VL— The Complex Sentence. 

61. There are three kinds of subordinate sentences: the 

NoTin Sentence, the Adjective Sentence, and the Adverb- 
ial Sentence. 

62. The connecting words are usually either conjunctions or 
relative pronouns. Interrogative pronouns, used in asking in- 
direct questions, likewise connect sentences. The connexion is 
also frequently marked by the use of adverbs or adverbial 
phrases, a conjunction being expressed or understood : as, My 
lieart smote me the moment [that] he shut the door. 

1. The Noun Sentence 

63. A Nonn Sentence is one that stands in the place of a 
noun. Thus, it may be : — 

1. Subject of a sentence : as, That you have lost your way is 

evident. 

2. Part of the predicate, forming the complementary nomin- 

ative : as. His complaint was that you deceived him, 

3. Direct object after : — 

(a) Transitive verb, active voice : as, He said that he 

could do it. 

(b) Transitive verb, passive voice : as, I was taught 

that learning is good. 

4. Indirect object: as. We are desirous that you should 

succeed = We are desirous of your success. 

J5. In apposition with : — 

(a) A noun : as, The fact that he was with them is well 

known. 
(&) The pronoun it: as, It is strange that you should 

think so = It, viz., that you should think so^ is 

strauge. 

♦6. Object after : — 

(a) An infinitive : as, He delighted to tell the young 

men how everything was done. 

(b) A participle : as, Lord Lucan, with reluctance, gave 

the order to Lord Cardigan to advance upon the 
guns, conceiving that his orders coinpdled him to 
do so. 
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(c) A verbal noun* : as, We cannot blame you for 

thinking that we will make no scruple of forsaking 
you, 

(d) A preposition : as, Attend to what the minstrel sings. 

Oh». 1. A noun sentence may be used in place of the double object after factitiye 
verbs : thus, I believe that he xa innocent a I believe him to be tnnoe/nU. 

Obe. 2. When noun sentences form the indirect object after certain nouns and ad- 
jectives having a verbal siffniflcation, they may be analysed as noun sentences in 
apposition with a noun understood : as. We are desirous that you should nteeeed = we 
are desirous [of this remit, iHm.,'] that you should succeed. Such nouns and adjectives are : 
care, certainty, consciousness, desire, doubt, knowledge, aware, cartful, certain, conscious, 
desirous, doubtful, mindful, forgetful, sure, &c. 

54. The Oonnectiyes of the Noun Sentence are :— 

1 . That : as, I am convinced that he will go, 

2. BiU that : as, There is no doubt but that he is a traitor, 

3. Interrogative pronouns, who, which, what, whether, who- 

ever, whatever : as, JFhat caused the tumtUt remains a 
mystery ; I know who you are. 

4. Other interrogative words, when, how, why, where, where- 

fore, &c. : as, Some asked me where the rub''*s grew. 

Obs. 1. The conjunction that is frequently omitted ; and, when the sentence is a 
direct quotation, no connective is required : as, I know he wiU stay ^ I know [that] he 
vriU stay ; He said, ** Thou art the man." 

Obs. 2. The principal sentence is put parenthetically, and the conjunction is then 
omitted : as. Sis son, it may be, dreads no harm =s it may be Ithat] his son dreads no 
harm. Some writers analyse the parenthetical sentence separately, without reference 
to the other sentence, which they treat as the principal one. 

Obs. 8. A noun sentence is sometimes introduced by the conjunction but instead of 
hut that : as, I doubt not but at yonder tree I shall catch a chub. 

Obs. 4. If (== whether) may introduce a noim sentence : as, Ask tf he knows his 
name. 

Obs. 5. I^at (s what) may introduce a noun sentence : as, I cannot set at nought 
2%at I have held so dear. 

Obs. 6. A noun sentence may be tested by substituting for it the word something. 
This something may be : (1) A fact ; as. He declared that the Indians had carried off his 
horse in the night : (2) A contingency or doubt ; as, She enquired if I had any hope : 
<8) A person ; as. He asked me who were our creditors : (4) A thinff ; as, I know not 
what strange prejudice is rooted in his mind : (5) An aniznal ; as. Take whichever horse 
you prefer : (6) A time ; as, We know not when the end will be : (7) A place ; as. He 
enqtiired whit?ier we were going : (8) A manner ; as, A foreigner wonders how this 
can be maintained : (0) A cause ; as, Why and wherefore they should do so, I cannot 
learn. 

65. Two or more noun sentences, connected by a conjunction, 
may stand in the same relation to the principal sentence. Such 
noun sentences, though subordinate to the principal sentence, are 
said to be co-ordinate to each other : as, 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, " Boatman^ ao not tarry I 
And rU give thee a silver pound 

To row U8 o^er the Jerry ." 

£'a3>Z(»iafi0».— The noun sentence, " Boatman, do not tarry i" is in the objective relation 

* Or gervmd. 
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to eriet ; also the noun sentence, ** FU give thee a silver pound To row us o'lr the ferry " i» 
in the objective relation to crita. These noun sentences are connected by trnd, and ar& 
said to be co-ordinate to each other. 

56. Eleventh Anali'sis Model. 

1. Whether he would do wisely, is another question. 

2. My meat shall be what these wild woods a£ford. 

3. From that mark how far they rove we see. 

4. Julian was taught by experience, that caution and vigilance are 

the most important lessons of the art of war. 
6. Elizabeth was uncertain what to do. 

6. The news that the Tower of Tillietudlem was to be defended 

against the insurgents, afforded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteers. 

7. That he is mad, 'tis true. 

8. I am afraid to think what I have done. 

9. He left me abruptly, assuring me I should see him again soon. 

10. Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear. 

11. The remembrance of what he had endured, disposed him to re- 

taliation. 

12. Tell me, on what holv ground 
May domestic peace be found. 

13. He asked me whence I came, whither I was going, and what 

I was. 

Ohservaiume. 

Ohe. 1. In sentence 1, itmaybe supplied as the subject, and the noun sentence: 
placed in apposition with it. 

Ohe. 2. In sentence 2, what may be resolved into the things tohieh. The jirincipat 
sentence will then be My meat ehaU be the things: and which these wild woods afford will 
be an adjective sentence qualifying things. 

Obs. S. In sentence 3, how has the force both of an adverb and a conjunction. A» 
an adverb, it modifies /ar; as a conjunction, it joins the noun sentence to the prin- 
cipal sentence. 

Obs. 4. Sentence 5 may be resolved into EKznheth wan uncertain [ofl the thing which 
[she ovght] to do. Here the principal sentence is Elizabeth was tmeertain of the thing : 
and which she ought todo\AZ.n adjective sentence qualifying thing. 

Obs. 5. Sentence 8 is equivalent to / am afraid to think [o/] the thing whith I haw 
done. I am afraid to think of the tAm*/— principal sentence : which I have ifone—adjec^ 
tive sentence, qualifying thing. 

Obs. 6. In sentence 10, what may be resolved into the thing which. The principal 
sentence will then be Praising the thrng...makes the remembrance dear: and which is lost 
will be an adjective sentence qualifying tMng. 

Obs. 7. In sentence 11, what may be resolved into the things' which. The principal 
sentence will then be The remembrance €f the things... disposed him to retaliation : and 
which he had endured will be an adjective sentence qualifying things. 

Obs. 8. In sentence 13, and connects tiie co-ordinate noun sentences e and <f, and 
the noun sentence d is connected with tiie xnrinci^ sentence a by the interrogative 
pronoun what. Some writers treat whence and whither as extensions of the preoicalltt 
OS well as connectives. 
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Exercise 27. 

Mention the noun sentences : — 
1. I know where the violet grows. 2. I'm sure I never wished them 
ill. 3. Remember how the old seer came raging down. 4. Tell Flesh 
it is but dust. 5. I ask'd thee "Give me mimortiUitv." 6. What is 
yours to bestow is not yours to reserve. 7. Men should be what they 
seem. 8. I had endured hardships, it is true. 9. I resolved to taker 
care how I behaved to people in giving audience. 10. ** The praise of 
the physician," said the Arabian, "is in the recovery of his patient." 
11. Time shall unfold what plsated cunning hides. 12. I was con- 
vinced there was no better food in the cell. 13. What thou art, we 
know not. 14. The village all declared how much he knew. 15. He 
assured me that she had iQl the faults a mule could have. 16. Whatever 
the ocean pales, or sky inclips, is thine. 17. I hold that it becomes no 
man to nurse despair. 18. The world's best comfort was, his doonb 
was pass'd. 19. I cannot tell you how or why they parted. 20. Yon; 
might almost forget it was not day. 21. They say, there is divinity in: 
odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death. 22. The hearty 
distrusting, asks if this be joy. 23. They say you are a melancholy 
fellow. 24. Whatever man possesses, God has lent. 25. I know thooi 
art most valiant. 26. The emperor was easily convinced that his own* 
safety was incompatible with the life of his cousin. 27. His sole confi- 
dence was derived from the persuasion that Minerva inspired all his. 
actions. 28. He hoped his past actions might outweigh his present.. 
29. Then let mie see wherein m^ tongue hath robbed him. 30. It has 
been a question with some critics whether tragedy originated with 
Thespis. 

Exercise 28. 

Analyse : — 
1. See how pleasantly that meadow looks. 2. I know what the poet 
says in the like case. 3. Tell Honour how it alters. 4. Some time 
after, we suppose that this novice lights upon a more artificial work of 
the same nature. 5. It is by no means a true maxim that an idle man» 
hurts nobody but himself. 6. He (Napoleon) remarked with compla- 
cency, ** Europe will say that I have already made a conquest." 7. We 
wished then that we had not been all alone in the desert. 8k It has 
often happened that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle^ 
9. Much it joys me too, to see you are become so penitent. 10. The 
chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr. Thornhill had provided 
music and refreshments. 11. The neighbours, hearing what was going 
forward, came flocking about us. 12. Be assured they cannot stand 
our assault for half an hour. 13. I cannot help thinking that the im- 
petuosity of our colonel is hurrying us against them rather prematurely. 
14. Whatever time you require to oring your fancied admirer to an ex> 
planation, shall be granted. 16. Hiey catch at whatever comes before 
them. 16. I am almost confident they live. 17. I can feel its throb- 
bings will soon be at rest. 18. IVe told thee how the Southrons fell 
beneath the broad claymore. 19. I know not if the dark or bright 
shall be my lot. 20. Never have I told thee yet how the great Mar- 
quis died. 
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21. Whatsoever thou wilt have 

I will thee grant. 

22. Fain would I be resolved 
How things are done. 

23. Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day. 

24. lives of great men all remind ns 

We can make our lives sublime. 

25. Thine own unworthiness 
Will still that thou art mine, not his, confesx 

26. She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

27. Few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be. 

28. There's no doubt, his majesty -* 
Will soon recover his accustomed health. 

29. I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist'ring angel shall my sister be. 

30. I will tell you now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song 
From old or modem bard, in hall or bower. 

QuEsnoKS ON §§ 51—56. 

1. What are the ihree kinds of eubordinate sentences? 2. What classes of words 
are used as connectives ? 8. What is a noun sentence ? 4. In which parts of the 
principal sentence may a noun sentence stand 7 6. What are the connectives of the 
noun sentence ? 6. When is no connective found with the noun sentence? 7. How 
are parenthetical sentences treated? 8. When may but introduce a noun sentence? 
9. THien may t/ introduce a noun sentence? 10. By what test may a noun sentence 
be known? 11. When are noun sentences co-ordinate to eadi other? 

2. The Adjective Sentence. 

67. An Adjective Sentence is one that stands in the place 
of an adjective. It may qualify a noun or any of its equiva- 
lents in any part of the principal sentence. Thus we find an 
adjective sentence attached to : — 

1. The subject: as, The person who grieves, 'suffers his 

passion to grow upon him. 

2. An enlargement of the subject : as, The daring of the 

plan which brought on the combat is unparalleled. 

3. The complementary nominative : as, 

True love's the gift which God lias given 
To man aUme beneath the heaven, 

4. The object : — 

(a) Direct : as, The man approached the lamp which 

was on the table, 

(b) Indirect: as, 

Some men make gain a fountain whence proceeds 
A stream of liberal and heroic deeds. 
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5. An enlargement of the object : — 

(a) Direct : as, We attacked a body of stoat apprentices, 
who had taken possession of a part of the ground 
allotted to us for the scene of our diversions. 

(5) Indirect : as, He gave a purse of gold to the son of 
the man wlw had saved his life, 

6. An extension : as, My grandfather received this relation 

with that coldness of civility which was peculiar to him, 

68. The Ooxmectives of the Acljectiye Sentence are :— 

1. The relative pronouns, who, which, that, whoever, who- 
soever : as. He breaks the cord that held him at the rack. 

2« The words where, when, why, whereon, wheureof, whereby, 
&c., which have a pronominal character, being each 
equivalent to a relative pronoun preceded by a prepo- 
sition. Thus, where = in which ; when = at which 
(time) ; why = for which ; whereon = on which ; 
whereof = of which ; whereby = by whiclv ^.^., He 
finds the pasture wliere his fellows graze = He finds 
the pasture in which his fellows graze, 

Ola. 1. The relative, when in the objective case, ia sometimes omitted: as, Tho 
wreath [whichl he wore drew down an instant curse. 

Oba. 2. Sometimes the antecedent of an adjective sentence is not expressed : as. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash. 

Ohs. 8. A sentence introduced by a compound relative may be resolved into an 
antecedent noun or pronoun and an adjective sentence. In such a case the ante- 
cedent will belong to the principal sentence and the relative to the adjective sen- 
tence : as, 

Ci) Tdl me tohai you loani = tell to me the thing tchlch you want. 

{2) Whoever told you so spoke falsely = the person spoke falsely who told you so. 

(3) Whatever you do, do well = do the thing well which you do. 

Obs. 4. When but is equivalent to who + not, t?iat + not, or which + i^ot, it introduces 
an adiective sentence : as, There is nothing in the world but was made by God = There 
is noihing in the world which was not made by God 

Oi«. sTwhen the relative pronoun who can be turned into and he, the sentence that 
toho introduces must be considered co-ordinate and not adjective : as, I wi'ute to your 
brother who replied that you were away from home = and hf. replied, die. 

Obs. 6. Which, when it does not relate to a noun or pronoun, but to the import of 
the clause, often connects co-ordinate sentences : as, He heard that the bank had 
failed, wMch was a heavy Vow to him = and this failure was, 'Ac. 

Obs. 7. Some writers call as after such, same, so, or as, a relative : as, Such as differ 
from them are imwise. But this sentence is elliptical, being equivalent to "Such 
[persons] as [the persons are who] differ from them are unwise." Here " as the persons 
are " is an adverbial sentence (§ 62), and "who differ from them" an adjective sen- 
tence! 

69. Care must be taken to distinguish between noun sen- 
tences in which an indirect question is involved and adjective 
sentences introduced by the conjunctions how, wlien, where, wh%, 
&Q, An adjective sentence always qualifies a noun (or its 
equivalent) expressed or understood. E.g,, (1) She wanted to 
know where lie put the letter (noun sentence) ; (2) She wanted 
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to know the place where (^s in which) he put the letter (adjec- 
tive sentence). 

60. Two or more adjective sentences, connected by a con- 
junction, may stand in the same relation to the principal sen- 
tence. Such adjective sentences, though subordinate to the 
principal sentence, are said to be co-ordinate to each other : as, 

A simple child 
TJiat UglUly draws its breath, 
And/eela its life in every linA, 
What should it know of death ? 

Explanation.— Th^ adjective sentence. That ligMy draws its breath, qualifies thUd; 
alflo the adjective sentence, [That] feels Us life in every Umbt qualifies child. These ad- 
jective sentences are connected by aTuf, and are said to be co-ordinate to each other. 
The principal sentence is, What should it, a simple child, know of deathf 

61. Twelfth Analysis Model. 

1. From his sixth year, the boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills. 

2. Upon that open moorland stood a grove, 

The wished-f or port to which my course was bound. 

3. Strongest minds are often those of whom the noisy world hears 

least. 

4. I found no place wherein I might abide. 

5. The reapers sang of war 

That lifts its shining wings. 

6. We have among us tiie g^lant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman 

who, according to his years, should be in the decline of his life. 

7. Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep. 

8. Thence sne them bron^t into a stately hall 
Wherein were many tables fair dispread. 

9. Oswin, the friend I loved, is dead. 

10. Not a hut he builds but is the visible embodiment of a thought. 

11. Can this be he who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 

O'er whom such thankful tears were shed. 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread. 

12. Fain would I know the reason 

Why the little ant, 
All the summer season, 
Layeth up inrovision 

On condition 
To know no winter's want* 
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THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. C) 

Ohi. 1. In sentence 1 (b), apeak-of may be put as the predicate, and tehom the direct 
object 

Ol». 2. Tn sentence 4 {b\ wherein («in which) may also be treated as an extension, 
because it modifies as well as connects. 

Obs, 3. In sentence 5 (a), tang-o/mAj be put as the jiredicate, and war the direct 
object. 

Obs. 4. In sentence 7 (a) [to] think of thnn may be put as part of the predicate. 

Obs. 5. In sentence 8 n), wherein (= in which) may also be treated as an extension, be- 
cause it modifies as well as connects. 

Ob». 6. In sentence 10 (a), the adverb not modifies the adjective a, hence it is put 
-with a hut in the object, uie meaning being not one hut. In this case, not does not 
modify the verb, and therefore must not be called an extension. 

Ob$. 7. In sentence 12 (b), why (= for which) may also be treated as an extensiony 
because it modifies as well as connects. 

Exercise 29. 

Mention the adjective sentences : — 
1. She left the yiUage where she had lived. 2. The place where she 
had been was empty. 3. I heard of one whaler which, after many 
years' absence, was given up for lost. 4. Thou hast done a deed 
whereat valour will weep. 5. He smarteth most t^at hides his smart. 
6. He cut the solemn groves where idols stood. 7. He fetched up » 
sack in which was the provision he had brought from the ships. 8. The 
flowors are Nature's jewels, with whose wealth she decks her summer 
beauty. 9. The labour we delight in physics pain. 10. He that 
studieth revenge keepeth his own wounds green. 11. He led the way 
accordingly to a splendid pavilion, where was everything that royal 
luxury could devise. 12. He looked around for something wherein to 
exercise his strength. 13. They laugh that win. 14. I slept like one 
who had suffered much fatigue. 15. Tune is the old justice, that 
examines all offenders. 16. Above the cavern stood a strong windlass, 
with a rope coiled round it of which one end hung down. 17. Conversa: 
with him that is wise, and says little. 18. Columbus, after a short 
time, left the island where he had first landed. 19. I could a tale 
nnfold whose lightest touch would harrow up thy soul. 20. There is a 
chamber far away where sleep the good and brave. 21. Trust not him 
that hath once broken faith. 22. The quarry in which I wrought lay 
on the southern shore of a noble inland bay. 23. The valley that thoa 
seest is the vale of misery. 24. I cannot contain the joy that your 
presence inspires me with. 25. Sympathy is the golden key which 
unlocks the treasures of wisdom. 26. The reason why I came is ob- 
vious. 27. The deep interest, with which the Italians hail gifted men^ 
inspires them to the mightiest efforts. 

28. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

29. Why, then, the world's mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 

30. Your shelter from the blinding storm. 
Good folks, is idl I crave. 

Exercise 30. 

1. He that dies pays all debts. 2. They that touch pitch will be 
defiled. 3. The unity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. 
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4. The flower that smiles to-day to-morrow dies. 5. I walk in meadows 
where grows fresh green grass. 6. O, how wretched is that poor man 
who hangs on princes' favours ! 7. I tell yon that which yon your- 
selves do know. 8. Sweet is the lore which nature brings. 9. He is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 10. He 
saw the delicate ground on which he was treading. 11. He leaned 
upon the bridge that spans the glen. 12. They dreamt not of a perish- 
able home who thus could build. 13. Thou hadst a voice whose sound 
was like the sea. 14. Behold the cot ! where thrives the industrious 
swain. 15. I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 16. Is this a 
dagger which I see before me ? 17. I that denied thee gold will give 
mv heart. 18. These are the honours I boast of. 19. The flowers 
which sleep by night opened their gentle eves. 20. The onl^ ford by 
which the travellers could cross was guarded by a party of militia. 

21. In spring's green lap there blooms a flower. 
Whose cup imbibes each vernal shower. 

22. He is no man on whom perfections wait, 
That, knowing sin withm, will touch the gate. 

23. All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

24. She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost. 

25. Thou alone know'st the glorv of summer, 

Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects, that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towereqt 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 

26. Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew. 

27. The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality. 

28. Early he perceives, 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply, 

That shines for him, and shines for all mankind. 

29. The happy hour may soon be near 

That brings us pleasant weather. 

30. It was the time when England's queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a sovereign dread. 

Questions on §§ 57—61. 

1. What Is an adjective sentence? 2. What may an adjective sentence qualify? 
8. In which parts of the principal sentence may adjective sentences be introduced? 
4. What are the connectives of the adjective sentence ? 5. When is the connective of 
the adjective sentence omitted ? 6. How may a sentence introduced by a compound 
relative be resolved ? 7. When does but introduce an adjective sentence? 8. When 
docs who introduce a co-ordinate sentence? 9. When does which introduce a oo-ordi- 
nntc sentence ? 10. Explain the construction of the sentence, ** Such as differ from 
tliorn are nnwiMe." 11. Show how to distinguish noun sentences and adjective sen- 
t< 1. ■ :h introduced by the same connectives. 12. When are adjective sentences co- 
u^'linate to each other? 
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3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

62. An Adverbial Sentence is one that stands in place of 
an adverb, and therefore modifies some verb, adjective, or ad- 
verb: as, 

1. He began the work when I came (modifies verb began). 

2. He is taller than I am (modifies adjective taller). 

3. He came oftener than we exfpeded (modifies adverb 

oftener). 
Usually, however, the adverbial sentence is attached to the 
predicate. 

63. Two or more adverbial sentences, connected by a con- 
jimction, may stand in the same relation to the principal sen- 
tence. Such adverbial sentences, though subordinate to the 
principal sentence, are said to be co-ordinate to each other : as, 

When I arose and saw the davm, 
I sighed for thee. 

iSevIanafum.— The adverbial sentence, When 1 aroM, modifies sighed : also the ad- 
verbial sentence, [when] I aav) the dawn, modifies sighed. These adverbial sentences are 
connected by and, and are said to be co-ordinate to each other. 

64. Adverbial sentences express Time, Place, Manner, or Cause. 

65. Adverbial Sentences of Time denote :— 

1. Point or Period of Time {when f) : as, WTien they heard 

my desperate cries, they came out of the shed. 

2. Duration of Time {how long ?) : as. We frolic while 'tis 

May. 

3. Bepetition of Time {how often ?) : as, JFhen my arms I 

stretch, he stretches his. 

66. The Connectives of Adverbial Sentences of Time 

are the subordinative conjunctions After, as, before, ere, since, 
tUl, until, when, whenever, wherewpon, while, whilst, and the com- 
pound conjunctions As soon as, as often as, as long as, just when, 
no sooner than, the moment that, after that, before that, till that, 
untU that. 

Oba. 1. When hut is equivalent to than, it introduces an adverbial sentence of time : 
as, He had no sooner departed hut the rebellion bi'oke out. 

Obs, 2. When as is equivalent to whilst, it introduces an adverbial sentence of 
time: as. 

And, as I mounted up the hiU, 
The music in mv heart I bore. 

Ohs. S. An adverbial sentence of time is often abbreviated : as. He fell whilst walk- 
ing on the terrace = He feU whilst [he was] walking on the terrace. 

Ohs. 4. When the connective is a double conjunction (after that, be/ore that, till that, 
witil tJuit), it is better to supply the ellipsis : as, Long they travelled with little ease, 
till [it happened] that at last they to a castle came. 
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67- Thibteekth Analysis Model. 

1. Ere a sword was drawn, an arrow from my bow had pierced their 

chief. 

2. They fought until they both did sweat 

3. As oft as he passed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. 

4. I will tell you a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast. 

5. Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 

Till fed by stranger hands. 

6. As soon as the space was marked out, the pioneers carefully 

levelled the ground. 

7. He had no sooner reached the main body, than a murmur was 

heard amongst the multitude. 

8. He uttered a loud exclamation of rage the moment that he recog* 

nised the rebel chiei 

9. Thenceforth Aurelius peaceably did reign. 
Till that through poison stoppdd was his breath. 

10. When Athens' armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fettered thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Kedemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 
Her yoice their only ransom from i^Ear. 

Oiservatims. 

Oh$. 1. In sentence 7, the words no aoaner may be put as an extension In a, and 
than a murmur uxu heard amongst the multUuda will then be an adverbial sentence of 
mainer. 

Oht. 2. In sentence 8, the moment that may be resolved into [of] the mommt [in] which. 
The principal sentence will then be. He uttered a loud exclamation of rage [at] th« moment; 
and [wi] which he recognised the rebel Aitf will be an adjective sentence qualifying mo- 
ment. 

Obs. 3. In sentence 9, tiU that may be taken as a compound connective, introducing 
an adverbial sentence of time : or, it may be resolved into till [the time] that s till [ths 
time] [in] tehich. In the latter case, we shall have : — Thenceforth Aurelius peaceably did 
reign till [thje timti] — Principal sentence ; [in] which through wrison stoppM was his breath — 
Adjective sentence qiialilying [time]. Or, again, that through poison stoppid was his 
breath, may be taken as a noun sentence, governed by till, which would then be a 
preposition. 

Obs. 4. In sentence 10, b, and connects the co-ordinate adverbial sentences a and b, 
and [when] connects tho abverbial sentence b to the principal sentence & 
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THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 67 

Exercise 31. 

Mention the adverbial sentences of time : — 
1. Angels listen when she speaks. 2. Aa we walk, tell .me freely 
how you like my host and the company. 3. I must walk a mile further 
yet before I begin. 4. Now that the path has been fairly trod, the 
;goal is at hand. 5. 'Tis merry in hall, when men sing all. 6. I shall 
love yon for it as long as I know you. 7. While they fought singly, 
they were successively subdued. 8. Before they yielded to the Roman 
arms, they often disputed. 9. Destroy me not till that I swerve. 
10. My heart aches when the flowers appear. 11. Before the art of 
writing was in existence, poetry had reached a very high degree of 
<excellence. 12. He wandered long till thee he spied from far. 13. After 
every qualification of property had been laid aside, the armies of the 
Koman emperors were stdl commanded, for the most part, by officers 
•of a liberal oirth and education. 14. No sooner were the Covenanters 
in possession of the post, than a close and destructive fire was poured 
into it from the Castle. 15. When he returned he hallooed again. 
16. I must speak ere I die. 17. It was some time before he obtained 
my answer. 18. I will know more of thee ere we part. 19. I remem- 
bered him before he had done speaking. 20. Thoughts are but dreams 
till their effects be tried. 21. The shadow passeth when the tree shall 
fall. 22. The king stood still till the last echo died. 23. No one knows 
how good the wond is till grief comes to try us. 24. I have the same 
dagger for myself when it shall please my country to need my death. 
25. The pursuit I led till we overtook the spoil-encumbered foe. 26. I 
will* not sit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded. 27. Life has 
passed with me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

28. Some have aespatch'd their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream. 

29. Adown winding Nith I did wander 

To mark the sweet flowers as they spring. 

30. While I have power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight with heart and hand. 

Exercise 32. 

Analyse : — 

I. As the sun rose, the wind and the waves rose with it. 2. It had 

striven till the bars were rent. 3. The leaves made a rustling noise as 

they ran about the long hiding-grass.. 4. Elephants are fifty or sixty 

years before they arrive at their full growth. 5. Bring me to my trial 

when you will. 6. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved 

me. 7. Ere their fruit drop off, the blossom comes. 8. Before we 

•proceed any further, hear me speak. 9. Now that the winter's gone, 

the earth hath lost her snow-white robes. 10. Ere yet the shadows 

•fly, he mounted sings amid the dawning clouds. 11. While here we sit, 

I feel my strength returning. 12. Strength would fail you ere our 

journey's end be reached. 13. We frolic, while 'tis May. 14. Still as 

they run they look behind. 15. Such archery was never seen since a 

bow was first bent in Britain. 16. Several fishes of prey pursued me 

when I was in the water. 17. Since I left school I have not been idle. 

18. While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes. 19. He was about to 

•betake himself to repose, when there was a knocking at the door of the 

Jipartment. 20. When my uncle told me so, he wept. 

5—2 
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21. When the pudgment's weaky 

The premdice is strong. 

22. The owls have hardly sung their last, 
While our four travellers homeward wend* 

23. The ocean, when its veasty war is raging, 
Is awfnl to the vessel near the rocks. 

24. Ere thus I will outbravM be, 

One of us two shall die. 

25. How quickly nature falls into revolt, 
When gold becomes her object. 

26. Thy cloom will soothe mv cheerless soul. 

When nature all is sad like me. 

27. Till Pericles be dead, 

My heart can lend no succour to my head. 

28. Then was I like the straw, when tnat the flame 

Is driven therein by force and rage of wind. 

29. So all that night they passed in great disease,* 
Till that the morning, oringine early light 

To euide men's labours, brought them also ease^ 
And some assuagement of their painful plight. 
20. When the lamps quiver 
So far in the nver. 

With many a light 
From many a casement, 
From garret to basemenfc, 
She stood with amazement 
Houseless by night. 

68. Adverbial Sentences of Place denote :— 

1. Best in a Place {where ?) : as, Where light is, chameleons 

change. 

2. Motion to a Place (whither f) : as, Whither thou goest, I 

will go. 

3. Motion from a Place (whence ?): as. He will return 

whence he came. 

69. The Connectives of Adverbial Sentences of Place 

are the subordinative conjunctions Whence, whencesoever, where, 
wheresoever, wherever, whither, whithersoever. 

Obs. The ooimectiTes of adyerbial sentenoes of place are sometimes caUed relative 
adverbs. The demonstratlYe adverbs ihere, there; hither, thither, fto.)are sometimea 
expressed in the principal sentence : as. There where grows the hawthorn tree, we 
often met in days gone py. If there be resolved into in that place, the adverbial sen^> 
tence may be treated as an adjective sentence qualifying place. 

70. FOUBTEEITTH ANALYSIS MODEL. 

1. Set me where you stand. 

2. She forth did roam whither her rage her bore. 

3. I mnst return whence I came. 

4. Wherever they land, they erect a hut. 

• Pain. 
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6, He mingled, where he might, the varioiiB tasks 
Of snmmer, aatumn, winter, and of spring. 

6. They met — where woods made moan o'er warriors' gray^s. 
And where the torrent's rainbow spray was cast, 
And where dark lakes were heaving to the blast. 

Ohs, In sentence 6, e, And connects the co-ordinate adverbial sentences h and e. and 
where connects the adverbial sentence e to the principal sentence a. So, in sentence 
6. d, And connects the co-ordinate adverbial sentences e and d, and where connect* 
the adverbial sentence d to the principal sentence a. 

Exercise 33. 

Mention the adverbial sentences of place : — 
1. Where once we dwelt our name is neard no more. 2. I will not 
shoot when I am sure to miss. 3. Where roU'd the ocean, thereon wa» 
his home. 4. Next mom 'twas found where Selim fell. 5. Wliere 
every one is poor, what can be gained ? 6. The thou^t haunts me 
wherever I go. 7. Thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 
8. Wherever yon go, the same polished society will present to you the 
same monotony. 9. Wheresoever the Roman conquers he inhabits. 
10. Where ignorance is bUss, 'tis folly to be wise. 11. Spread thy 
white sails Timere naval glory calls. 12. Press where ye see my white 
plume shine, amidst the ranks of war. 13. Where rose the mountains, 
there to him were friends. 14. Lon£ let us walk, where the breeze 
blows from yon extended field of bk>s8omed beans. 15. Wherever 
Nature designs a proud action, she always disposes seeds proper for it. 
16. The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go. 17. Where er she turns, 
the Graces homage pay. 18. Where his sword blazed out, there was 
hurrying flight. 19. Wherever the ^ant came, all fell before him. 
20. You shall take him where you will. 21. She wandered whither- 
soever Fancy led her. 22. Where'er I walk, no money I want. 23. He- 
was kneeling where I could not see his face. 24. He commanded respect 
wherever he went. 25. Wherever pleasure is to be sold, I am alwaya 
a purchaser. 26. Where I go, my rifle goes. 27. Ttuth yet shall find, 
a home where'er degraded nature bleeds. 

28. Where'er he moves the silent streets along, 
Broods a stem quiet o'er the sullen throng. 

29. Here, where the sword united nations drew^ 
Our coimtrymen were warring on that day. 

30. In every land 
I saw, wherever lieht illnmineth. 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. 

Exercise 34. 

Analyse: — 
1. Abide where thou art. 2. Whither I go, ye cannot come. 3. Where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge. 4. Wherever life is, there is melancholy. 

5. Wherever he passed, the country poured forth its inhabitants. 

6. Wherever Shakespeare has invented, he is greatly below the novelist. 

7. My nurse found me, where she had left me beneath the lime trees. 

8. Sleep where the fountain murmurs. 9. Lie not down to sleep beneath 
the trees where human tracks are seen. 10. They walked hand-in-hand 
wherever they appeared, showing every mark of mutual satisfaction* 
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11. Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 12. I thoroughly 
rubbed the bandage wherever I conld reach it. 13. I wandered where, 
all joyously, the stream rushed downward to the clamonring mill. 
14. Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 15. I can 
follow the profession of arms wherever a trumpet shall sound. 

16. Wherever they move in anger, desolation tracks their prosress. 

17. Wherever the)r pause in amity, afQiction mourns their fnenaship. 

18. No love can live where envy beareth sway. 19. Wherever he 
makes an attack, there you may stand upon your defence. 20. Where 
I have come, great cler&s have purposed to greet me with premeditated 
welcomes. 

21. Where his vast neck just minsles with the spine» 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

22. The clouds in sullen darkness rest 

Where he hides his light at the doors of the west*.' 

23. Where Catherme Street extends, 
A fiery tale its lusfcre lends 

To every window-pane. 

24. Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean's bosom unespied. 
From a small boat that row'd along 
The listening winds received this song. 

25. Where the greater malady is fixed, 
The lesser is scarcely felt. 

26. Virtue safely cannot sit, 
Where vice is enthroned for wit. 

27. Here, where amidst the noble dead, 
Awed by their fame, he dare not tread ; 
Where, left by him to dark decay. 
Their trophies moulder fa&t away, 
Around us and beneath us lie 

The relics of his ancestry. 

28. Here, where no springs in murmur break away. 
Or moss-crowned fountains mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 
Which plains more Uest or verdant vales bestow. 

29. He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

30. Where proud Covent Garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fruits and her flowers^ 
Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor Winter look fine in such strange masquerade. 

71. Adverbial Sentences of Maimer denote :— 

1. likeness : e^, As the snow gathers together, so are our 

habits formed. 

2. Comparison : — 

(a) Equality : as, He was as gentle as a dove [is gentle'], 

(b) Inequality : as, Example is better than prec^t \i8 

good\. 
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(c) Proportion : as, The more my knowledge increased, the 
more I perceived the injostice of his behaviour. 

3. Effect or consequence : as, The torrent between us 

rolled so violently thai to pass was impossible. 

4. Certainty or Uncertainty : as, As surely as yonder sun is 

shining, I speak the truth. 

72. The Oonnectives of Adverbial Sentences of Uanner 

are the subordinative conjunctions : as, As, than, that, and the 
compounds As... as, so... as, according as, as if, as though, as 
when, insomuch that, so that. 

Oh$. 1. The predicate of the adverbial eentenoe of maimer ia uauaUy (mdtted : as. 
Virtue dreada it a$ her grave sa Virtue dreads it eu Uhe dreads \ her grave. 

Obt. 2. Proportionate equality ia expressed by the use of the adverb the (originally 
the ablative of the demonstrative pronoun) wiw the comparative : as. The poorer the 
guest, the better pleased he ever is witii being treated. It will be observed that where 
there is an adverbial sentence of manner denoting proportion, the principal sentence 
is that which contains the idea of result or consequence. Thus the consequence of 
the increased poverty of the raest is the fact that he is better pleased with bein^ 
treated. Hence, the principal sentence is, the better pleased he ever is with being treated. 

Obe. 8. The connective ae if is elliptical : as, He grasped his blade as ^ a trumpet 
rang s He grasped his blade as [he would arasp i£\ if a trumpet rang. In this example. 
He grasped his blade is the prindpal sentence ; as he would gra^ tt, an adverbial sen- 
tence of manner to ffraxped; if a trumpet rang, an adverbial sentence of cause (con- 
dition) to would grasp. 

Obe. 4. As though is elliptical : as, They walked as though they had never been parted^ 
^Theey walked as [they would have walked] though (s if) they had never been parted. In 
this example, Iheg walked is the principal sent^ce ; as they would have walked, an ad- 
verbial sentence of manner to walked; though (^^if) they had never been parted, an ad- 
verbial sentence of cause (condition) to would have walked. 

Obs. 6. As when is ellipncal ; as, Break your bows, as when Adonis died as Break your 
bows, €U lye broke them] when Adonis died. In this example, [Tou] break your bowe ia 
the principal sentence ; tu ye broke them, an adverbial sentence of manner to break; 
when Adonis died, an adverbial sentence of time to broke. 

73. FiFixBNTH Analysis Model. 

1. A breath can make them as a breath has made. 

2. Their ignorance must be as wondei^ul as their knowledge is. 

3. Present fears are less than horrible forebodings. 

4. The more the danser, still the more the honoar. 

6. He never appeared again, so tJiat all oar endeavours were fruitless. 

6. Midway so many toils appear, 
That he who lingers longest here 

Knows most of care. 

7. As I do live by food, I met a fooL 

8. We must console ourselves as well as we can. 

9. It seems as if some verdant light fell on you from a rainbow. 
10. As the earth when leaves are dead, 

As the night when sleep is sped. 
As the heart when joy is dead, 
I am left lone, alone. 
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Exercise 35. 

Mention the adverbial sentences of manner : — 
1. We will hold it as a dream. 2. I wish no more than may suffice. 
3. Thou art not so unkind as man's ingratitude. 4. I answered as well 
as I could to these compliments. 5. Such chains as his were sure to 
bind. 6. Hie more I looked on it, the more I thought I had seen the 
face before. 7. Curiosity should always be as carefully cherished in 
children as other appetites suppressed. 8. I directed my sight as I 
was ordered. 9. My affairs are not so flourishing as you imagine. 
10. Fortune has so much forsaken me, that she has taught me to Uve 
without her. 11. Enoueh is as good as a feast. 12. Our power is 
weaker now than it was formerly. 13. M^ pulse, as yours, doth tem- 
perately keep time. 14. The one eye wmks as though it were but 
blind. 15. As some pastures do breed larger sheep, so do some rivers 
breed larger trouts. 16. A dance is a measured pace, as a verse is a 
measured speech. 17. The panther in the wilderness was not so fair 
as he. 18. Such a catastrophe touches us in history as much as the 
destruction of Troy does in fable. 19. She wore a cap as white as new- 
fallen snow. 20. The more .she raged, the more he did abide. 21. I 
shall not esteem my life a weightier matter than indeed it is. 22. The 
longer we remained still, the greater would be the danger of our ride 
home. 23. The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory. 24. No- 
man is so worthy of envy as he that can be cheerful in want. 25. Light 
is more pleasing than darkness. 26. I would rather be a stone tnan 
what I am. 27. The trees were silent as the grave beneath them. 
2S. The blood more stirs. 

To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 

29. These are words of deeper sorrow 

Than the wail above the dead. 

30. Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell. 

As eager to anticipate their grave. 

Exercise 36. 
Analyse : — 
1. The insult bred more of contempt than hatred. 2. The more- 
we are], the merrier [we are]. 3. The fewer, the better cheer. 4. I 
continued to draw nearer these islands, so that I passed within two 
miles of the northernmost. 5. Her lips moved as if she spoke. 6. More 
is meant than meets the ear. 7. The higher our talents, the keener 
our perceptions. 8. She to me was am a fairy city of the heart. 9. The 
more I reflected on the matter, the less could I believe that she was 
a Saxon. 10. His men had followed him as closely as they were able. 
11. They renewed the battle with greater vigour than before. 12. In 
this last attack they so completely repulsed the English, that the latter 
could never rally again. 13. She, clasping her hands in agony, fled, as 
if for refuge, to her father's cottage. 14. I felt as completely at fault 
as Robinson Crusoe did on his discovering the print of a man's foot on 
the sand. 15. The Earl of Moray braved so gallantly in pursuing the 
English, that they knew not how to resist him. 16. The nearer we 
mortals come to God by way of imitation, the more happy we are. 
17. Tlie more accurately we search into the human mind, tne stronger 
traces we everywhere find of His wisdom who made it. 18. I'll do morfr 
for thee, Margaret, than any of thy kin. 19. 'Tis with our judgm nta 
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as our watches. 20. I cannot give a more proper instance of this, than 
by a letter from Pliny. 

21. Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I, the king, should greatly Care to live. 

22. The holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they. 

23. So fell was the dint, that Count Albert stoop'd low 
Before the cross'd shield, to his steel saddle-oow. 

24. With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

25. He for his father's sake so loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

26. 'Tis better to be lowlv bom, 

And ranee with humble livers in content, 
Than to he perk'd up in a glist*ring grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

27. On thy part^ lip there's a quivering thrill 
As on a lyre ere its chords are still. 

28. Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

29. Supine the Wanderer lay, 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half -shut. 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. 

30. As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more, 
Deserted by her gallant band. 
Amid the breakers lies astrand, 

So, on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu ! 

31. Not my fields in the prime of the year 
More charms than my cattle unfold. 

32. Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? 

33. Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than see the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

34. Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ! 

35. The dryine up a single tear has more 

Of honest lame, than shedding seas of gore. 

36. The hedge was set so thick, no foreign eye 
The persons placed within it could espy. 

37. Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed, 
As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar. 

38. So smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her motion. 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheeL 

39. Ne'er were the zephyrs known disclosing 

More sweets, than when in Tempo's shades 
They waved the lilies, where reposing. 
Sat fonr-and-twenty lovely maids. 
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40. Beneath the rule of men, entirely great. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 

41. Beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness. 
The melancholy mountain yawns. 

74. Adverbial Sentences of Cause denote :— 

1. Beason : as, I went, becatise I was invited. 

2. Condition isBflfhe may have his jest^ he never cares at 

whosei expense. 

3. Concession : as, Though the sea threatens, it is merciful, 

4. Purpose or Motive : as, TU accost him that I may learn 

the news. 

75. The Oonnectives of Adverbial Sentences of Oause 

are the subordinative conjunctions Albeit, although, as, because, 
except, for, however, if, lest, nevertheless, notwithstariding, provided^ 
save, seeing, since, so, suppose, thai, though, unless, whereas, and 
the compounds Forasmudi as, inasmuch as, in case, in order that, 
provided that, seeing that, so that. 

* Ob$, 1. The adverbial sentence la often contracted : as, The captain, though waundti, 
stood his ground alone =s The captain, thimghlAe mu] wotmded, stood his ground alone. 
The conjtmction is sometimes omitted : as, Wtre it nol w, I woiUd have told you » iif\ 
U were not to, I would have told you. 

Obt. 2. When the conjunction is omitted the conditional sentence is often put in« 
terrogatively : as, la any man enul, he is also a coward »r(;r] any man m cruel, he is also* 
a coward. It may also be put imperatiyely : as. Seek and ye shall find » [if ye] eeek, 
ye shall find. 

Obe. S. LeH introduces an adverbial sentence denoting a negative purpose : as, X 
escaxw frcnn the hunter leat (s^ that not) he ^ould take me a prieoner. 

Obe. 4. Adverbial sentences of cause (concession) are sometimes introduced by who* 
ever, tohateuer, and other compounds oteoer: Whatever might be their conduct, th&a fata 
was commonly the same. 

76. Sixteenth Analysts Model. 

1. I came because your horse would come. 

2. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

3. Though round its oreast the rolling clouds are spread^ 
Eternal suniriiine settles on its head. 

4. Attend that you may receive instruction. 
6. fie it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

6. Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Ital^ were surely blest. 

7. Is any man afraid, let him retire. 

8. Ill look no more, lest mv brain turn. 

9. Fetch him, wherever he be. 

10. If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure* 
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Ob». In Bentenoe 10, e, And connects the oo-ordlnate noun sentences b and e, and ho» 
connects the noun sentence e to the adverbial sentence a. 

Exercise 37. 

Mention the adverbial sentences of cause : — 
1. I cannot doabt it since thou art of the number. 2. I will tear 
this foll^ from my heart though every fibre bleed as I rend it away. 
3. If few their wants, their pleasures are but few. 4. If he be sick 
with joy, he will recover without physic. 6. Thou art in no danger 
from me, so thou tell me the meaning of this practice. 6. Notwith* 
standingthey might deviate into the paths of heresy, they were still 
actuated by the sentiments of men. 7. If it do him right, then he hath 
wroneed lumsell 8. So it stead you, I will write. 9. It matters not, 
provided they remove hence. 10. What dares not Warwick, if false 
Suffolk dare him? 11. Every house is shut up, that no man may come 
in. 12. Here*8 a hearty draught to ^ou and to all brothers of the angle, 
wheresoever they be. 13. Though ms shield was shattered, he shunned 
no man. 14, Howsoever they might vary according to the difference of 
times and circumstances, their numbers were seldom much inferior to 
those of the legions themselves. 15. I love her, though I dare not call 
her daughter. 16. If they pay this tax, they starve. 17. Sturdy he 
seem'd, though he was sad. 18. If you stab us, do we not die ? 
19. This way the noise was if mine ear be true. 20. You have no 
reason to fear any enemy, if your operations be wisely planned and 
vigorously executed. 21. Since he has acted as becomes a brave man, I 
am satisfied. 22. Though a senator, he was invested with the first 
dignity of the army. 23. If we wept, it was not done in shame. 
24. This is an eulogy the more honourable to Aristophanes, as it fell 
from Plato, the disciple of Socrates. 25. The terrified sailors would 
have begun to depart more quickly than they did, had not fear itself 
made them move slowly. 26. If I can catch him once upon the hip, I 
will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 27. Though past moments 
are not to be recalled, past errors may be repented. 28. Cursed be my 
tribe, if I forgive him. 

29. I was compelled to seek my father*s door, 
Though loth to be a burthen on his age, 

30. If she be not fair for me. 
What care I how fair she be ? 

Exercise 38. 

Analyse: — 
1. As Caesar loved me, I weep for him. 2. Lest anv hurt it, I will 
keep it night and day. 3. So thou be good, slander aoth but approve 
thy worth the greater. 4. We wear a uce of joy because we have been 
^lad of yore. 5. Albeit a man can't set out, he may do very well with- 
m. 6. At len|^h, though hid in clouds, the moon arose. 7« Agriculture 
is the foundation of manufactures ; since the productions of nature are 
the materials of art. 8. Suppose I speak, ye should not be displeased. 
9. If I die not of disease, I must pensh with hunger. 10. So thou be 
secret and faithful, thou shalt follow me for a short time. 11. Guilti- 
ness will speak, though tongues were out of use. 12. I will not rise^ 
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TixilesB yonr higlmesB hear me. 13. Howe^rer minute these objects may 
be, they surely merited my attention, as Nature deemed them not un- 
worthy of hers. 14. It vnH be well for us, if we can provide for our 
own defence. 15. You shall digest the venom of your spleen, though 
it do split you. 16. The pressure from behind forced wem forward 
whether they would or not. 17. I think myself beholden, whoever 
shows me my mistakes. 18. If I can mend them, I wilL 19. At 
twenty, though I was perfectly honest, yet every one thought me so 
cunning, that no one would trust me. 20. If he be brave, he is ready 
for the stroke. 

21. If she be abandoned to her sorrow. 
As is spoke, she never will admit me. 

22. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wouncu, lest he do bleed to death. 

23. Wherever I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart, untraveU'd, fondly turns to thee. 

24. It were a sacrilege 

To rob thee of their bounty, since they gave it 
To thy use only. 

25. Howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the whUe. 

26. Put not thy trust in such as use to feign, ^ 
Except thou mind to put thy friend to pain. 

27. Oh, could her inborn stains be washed away, 
She were too good to be a beast of prey. 

28. Whatever happy region is thy place. 
Cease thy celestial song a little space. 

29. Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 

^0. Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 

Theyll ne'er make a tempest like that in my mind. 

Zh I could die. 

Though doubtless human fears would cross my soul. 
Calmly even now. 

32. My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee. 

33. Madam, if you could out find out a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it, 
That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof. 
Soon sleep in qrdet. 

34. Though woodbmes flaunt and roses glow 

O'er all the fragrant bowers. 
Thou needst not be ashamed to show 

Thy satin-threaded flowers. 
85. If gory CuUoden so dreadful appear. 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight. 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fri^t. 
Once more, my harp ! once more, although I thought 

Never to wake thy silent strings again, 
A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought. 

6 
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4. 



of Snbordinate Sentences. 



L Noun 
Sentence. 



n Adjective 
Sentence. 



77* The following is a table of connectives of subordinate^ 
sentences :— 

That, but that. 

Interrogative pronouns; \ in 

who, which, &c. f indirect 

Other interrogative words: { ques- 

when, how, &c. ) tions. 

{Eelative pronouns. 
When, where, why, &c., being words^ 
equivalent to a relative pronoun 
preceded by a preposition. 
After, as, before, ere, since, till, un- 
til, when, whenever, while, whilst; 
but (=than). 
Time, s As soon as, as often as, as long as, 
just when, no sooner than, the 
moment that, after that, before- 
that, till that, until that. 
i Whence, whencesoever, where;. 
Place, < wheresoever, wherever, whither, 
( whithersoever. 
i fAs, than, that, the (with compara- 

Mmner < *^^®)* 

' I As — as, so — as, according as, as if,, 

L as though, so that 

Albeit, although, as, because, except, 

for, however, if, lest, nevertheless, 

notwithstanding, provided, save, 



m. Adver- 
bial 
Sentence. 



Came. 



seeing, since, so, that, though, 
unless, whereas. 
Forasmuch as, inasmuch as, in case,, 
in order that, provided that,, 
[ [ seeing that, so that. 

Ob$. 1. CompouxidB like at if, a» when, really introduce two subordinate ientences : 
as, 'Tis e'en a« (^ an angel shook hU wings » 'lis e'en as [it would be] if an angel shook 
his wings. 

Obi. 2. The word that introduceii :— 

M A noun sentence : as, I told hfra that I had received a email eupply ttf money. 

IbS An adjective sentence : as, Art thou the man that slew kimt 

(e) An adverbial sentence of manner (consequence) : as, It is seldom danger is so 
pressing tJutt there is not time enough for reason to do its work. 

(<0 An adverbial sentence ol cause (purpose) : as. He put down his weapon that he. 
might rest awhile. 
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78. Care must be taken to distinguish between noon sentences, 
adjective sentences, and adverbial sentences introduced by the 
same connective : as, 

1) He knows when it happened. 

^2) He knows the time when it happened, 

(3) He had just arrived when it happetied. 

Explanation, In (1). when it happened is the thing that is known, and is, therefore, a 
noun sentence. In (2X when ii happened qualifies time, and iB, therefore, an adjectlTe 
sentence. In (3), when it Aofpenea modifies the verb had arrived^ and is, therefore, an 
adverbial sentence. 

QxnEsnoNS on §§ 62—78. 

1. What is an adverbial sentence? 2. What do adverbial sentences modify? 8. When 
are adverbial sentences co-ordinate to each other? 4. What do adverbial sentences 
express ? 5. What do adverbial sentences of time denote ? 6. What are the connec- 
tives of adverbial sentences of time? 7. When does hut introduce an adverbial sen- 
tence of time ? 8. When does a» introduce an adverbial sentence of time ? 9. EQiow 
how an adverbial sentence of time may be abbreviated. 10. When the connective is a 
double coniunctioxi, how should it be treated ? 11. What do adverbial sentences of 
place denote? 12. What are the connectives of adverbial sentences of place? 18. What 
are relative adverbs ? 14. What are demonstrative adverbs? 15. What do abverbial 
sentences of manner denote? 16. What are the connectives of adverbial sentences of 
manner? 17. How is proportionate equality expressed? 18. Show how the connec- 
tive tu if should be treated. 19. Show how the connective aa though should be treated. 
20. Show how the connective a» when should be treated. 21. What do adverbial sen- 
tences of cause denote ? 22. What are the connectives of adverbial sentences of cause? 
28. Give an example of a conditional sentence put interrogatively. 24. Give an 
example of a conditional sentence put imperatively. 25. What kind of sentence does 
lest introduce? 26. What is the mil construction of the sentence " 'Tis e'en as if an 
angel shook his wings"? 27. What kinds of sentences are introduced by thatf 
28. Show how the same connective may introduce a noun sentence, an adjective sen- 
tence, or an adverbial sentence. 

79. Seventeenth Analysis Model. 

1. The king, who, as I before observed, was a prince of excellent un- 
derstanding, would frequently order that I shoidd be brought in my 
box. 

2. He said he knew no reason why those who entertain opinions pre* 
judicial to the public, should be obbged to change. 

3. I observed to my companion that all this state and equipage would 
in China be regarded with the utmost reverence, because such distinc- 
tions were always the reward of merit. 

4. He was told that, unless he returned fuller answers, he should be 
put to the torture. 

5. He then desired to know what arts were practised in electing those 
whom I called commoners. 

6. Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 
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S6 ANALYSIS AND PABAPHRA8IN0. 

Exercise 39. 
•complex sentences fob analysis. 



1. The oldest mariners of the place assured Colnmbns that they had 
never known such a tempestuous winter. 2. The child who went to 
the door answered very innocently that he did not lodge there. 
3. ''Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong/' said the Hermit, 
«tepping forward. 4. The natives of the islands, when they saw the 
ships, supposed them to be mountains, which had come up out of the 
4eep during night. 5. I no longer hesitated what [I ought] to do. 
€. She turned her head from the mttlce as if unable longer to endure a 
flight so terrible. 7. Just as he had got half-way through the hollow, 
iihe girths of the saddle save way. 8. The peasant nrows pale when he 
sees them come. 9. When we nad settlea Africa, I would call out a 
«rew of picked heroes. 10. Men are more curious what they put into a 
new vessel than a vessel seasoned. 11. If the object be so totally lost 
that there is no chance of enjoyine it asain, a passion arises in the mind, 
which is called grief. 12. I rue that wus thy better days are drowned 
in sad despair. 13. Though the instruction I communicate may not 
mend them, yet it will assuredly mend myself. 14. Within this ample 
circumference of the world, the glorious lights that are hung on high, 
the meteors in the middle region, the various livery of the earth, and 
the profusion of the ffood things that distinguish the seasons, yield a 
prospect which annihuates all human grandeur. 15. Flowers have time 
before they come to seed. 16. A race-horse runs the faster, the lesser 
weight it carries. 17. There is no doubt but Homer composed other 
pc^ms besides his Iliad and Odyssev. 18. Whoso would avoid falsehood 
which is the essence of all sin, will perhaps see good to take a different 
course. 19. Many, sir, add to it the epithet of "sluggard," whereby I 
am in no wa^ ambitious to be distinguished. 20. This duty done, both 
resumed their seats at the table, whereon stood the trencher of pease 
placed between them. 21. She shed no tears as her face bent low. 
22. I have not even wherewithal [I might be able] to feed a few par- 
tridges. 23. They were fit for government, whenever it should devolve 
upon them. 24. We caunot deny but that a great share of the blame 
rests with the spectators. 25. We learned from his discourse that he 
was the eldest son of a wealthy ffentleman in the neighbourhood to whom 
we were no strangers ; that he had been to visit an acquaintance in the 
country from whose house he was returning home, when my shrieks 
brought him to my rescue. 26. He is gone ere ceased the inhuman 
shout which hailed the wretch who won. 27. There are those who ask 
not if thine eye be on them. 28. Time ne*er forgot his journey, thou|^ 
his steps we numbered not. 29. Whosoever of the rivals prevailed in 
Syria must reign over the empire. 30. Immediately after the most vio- 
lent clap of thunder, we heard a sudden cry, that the emperor was 
dead. 



1. Stir at nothing, till the axe of death 
Hang over thee, as, sure, it shortly will. 
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"2. Honest merit stands on slii)pery oronnd. 
Where covert guile and artifice abound. 

3. He knew by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

4. Gome to this cave again, where I will ne. 
If that my guardian so much favour me. 

5. A time there was ere England's grief began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 

6. I know 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

7. He thought on the days that were long since gone by, 
When his limbs were strong and his courage was high. 

S. Perhaps he's climbed into an oak. 

Where he will stay till he is dead. 
9. With others I commune, who teU me whence 

The torrent doth of foreign discord flow. 

10. Though death in every shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear. 

11. We will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
Bv shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sins madrigals. 

12. Here has the salt Medway his source. 
Wherein the nymphs do bathe. 

13. Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great ? 

24. Then to &e vulture let each corse remain. 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird's maw. 

15. Admire their patience through each sacrifice. 

Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride. 

16. Through Mils and dales, through bushes and through breres* 
Long thus she fled, till that at last she thought 

Herself now past the peril of her fears. 

17. How many a doubtful day shall sink in night. 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 

18. It was not long till that the Prince arrived 
Within the land where dwelt that lady^ sad ; 
Whereof that tyrant had her now deprived. 

19. I sat and watch'd her many a day. 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey. 

20. Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave ; 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save." 

21. A lady young and beautiful, I dreamed, 
Was passing o'er a lea. 

22. Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ! 

25. He seemed the only creature in the wild 

On whom the elements their rage might wreak. 

* Briars. 
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24. Shine out, fair Bnn, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. 

25. The world is grown so bad. 

That wrens may prev where easles dare not perciL. 

26. To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tettfs. 

27. This news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's king did reiffn, 
That brave Earl Douglas suddexuy. 
Was with an arrow slain. 

28. While on deck he whistled loud, 
He heard a fierce mermaiden cry, 

" Boy, though thou art youn^ and proud, 
I see the place where thou wilt lie." 

29. At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. 

30. The king, that with his life a kingdom buys. 
Than life or crown doth nothing mgher prize. 

31. He went complaining all the mom 

That he was cold and very chill. 

32. By this th' eternal lamps, wherewith high Jove* 
Doth light the lower world, were hadf yspent. 

33. Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go. 

34. He enclosed 
ICnowledge of good and evil in thii^ tree. 
That whoso eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wisdom. 

35. No wonder then, if that to win the same 
So many ladies sought, as shall appear. 

36. No sooner did the knight perceive ner. 
But straight be fell into a fever. 

37. Ages have rolled since foeman's march. 
Pross'd o'er that old firm sod. 

38. I will go to Greenwich, 

So ( —u) you will have me with von. 

39. He now is gone, the whiles the k)x is crept 
Into the hde, the which the badger swej^ 

40. Whato'er I beg, thou like a dotanl speakest 
More than is requisite. 

41. This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother's side» 

42. Two summers since I saw, at Lamma's fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blossomed there. 

43. Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce hold the broken door. 

44. At Timon's villa let us pass a day ; 

.. I?*?^ f^ ^^ ^"*' " ^^** «»™« are thrown away r 

45. Tis bhthe at eve to tell the tale. 
How we succeed, and how we faiL 
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Chapter VII. — The Compound Sentence. 

80. Co-oidinate sentences are divided into four classes^ Copur- 
JativCf Disjunctive, Jdversaiive, and Illaiive or Causative, 

I Copulatiye. 

81. Copulative co-ordinate sentences are those which are 
simply coupled by a conjunction implying addition : as. The 
Indians are completely deceived and not a shot is fired. 

82. The Connectives of Copulative Co-ordinate Sentences are- 
And, also, besides, likewise, moreover, hut also, hut likeunse, as well 
as, hoth-and, not merely-but, not only-hut, further, furthermore. 

Oha. 1. When nor (s= and not) is not preceded by neither, it is oopulatlTe : aa, Bye 
haUi not seen, ncr ear heard «■ Eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard. Neither is 
used in the same way when not followed by nor: as, They toil not, neither do they 
spin ss They toil not and they do not spin. 

Obe. 2. The relative, when equivalent to a co-ordlnative conjunction and a personal 
nronoun, joins copulative coordinate sentences : as, I met your brother who (=» and 
he) told me that you were here. 

Obe. 3. When which reli^tes to an entire sentence, it joins copulative co-ordinate sen- 
tences : as. They sometixnes see the radiant column i^deways, which gives thtnn some 
weak glimpse of it. 

Oba. 4. The pronominal words when, where, Ac., when equivalent to a oo-ordinaJtive 
conjunction and an adverb, join copulative co-ordinate sentences : as, I walked with 
him to the bridge where (» and there) we parted. 

Obe. 5. Copulative co-ordinate sentences are often put together without any oonneo- 
tive : as, The knot had been securely bound ; the victim sank without effort 

83. Eighteenth Analysis Model. 

1. I awoke one momiog and found myself famous. 

2. In private life he was an amiable as well as a good man. 

3. The noise I made alarmed not only the servant but the company^ 

also. 

4. The king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah in Biblah before 

hb eyes : also the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of Judah. 

5. Stone wdls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a caee. 

6. Their land also is full of horses, neither is there any end of their 

chariots. 

7. The Duke of Lauderdale gave on his own part a nod to the execu- 

tioner whose mallet instantly descended on the wedge. 

8. Her pet lamb died last night, which has caused her much grief. 

9. Her golden cup to them for drink she raught, 

Whereof, full glad for thirst, each drunk an hearty draught. 
10. His looks were bleached white with time. 
His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears. 
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Ob$. In sentence 0, a, the connective also connects this sentence to some sentence 
preceding. 

Exercise 40. 

Mention the copulative co-ordinate sentences : — 
1. The squire departed with a profound reverence, and in a few 
minutes returned, marshalling in Isaac of York. 2. I went to the 
broker's, where I bought these clothes. 3. 'Twas first a green tree, 
then a broken hull. 4. Their land also is full of silver and gold, neither 
is there any end of their treasures. 5. The yellow gorse withers and 
dies on the hilL 6. They both were servants, they both princes were. 

7. She touched him with her harp, and raised him from the ground. 

8. They regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the operation 
of His hands. 9. There ended was his quest, there ceased ms care. 
10. Perceiving this, I cried out ; whereupon she merrily called on me 
to follow her. 11. I looked to heaven and tried to pray. 12. Thy ears 
were deaf and feeble were thy knees. 13. Prudence as well as glory 
might have justified a war on the side of Artaxerzes. 14. Both spear 
she took and shield which hung by it. 15. He threw his burden down 
and fast away did fly. 16. The queen and her attendants were now on 
foot, and the other ffuests withdrew from the royal tent. 17. She 
wrapped herself closelv in her veil, and sat down at a distance from the 
couch of the wounded Juiight, with her back towards it. 18. He covered 
up his face and bowed himself a moment on his child. 19. He rose up 
calmlv and composed the pall firmly and decently. 20. Thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor worship them. 21. Thev follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which they hate. 22. I looked up 
and saw the sun sinking behmd the thick firwood beside us. 23. Sua- 
denlv came a dead silence and on the balcony above stood Rienzi. 

24. Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her goat, 
and then at me, and then at her goat a^in, and so on alternately. 

25. With one huid he smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded in the 
other the democracy of England. 26. They turned their faces again, 
and beheld the head of a large serpent looking out of the window. 
27. All crimes shall cease and ancient fraud sh^l fail. 

28. No more his heavenly voice was heud to sing, 
His hand no more awaked the silver string. 

29. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children throueh the mirthful maze 
And the grey grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has frisk d beueath the burden of threescore. 

30. Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

ExsRasE 41. 
Analyse :— 
1. The rainbow comes and goes. 2. He turned and left the spot* 
3. The race is not to the swif^ nor the battle to the strong. 4. Tlie 
savages danced round their prisoner, who then cave up 2l bope of 
escape. 5. The hungry sheep look up and are not rod. 6. On the green, 
bank I sat and listened long. 7. Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart. 8. His nights were untroubled and his days joyous. 9. The 
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temple stands in an immense tank of holy water, and a narrow marble 
bridge leads to it. 10. Dumb was the wind, the waters silent were. 
11. I did consent, and often did begnile her of her tears. 12. Leam to 
l>e wise and practise how to thrive. 13. The civil wars of modem society 
have been distinguished, not onlv by the fierce animosity, but likewise 
by the obstinate perseverance, of the contending factions. 14. The seas 
shall cease, the skies shall melt away. 16. Ue looked upon his people 
iuid a tear was in his eye. 16. He fell to ground ; wherewith a whole 
rout came of soldiers stem. 17. The townsmen mutinied and sent to 
Essex, whereupon he came thither. 18. The ring I do accept most 
thankfully, and so I pray you tell him : furthermore, I pray you, show 
my youth old Shylock's house. 19. My dungeon, as well as the con- 
demned cells at Toledo, had stone floors. 20. He watched, and wept, 
and prayed, and felt for all. 

21. £ach turned his face with a ghastly pang 

And cursed me with his eye. 

22. She looked into Lord Ronald's eyes. 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

23. I do but sing because I must. 
And mpe but as the linnets sing. 

24. Thy dffess was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they. 

25. She only said, " My life is dreary ;" 
" He Cometh not," she said ; 

She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !" 

26. Night wanes — the vapours round the mountains curl'd 
Melt into mom, and Light awakes the world. 

2*J. Experience is by industry achieved. 

And perfected by the swift course of time. 

28. The birds chant melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 

29. Hedge-crickets sing ; and now, with treble soft. 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft. 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

30. Through all those folds the steel-head passage wrought, 
And through his shoulder pierc'd ; wherewith to ground 
He grovelling fell, all gorea in his pushing wound. 

31. The gales their gentle sighs withheld, 

No leaf was seen to move. 
The hoverine songsters round were mute. 
And wonder hushed the grove. 
^2. The Saxon prince in horror fled. 

From altars stained with human gore. 
And Liberty his routed legions 1^ 
In safety to the bleak Norwegian shore. 
33b Then the lily no longer is white. 

Then the rose is <&prived of its bloom. 
Then the violets die of despite. 

And the woodbines give up their perfume. \^ ^ 

Zi. Turning his hand with sovereign sweep. 

He drowns all Egypt in the deep : - ^ 
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Then gnidefl the tribes, a gloriooB band, 
Through deserts to the promised land. 

35. Thy bounty shines in Antamn nnconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

36. Aj forth she went at early dawn. 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies. 

37. We oft by lightning read in darkest nights ; 
And bv your passions I read all your natures, 
lliou£^ you at other times can keep them dark. 

n. Disjunctive. 

84. Disitmctive or Alternative co-oidinate sentences aie 
those which are disconnected in meaning by a conjunction im- 
plying exclusion : as^ He will neither come nor send an apology* 

Obs. They are called alternative becatue a choice is offered or denied between two 
statemente. 

85. The Connectives of C'3janctive Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences are : in affirmative stafementS; Either, or ; in negative. 
Neither, nor, 

Oba. 1. When eUe and otherwise mean or, they Join disjunctiTe co-ordinate sentences. 
as, You must pay my wages, else (jssor) I will not work : Do your duty, otherwiu(==or) 
you will not be honoured. 

Ohe. 2. The phrase in other words is sometimes a connective of dislunctiTe co-ordi- 
nate sentences. It may stand alone or be preceded by or : as, He is a liar, in other 
toords, he is a man whom no one can trust; He has gained the throne^ cnr, in other 
words, he has purchased for himself a bed of thorns. 

Obs. S. When nor means and not, it joins copulatiye sentences. The same is the case 
with neither (g 81, Obs. 1). 

Obs. 4. In poetry we sometimes find nor ... nor for neither ...nor, and or ...or far either 
. . or. 

86. Nineteenth Analysis Model. 

1. Our brother spares neither friend nor foe. 

2. He was either burnt alive, or torn in pieces by wild beasts in the 

amphitheatre. 

3. Let life be short ; else, shame will be too long. 

4. Noblemen are apt to change, otherwise they would be too amiable. 

5. He is a patriot, in other words [he is] a lover of his country. 

6. The females withdrew, or rather hurried from the tent. 

7. Be sure to meddle in his concerns, or enter into his pleasures ; 

otherwise you will lose your time. 

8. Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold t 

Obs. 1. In sentence 1 (a), neitJier simply introduces. The same is the case with 
fithrr in sentence 2 (a), aud nor, in sentence 8 (a). 

Oha. 2. In sentence 6 (b), in other words may be put as the connective : and In sen- 
tence (6), or rather may be put as the connective. 
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EZBBCISX 42. 

Mention the disjonctive co-ordinate sentences : — 
1. Neither he no{ any one went before thee. 2. His skill was not so 
perfect or his horse was not so well-trained. 3. I want power to com- 
mand too ; else, Mardonius would speak at my request. 4. The labonrem 
tnm the cmmbling ground or drop the yellow seed. 5. Be mute, or 
dse our spell is manrd. 6. A gentle call would neither have reached 
nor have excited those to whom it was addressed. 7. He is possessed 
neither of abilities nor virtue. 8. There is no need of boot or spur. 
9. He is neither far nor near. 10. We could nor laugh nor wail. 
11. Oft is she hid from mortal eye, or dimly seen. 12. Neither the 
fortitude of Garactacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism 
of the Druids, could avert the slavery of their country. 13. I was 
dangerously hurt but three days before ; else, perhaps, we had been 
two to two. 14. He neither cracked his whip nor blew his horn. 
15. She neither hears nor sees. 16. Gigantic birds stalk along the 
sands, or wade far into the water. 17. Monstrous creatures, armed in 
massive scales, haunt the rivers, or scour the flat rank meadows. 
18. They were instructed to obtam her signature, either by flattering 
words or absolute force. 19. They had an indifference, or even aversion, 
to our old allies the Dutch. 20. He kept me to school, else I had not 
been able to have preached before the king's majesty now. 21. Mile 
after mile the traveller looks in vain for the smoke of one hut, or for 
one human form wrapped in a plaid. 22. Use the pen or the brush. 
23. I neither laughea, nor foueht, nor played. 24. Me neither drooped 
nor pined. 25. In our churchyard is neither epitaph nor monument, 
tombstone nor name. 26. Or smg another song, or cnoose another tree. 
27. Are they stiU such as once they were ? Or is the dreary change in me? 

28. What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

29. The piercing eagle oft was heard to cry. 

Or, on resounding wings, to shoot athwart the sky. 
3(X Shun the boar, I pray thee, — 
Else I still will stay thee. 

EXEBCISE 43. 

Analyse : — 
1. We have either heard or read of the circumstance. 2. The neglect 
of punctilious exactness in his (Hamlet's) behaviour either partakes of 
the "licence of the time," or else belongs to the very excess of intel- 
lectual refinement in the character. 3. He could neither marry Ophelia, 
nor wound her mind by explainins the cause of his alienation.^ 4. Where 
this pernicious custom is estabbshed, there will be neither paternal 
nor brotherly affection. 5. Neither man, nor horse, nor dog, could 
out-tire him. 6. Either retire at once, or show thy sincerity by setting 
thyself on ec^ual terms with me. 7. David neither heard nor answered 
the observation of his friend. 8. We can neither be friends nor enemies. 
9.^ He had loitered in forests, hid himself in caves, or taken refuge in 
wild and desert heaths. 10. I know you practise on my silliness, else 
I might well be scared. 11. Leave this mirth, or I must weep. 12. Will 
she walk or run ? 13. Man, I must speak, or else go macT. 14. You 

7 
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muBt be gone, fair Isidora, else the bnainess of the dukedom soon will 
cease. 16. My kindred have perished by war or by wave. 16. Drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 17. Let us do or die. 18. Awake, 
arise, or be for ever fallen. 19. 1^ know nor me, nor monarchs, nor 
mankind. 20. A pardon should be full, or it is none. 

21. We will make amends ere long : 

Else the Puck a liar calL 

22. Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind that oak : 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie. 

23. Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 
For his country and King James. 

24. That hand shall wipe my streaming eyes ; 
Or into smiles of slad surprise 
Transform the f afiing tear. 

25. Nor to slumber, nor to die, 
Shall be in thy destiny. 

26. It was neither goose nor diver. 
Neither pelican nor heron. 
O'er the water floating, flying. 
Through the shining mist of morning. 

:27. Is it the thunder*s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 

Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior's measured tread 7 
'28. With stem delight he roamed the howling woods. 

Or hung in ecstasy o'er headlong floods. 
29. Neither various style 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker. 
'SO. The tranquil shores 

Of Britain circumscribed me ; else, perhaps, 

I might have been entangled among deeds 

Which now, as infamous, I should abhor. 

31. With silent steps I'll follow you all day. 
Or else before you in the sunbeams play. 

32. Who fears in country towns a house's fall. 
Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 

£3. How can I praise, or blame, and not offend^ 
Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? 

34. They are becalmed in clearest days. 

And in rough weather tossed ; 
They wither under cold delays. 
Or are in tempests lost. 

35. Her voice is low, and gives a hollow sound ; 
She hates the light, and is in darkness found ; 
Or sits with blinking lamps, or tapers small, 
Which various shadows make agamst the wall. 

36. Stout Deloraine nor sighed nor prayed, 
Nor saint nor ladye called to aid. 

37* Now, speed thee what thou hast to do. 
Or, warrior, we may dearly rue. 
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S8. Douglas reveres his king's command. 
Else would he take thee from his band. 

39. They who should attest thy glory, 
Will, or forget, or not believe this story. 

40. No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear. 
Or with dim tapers scatter darkness there. 

41. Some blissful hours at last must needs appear : 
Else should afflicted wights oft-times despair. 

42. Nor sun nor snow from the ruins to go 

Can force that aged wisht. 

43. Nor did I wonder at the ulies white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose. 

44. You must do more, 
Or else you do but half restore 

The ^ge's liberty. 

III. Adversative. 

87. Adversative or Antithetical co-ordinate sentences are 
those in which the second stands opposed to, or is contrasted 
with, the first : as, Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden, 
hit Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

88. The Connectives of Adversative Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences are But (the principal one), however, nevertheless, nottoUhr 
standing, only, stUl, yet, and the correlatives Indeed-hut, now-then, 
at one time — cU another time, on the one hand — on the other, 

Obs. The oonnectiTe is sometiines understood : as. Men's evil manners live in brass ; 
their virtues we write in water (= but their virtues we write in water). 

89. Twentieth Analysis Model. 

1. The bad may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 

2. This resolution, perhaps, ma^ appear very bold and dangerous ; 

however, in my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as well as 
generous. 

3. Wisdom is better than strength : nevertheless, the poor man's 

wisdom is despised. 

4. Moses said, Let no man leave of it till the morning. Notwith- 

standing, they hearkened not unto Moses. 

5. All the rivers run into the seaj yet the sea is not full. 

6. Some English vessels did, indeed, trade to the Baltic, but none had 

penetrated into the Mediterranean. 

7. At one time he fought against his uncle ; at another time he 

fought against the cause of his brother. 

8. Strange were the words in Britomartis' ear ; 
Yet stayed she not for them, but forward fared, 
Till to the perilous bridge she came. 

7—2 
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Oit. In sentence 7, b, the conjunction hut may be supplied as connectiva 

Exercise 44. 

Mention the advenatiye co-ordinate sentences : — 
1. Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 2. I will 
speak da^ers to her, but use none. 3. A king may confer titles, but it 
is person? merit alone that insures respect. 4 He loved plotting, yet 
neglected self-interest. 5. You look around the dim horizon^ but there 
is no bird. 6. It was but a young moon, but the exceeding rarity of 
the air lent strength to its radiance. 7. Few paces have we taken, ^et 
are weary. 8. He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
9. It came and we are glad, yet tears were shed. 10. Rulers can 
bestow treasures, but virtue only can bestow esteem. 11. The night 
was cold and stormy ; however, the stranger was obliged to seek another 
lodging. 12. He is eager, still he betrays not any excitement. 13. He 
can insult, but you can flatter. 14. With a little more address, per- 
haps he might have persuaded me ; but his freedom had a contrary 
effect. 15. He saw the strong bow curved to shoot, yet never moved. 

16. Saladin bent his head gracefully, but declined the invitation. 

17. Slavery of the body might have been pitied, but that of the soul is 
only to be despised. 18. They all turned their faces towards the house^ 
but saw nothmg. 19. Thy voice is silent, but my heart hath joined 
thee. 20. Sorrow kills not, but it blights. 21. Be thou familiar, but 
by no means vulgar. 22. He ask'd, but all the heavenly choir stood 
mute. 23. His words here ended, but his meek aspect silent yet spake* 
24. There were difiSculties ; but they were not invmcible. 25. He hath 
not misplaced his confidence ; nevertheless, he is not in the right track. 

26. This was very discouraging ; however, I started for the farmhouse. 

27. My lords, I did not intend to encroach so much on your attention ; 
but I cannot repress my indignation. 

28. Man tramples on his brother man. 

But God is ever near. 

29. She listens, but she cannot hear. 

The foot of horse, the voice of man. 

30. Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too. 

EXBBCIBE 45. 

Analyse : — 
1. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 2. They were dis- 
missed, but could not be disgraced. 3. On the one hand, we behold 
poverty and wretchedness ; on the other, we see prosperity and happi- 
ness. 4. I am a youn^; man with very old pensions ; he is an old man 
with very youns pensions. 5. Those statutes have not given us our 
liberties ; our liberties have produced them. 6. Poor houseless crea- 
tures t the world will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. 
7. life has no new enjoyment for us, still we love it. 8. Every motm- 
tain he comes to he thinks will be the last : he finds, however, an un- 
expected hill rise before him. 9. Some, indeed, must perish in the sue- 
cerafnl field, but they die upon the bed of honour. 10. In this season, 
I rise — ^not at four in the mominff, but — a little before eight. 11. By 
their rapine, cruelty, and discorc^ the petty tyrants of Persia might 
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afflict their subjeots ; bnt whole nations were crashed nnder the foot- 
steps of the reformer. 12. The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in 
forty days, but they were fortv days of calamity and angnish. 

13. The soil seemed to be rich, bat bore few marlu of cnltivation. 

14. We would have explored the cave, only we had no torches. 15. Go 
in peace ; nevertheless, venture not to return hither. 16. By day he 
miujgles with the crowd, yet finds his soul to fears a prey. 17. l^ow. 
Spring returns : but not to me returns the vernal joy my better years 
have known. 18. The page sullenly murmured some indistinct reply ; 
nevertheless, he obeyed the mandate. 19. The one was a strug^e of 
the laity against the clergy for intellectual liberty ; the other wae a 
struggle of the people against nrinces and nobles for political liberty. 
20. ^rhaps she did not listen ; Dut I did not care for that. 

21. There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see I 

22. The wedding guest he beat his breast^ 
Tet he cannot choose but hear. 

23. Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be yon blithe and bonny. 

24. He won the day. 

But for the conquest thou didst pav. 

25. The loud wind never reached the snip, 

Yet now the ship moved on. 

26. Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout. 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out, 

27. By fountain or by shady rivulet 

He sought them both, but wish'd his hap might find 
Eve separate. 

28. Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own. 
But catch the spreadiiu; notion of the Town. 

29. Hard is the task their utberland to quit, 
But harder still to perish or submit. 

30. The tree before him fell. 

Which we cherish'd many a year. 
But its deep root yet shall swell 
And heave against his bier. 

31. The hunters scatter ; but the boy, overthrown 
In a dark part of the wood, complains alone. 

32. I would have been content if he would play. 
In that one strain, to pass the night away ; 
But, fearing much to do his patience wrong. 
Unwillingly have asked some other song. 

33. He sleeps i the aisle, — but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words. 

34. Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing^ 
Their mutual feelmgs, in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend. 

35. Sore sigh'd the charm'd sword, for its virtue wa« o'er. 
It sprung from his grasp, and was never seen more ; 
But true men have said, that tibe lightning's red wing 
Did waft back the brand to the dread Fire-King. 
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86. The moon looks throagh the drifting storm^ 
Bat the troubled lake reflects not her form. 

IV. Dlative. 

90. Ulative co-ordinate sentences are those which are joined 
by conjunctions implying reason and inference. They are of 
two kinds : — 

i. IllatiT6f when the first denotes the reason, and the second the 
inference, logical deduction, or consequence : as. The smoke 
falls, therrfore it will rain. 
ii. Caii8ativ6f when the first denotes the inference, logical de- 
duction, or conse<luenco : as. It will rain, for the smoke falls. 

Ohi. 1. Causative sentences must bo distinguished from adverbial sentences of 
cause. Thus, in the sentence, " I returned home, because I was Ured," he^auBe intro- 
duces the reason for the preiViously mentioned action. Why did I return home? 
Because I was tired (adverbial sentence of cause). In the sentence, " It will x^Ok^or 
the smoke falls," /<''' introduces the reason for the inference that it will rain. How 
do I know that it will rain f By the falling of the smoke, which is not the cause of 
the rain, but merely the ground of the inference. Hence " It will rain" and "the 
smoke nils" are Ulative or causative co-ordinate sentences. 

Oh». 2. Causative sentences transposed become illative and vk» versd : tm. It wfU 
rain, for the smoke falls (Causative) ; The smoke falls, therefore it will rain (luative). 

91. The Connectives of Illative Co-ordinate Sentences 

are : (a) Ulative, Accordingly, consequerUly, hence, whence^ thence, 
sOf and so, therefore, and therefore, wherefore, thereupon, thus, and 
for, on this account, for this reason; (b) Causative, For. 

Obs. 1. When the connective consists of the conjunction and and a second word 
(and henee, and so, and therefore, and eonHquenily), the second word is an adverb. 

Oha. 2. The connective is sometimes omitted : as, I am wpmA : [therefore] give me 
a ^;eat. 

Obs. 8. Illative or causative co-ordinate sentences are, by some writers, called Col- 
lateral Sentences ; and the same name is given to sentences placed together 
without any connective. 

92. TWENTT-FIRST ANALYSIS MOD'^L. 

1. The old slave scarce had time to advertise us of his arrival ; con- 

sequently, I had no leisure to conceal myself. 

2. He rose from the sky ; hence the sky was his father. 

3. He was not very rich, so he put his children out to trades. 

4. You are a man of peace, therefore we must give way. 

5. Glamis hath murdered sleep : and therefore Cawdor shall sleep no 

more. 

6. They told me he had taken care to fetch them away that very 

evening : wherefore I strolled ahout the streets in a melancholy 
manner. 

7. The consequences of the encounter were not instantly seen, for 

the dust raised by the trampling of so many steeds darkened 
the air. 
8« She clad herself in a russet gown ; 
She was no longer Lady Clare. 
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Exercise 46* 

Mention the illative and causative co-ordinate sentences : — 
1. He is not here, for he is risen. 2. Into her thoughts of him time 
entered not, for it was not. 3. I am young, and ^e are old, wherefore 
I was afraid, and durst not showyou mine opimon. 4. Love is your 
master, for he masters you. 5. The sluggard will not plow by reason 
of the cold; therefore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing. 

6. My hard fortunes deserve not scorn ; for I was never proud. 

7. They dared not trust the people; so he might not speak aloud. 

8. I am not acquainted with the merchant in quertion ; therefore I can 
say neither good nor ill of him. 9. Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 10. I will speak out, 
for I dare not lie. 11. Sir, I love you, and therefore will not leave you. 
12. Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 13. It was now too late, being four o'clock in the afternoon, to 
think of sending our boats ashore ; accordingly we postponed it till 
morning. 14. The people are not devoid of industry ; for I remarked 
that their cottages were of a tolerable size, and very well built. 15. The 
power of Fortune is confessed only by the miserable, for the happy 
impute aU their success to prudence and merit. 16. My lute ! be stii], 
for I have done. 17. It was no dream ; for I lay broad awaking. 
18. That which is past and cone is irrecoverable, and therefore they 
do but trifle with themselves uiat labour in past matters. 19. He must 
soon disperse his followers, for this army is too much broken to rally 
again. 20. Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes reappeared. 21. Her 
husband coming home, not having great love towards her, accused her 
of the murder, and so she was taken and brought to Cambridge. 22. In 
Normandy little or no wine at all is produced ; therefore the common 
drink of that country is cider. 23. His (the busy-body's) estate is too 
narrow for his mind ; and, therefore, he is fain to make himself room 
in others' affairs. 24. The figure was really hideous ; hence it was a 
terror to children. 25. I hope we shall have another good day to- 
morrow, for the clouds are red in the west. 26. The larger the circle 
[is], the nearer the clouds [are], and, consequently, the more ready 
[they are] to fall. 27. These congresatings usually begin to take place 
about the first week in Au^st ; and therefore we may conclude that 
by that time the first flight is pretty well over. 

28. Myhead is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 

29. Yet once again I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy. 

30. Our toars from passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured name. 

Exercise 47. 

Analyse : — 
1. I am very sick ; [therefore] lead me unto my bed. 2. In a word, 
man knows himself to be miserable ; he is therefore exceedingly miser- 
able, because he knows that he is so. 3. Ah ! say not so ; for I will 
haunt thee too. 4. Scipio the general said he knew that they both got up 
the wall tocher, and so gave the scaling crown to them both. 6. Great 
is their buamess, and therefore great should be their hire. 6. Such a 
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Bvstem was new, and was therefore terrific. 7. He found that many of 
the lands were forfeited to the lord, and accordingly would have entered 
on the premises. 8. I stayed but two months with my Mrif e and family ; 
for my insatiable desire of seeing foreign countries would suffer me to 
continue no longer. 9. The sreat oven is not so wide by ten paces as 
the cupola of St. Paul's : for I measured the latter on purpose after my 
return. 10. He found himself now not so faint, and seemed inclined to 
sleep : he therefore enquired for a bed. 11. He could never have any- 
thing he liked at home, therefore he would stay but little there. 
12. The doctrine of moderation was a very unpopular subject in such 
an assembly ; and accordingly they rejected it as one man. 13. She 
had lost lundred and home; consequently, she was very wretched. 
14. Thou stoppest short of the duties of a kin^, and therefore they say 
thou art unnt to be a monarch. 15. We will cavil not about their 
lives ; so let them mend them. 16. Our law forbids at their religious 
rites my presence ; for that cause I cannot come. 17. Thy son is rather 




>nff about the forms of it — so I instantly stepped 
20. I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the evening, so I 
walked upstairs to my chamber. 

21. In arffuine too, the parson owned his skill. 

For e en though vi^iquished, he could areue stilL 

22. This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 

23. No place from me my grief away can take ; 
Wherefore with tears, my bed, I thee forsake. 

24. Wise men's words are well kept in : 
For he will no song be^ 

Ere he have tuned his pipe. 

25. He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her youne ones in her nest, against the owL 

26. Him well behoved so ; for his thi^ foes 
Sought to encompass him on every side. 

27. Inmiodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

28. Never saw I May so fair : 
Therefore dancing will we go. 

29. Weep no more, li^y, weep no more ; 

Th^ sorrow is in vain : 
For violets plucked, the sweetest shower 
Will ne'er make grow again. 

30. ^ey err who say thy sons is sad : 

To me it speaks of mirth. 

93. Oompoimd Sentences are contracted wKen the co- 
ordinate senteoces have : — 

1. The same subject : as. The moon rose and threw her silvery 
light upon the sea— 

The moon rose 
[and] the moon threw her silvery light upon the sea. 
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2. The same predicate : as, The wind and the waves were still— 

ulie winds were still 
[and] the waves were stilL ■ 

3. The same complementary nominative : as, He neither is nor can 

be a poet— 
[neither] he is a poet 
[nor] he can be a poet. 

4. The same object : — 

a. Direct : as, John loves and William dislikes the sea— 

John loves the sea 
[and] William dislikes the sea. 

b. Indirect : as, John lends and William gives him a knife — 

John lends (to) him a knife 
[and] William gives (to) him a knife. 

5. The same extension of the predicate : as, daring the day-time 

owls sleep and men work— 

Owls sleep daring the day-time 
[and] men work daring the day-time. 

Obs. 1. Several contractions may occur in the same sentence: as, Sudi birds as 
were to search and gather their food, whether herbs or insects, in the bottom of 
pools and dee^ waters, have long necks for that purpose. The above is equivalent 
to eight sentences : thus. 

a) Such birds have long necks for that purpose 

as [tilie birds are] 

[which] were to search their food in the bottom of pools 

and [which were to search their food in the bottom of] deep waters. 

and [which were to] gather their food in the bottom of pools. 

and [which were to gather their food in the bottom of] deep waters 

(7) whether [their food was] herbs 

(8) of [their food was] insects. 

0b8. 2. It is sometimes difficult to show intelligibly the sentences whldi a con- 
junction connects. When this is the case, the student may group the words apparently 
joined by the conjunction, and treat them as a compound. 

V. Ooxmectives of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

94. The following is a table of connectives of co-ordinate 
sentences : 

And, also, besides, farther, furthermore,, 
likewise, moreover, neither (= and 
not), nor (=rz and not). 
But also, but likewise, as well — as,, 
both — and, not merely — but, not 
only — but. 

( Either, or ; neither, nor. 
II. Disjunctive. < Else (= or), otherwise (= or), in other 

( words. 

' But, however, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing, only, still, yet. 
Indeed — ^but, now — then, at one time — 
at another time, on the one hand — 
on the other. 



I. Oopolatiye. 



in Adversatiye. 
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IV. niar 
tive 1 



I 

I 



'Accordingly, consequently, hence, so, 
then, thence, therefore, thereupon, 
Illative, -j thus, whence, wherefore. 

And so, and therefore, and for, on this 
account, for this reason. 
Causative. For. 



OU. Co-ordinate sentence are often separated by a full stop. The connective is 
then placed at the beginning of the second co-ordinate sentence : as, I love to convey 
the news to my friends before it is faded. Accordingly, my expenses in coach-hire 
make no small article. 

Questions on §§ 80—94. 

1. Name the four classes of co-ordinate sentences. 2. What are copulative co-ordi- 
nate sentences? 3. Name the connectives of copulative coK)rdinate sentences. 
4. When is nor copulative ? 5. When is neither copulative ? 6. When does the relative 
join copulative co-ordinate sentences? 7. When tohich relates to an entire sentence, 
what does it join? 8. When do the pronominal words to?ien. tohere, &c., join copula- 
tive co-ordiuate sentences ? 9. Give an example of copulative co-ordinate sentences 
with the connective (unitted. 10. What are disjunctive co-ordinate sentences? 
11. Why are they also called alternative? 12. Name the connectives of disjunctive 
co-ordinate sentences. 13. When are else and otJierurise connectives of disjunctive 
co-ordinate sentences? 14. What phrase sometimes connects disjunctive co-ordinate 
sentences ? 15. What are adversative co-ordinate sentences ? 16. Name the connec- 
tives of adversative co-ordinate sentences. 17. Give an example of adversative co- 
ordinate sentences with the connective omitted. 18. What are illative co-ordinate 
sentences? 19. When are they called causative? 20. Show how to distii^ish be- 
tween causative co-ordinate sentences and adverbial sentences of cause. 21. Name 
the connectives of illative and causative co-ordinate sentences. 22. When the con- 
nective consists of and and a second word, of what part of speech is the second word ? 

23. Give an example of illative co-ordinate sentences with the connective omitted. 

24. In what ways may comix)und sentences be contracted? 

05. Twenty-Sbcond Analysis Model. 

1. She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

2. Thus on I thought 
Until my head was dizzy and distraught. 
Moreover, through the dancing poppies stole 
A breeze most softly lulling to my soul. 

.3. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

** Life is but an empty dream !" 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 
'4. Experience must by fools be bought. 

Else they'll not think they need it. 

5. My life is full of weary days, 

But good things have not kept aloof, 
Nor wandered into other ways : 

I have not lacked thy mild reproof, 
Xor golden largess of thy praise. 

6. He that has light within his own clear breast. 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
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Exercise 48. 
c0mp0t7nd sentences for analysis. 



^ 1 . She makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with 
pity. 2. He was wounded at the beginninjg of the action, and com- 
pelled to quit the field. 3. The Caruiaginians must submit to us at 
discretion or must vanquish us in battle. 4. We command the borders 
of both Europe and Asia. 5. A friend should bear a friend's infirmi- 
ties ; but Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 6. First came 
conflicts in Parliament ; then civil war ; then revolutions upon revolu- 
tions. 7. He then embraced his friends, put into their hands some 
token of remembrance for his wife and chUdren, kneeled down, laid his 
head on the block, prayed for a little space, and gave the signal to the 
executioner. 8. The trees no whirlwind felt nor tempest's smart. 
9. Death has lost its terrors and pleasure its charms. 10. The dumb 
shall sing ; the lame his crutch forego. 11. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 12. Oh ! 
was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war ? 13. There were 
indeed some persons, but their number was very small. 14. He hears 
the rustling leaf and running stream. 15. He tried each art, reproved 
each dull delay. 16. EUther it must quickly end, or turn about again 
and mend. 17. We hope to find you our friend ; and therefore eiye 
you our voices heartily. 18. Upon the first appearance of the day, 
Mahomet gave the sign appointed for the general assault, whereupon 
the city was in a moment, and at one instant, on every side most 
furiously assaulted by the Turks. 19. This annoyed not the senate 
only, but the people also. 20. He hath a stem look but a gentle heart. 

21. He broke loose and sprang into the water, but was instantly chased. 

22. Wise men die, likewise the fool and the brutish person. 23. There 
was not a wrinkle on the water, nor a cloud in the sky. 24. He re- 
pented of his fault, so I forgave him. 25. He is not to labour in any 
vocation, therefore he will do nothing. 26. It is my wish to be alone, 
and therefore we must part. 27. In early times, England possessed 
neither manufactures nor commerce. 28. Without your pardon, it is 
unlawful ; nevertheless, with your license, it is marvellous precious. 
29. To prejudge other men's notions before we have looked into them, 
is not to i^ow their darkness, but to put out our own eyes. 30. Blondel 
looked down and busied himself with the strings of his harp, to hide an 
involuntary smile which crept over his features, but it escaped not 
Kichard's observation. 



1. This world the only music made, 

Else every thing was still. 

2. The roses ne'er shone half so bright^ 
Nor they themselves looked half so fair. 

3. No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven. 

4. This your request 

8 
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Is altogether jast ; therefore, bring forth, 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 

5. Unhappily, I am unfit 

To be aught save a monarch ; else for me 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead* 

6. Gather the rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flvin^. 

7. Farewell rewards and fairies. 

Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they. 

8. Speak, whimperine younglings ; and make known 

The reason why 
Ye droop and weep. 

9. Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun. 

10. He lives, nor yet is past his manhood's prime, 
Though sear'd by tofl, and something touched by time. 

11. He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. 

12. I turoed me to the blind man then. 
For silently stood he. 

(3. No more he'll wander, weak and worn, 
For this shall be his home. 

14. For longer time than that, no living wight 
Below tne earth misht suffered be to stay : 
So back again him brought to living light. 

15. She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And 1 loved her that she did pity them : 
This only is the witchcraft I have used. 

16. She falls upon the old man's neck 
And sobs, but cannot speak. 

17. Do as adversaiies do in law, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
IS. Uprose the king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed, 

19. Helmet and sword were laid on the pall. 
For it was a soldier's funeral. 

20. Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abimdance upon you. 

21. Open your hospitable door, 

Ajid shield me from the biting blast. 

22. Thy Triumph, Rome, I shall not see, 
For I return to die. 

23. Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them, then, in beinfi; mercif lu : 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true oadge. 

24. Silenced, but not convmced, when the story was ended the black- 

smith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no language. 

25. Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength. 
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26. The clouds are scudding across the moon ; 
A misty Ught is on the sea ; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune. 
And the foam ia flying free. 

27. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snow a stiffened corse — 
Stretched out and bleaching in the northern blast. 

28. A tear-drop trembled from its source. 

And down my surface crept ; 
My sense of touch is something coarse, 
But I believe she wept. 

29. Heperished, but his wreath was won ; 

He perished in his height of fame : 
Then sunk the cloud on Athens' sun, 
Yet still she conquered in his name. 

30. The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. 



Chapter VIIL — Connectives Alphabetically Arranged. 

i96. The same word or phrase is often used to introduce sen- 
tences of different kinds. An alphabetical list of connectives, 
showing the different ways in which each is used, is here fur- 
nished. To this list the student is recommended to refer when 
in doubt. 

Oba. It has been deemed advisable to include in the list words and phrases which 
are not really connectives, but which may help to guide the student to the nature of 
the connection existing between the sentences to which they belong. In such cases, 
the true connective is understood. 

97. According as. 

Adv. sent, of manner : The conflict may or may not be pacific ac- 
cording as it is wisely approached. 

98. Accordingly. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : A gentleman of the factory, being ill, was 
ordered into the country for the benefit of the air : accordingly, 
he went to a village at about ten miles' distance. 

99. Afore (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time : Let them be as the grass upon the housetop, 
which withereth afore it groweth up. 

8—2 
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100. After. 

Ady. sent, of time : The king arrived after the fleet had sailed. 

101. After that. 

Adv. sent, of time : Surely after that 1 was turned, I repented. 

Ohi. After may be taken as a conjunction introducing^ an ady. sent, of time omitted 
(after it came to pan that, Ac.), and that as introducing a noun sent. : or cfter may be 
taken as a preixMition governing a noun sent, introduced by that. 

102. Against. 

Adv. sent, of time ; 

Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes. 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

103. Albe (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : There eke is Palin worthy of 
great praise, albe (—albeit) he envy at my rustic quiU. 

104. Albe tliat (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) followed by noun sent. : Albe 
(—albeit) fit were the case] that he was a philosopher, yet had 
he but little gold in his coffer. 

Oba. Albe that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cause (con- 
cession). 

105. Albeit. 

1. Adv. sent of cause (concession) : Albeit all is fair, there lacketh 
something still. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : I have as much of my father in me, as 
you ; albeit (= notwithstanding), I confess, your coming before 
me is nearer to his reverence. 

106. Albeit that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by noun sent. : Albeit 
[it were the case] that the Turks lay dead by heaps upon the 
ground, yet other fresh men pressed on still in their pla<^ over 
their dead bodies. 

Ob§. Albeit that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent of cause 
{concession), 

107. Albeit ...yet. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by principal sent. : Al- 
beit I have already pointed at this inclusively ; yet I think it 
necessary to leave it to thee as a special caution. * 

108. Alike... and (-both... and). 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : 

Riches cannot rescue from the grav^ 

Which claims alike the monarch and the slave. 
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109. All (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : 

Do ye not think th' accomplishment of it 

Sufficient work for one man's simple head. 

All (3= although) were it, as the rest, but rudely writ ? 

110. Also. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : Even a Russian steppe has tamnli and gold 
ornaments ; also many a scene that looks desert and rock-bound 
from, the distance, will unfold itself, when visited, into rare 
valleys. 

O&9. AUo may be preceded by and, but, &c., in which case it is an adverb (gg 121, 
172). 

111. Although. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Columbus did not reach the 
mainland of America, although it was so near. 

112. Although... nevertheless. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by principal sent. : Al- 
though many dislike it, nevertheless it seemeth to proceed from 
hearty good will. 

113. Although... stiU. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by principal sent. : Al- 
though we have had our eyes and ears in constant exercise, still 
there is much to see and know. 

114. Although that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by noun sent. ; 

Although [it were the case] that he were left in debt, 
In fine he nothing owed. 

Obs. AUhough that, treated as a singlo connectiye, introduces an adv. sent, of caoso 
(concession). 

115. Although... yet. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by principal sent, t Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not I. 

116. An»if. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : 

An't please your honour, quoth the peasant. 
This same dessert is not so pleasant. 

117. An if (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : I pray thee, Launce, an if thou 
see'st my boy> bid him make haste. 

118. And (obsolete) « if. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : They will set an house on fire, and 
it were but to roast their eggs. 
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119. And. 

Cop. oo-ord. sent. : Trim came in front of his master and made his 
bow. 

120. And accordingly. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : She is still allowed to sit as a widow, and 
accordingly takes her place at the board. 

Ohs, Aecordxngly ia here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

121. Andal«o. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : He was Spanish by birth, and also [he was] 
Spanish in his tastes and feelings. 

Ob». Also ia here on adverb, and may be put in the Exteoiion. 

122. And besides. 

Cop. co^rd. sent. : 

If Canrio do remain, 
He hath a dally beauty In hla life. 
That makes me ugly ; §nd, besides, the Hoor 
Hay unfold me to him : there stand I in peril. 

Obt. BuUet is here an adrerb, and may be put in the Extension. 

123. And consequently. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : In the most perfect poem a perfect idea was 
required, and consequently all poets ought rather to imitate it. 

Obs. Cknuequenfly is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. For eonse- 
fumtltf we sometimes find in eonsequawe : as. He was attached to the ooort party, and, 
m consequence, was ejected from nis collefi^ in 1048. 

124. And eke. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : Can you her love and eke obey t 
Olw. Ehi (a also) is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

126. And even. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : The Greeks can always do it gracefully, and 
even rise without putting their hands to the divan. 

Ob$. Bven is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

126. And fbr, in such phrases as And for that^ and for this 
reason, and for this cause. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : (1) A villain kiUs my father ; and for that, 
J, his sole son, do this same villain send to heaven : (2) There 
was a great lord at court nearly related to the king, ana for that 
reason alone used with respect. 

Obi. The phrases /or that, far ihii reason, 4c, may be treated as Bxtenslcns. 

127. And further. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : Vapour, in respect to force, is like a bent 
spring, and water is lile the spring relaxed : and further, as a 
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spring tends constantly to relax, so does vapour constantly tend 
to return to tJie state of water. 

OU. ArOerls bere an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

128. And fdrthermore. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : She spoke even of Northumberland pitifully, 
and of the good Lady Jane as a poor innocent child who had but 
obeyed her father ; and furthermore she said that no one in her 
time should be burnt for heresy. 

Obs. Furthermore is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

129. And hence. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : The country on this side is low, rich, and 
wooded, but in great need of drainage, and hence the malaria is 
very prevalent and fatal. 

Ohs. 1. ffenee is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 
Obs. 2. When and hence means " and from this place," it connects cop. co-ord. sen- 
tences. 

, 130. And lastly. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : I will justify the quarrel : secondly, balance 
the forces ; and lastly, propound a variety of designs for choice, 
but not advise the choice. 

Oha. LaeUy is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

131. And likewise. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. ; So was it in the decay of the Roman Empire, 
and likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, 
every bird taking a feather. 

Obs. Likevnee is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

132. And moreover. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : His pride was startled ; and moreover, he 
dreaded the resentment of his uncle. 

Obs. Moreover is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

133. And nevertheless. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : He said he would tell it to his master, and 
nevertheless durst not tell him at first. 
Obs. Neveriheless is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

134. And notwitlistanding. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : The king himself established some publid 
lectures ; and notwithstanding, the number of students daily 
decreased. 

Obs. Notwithstanding is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

135. And so. 

1. Illative co-ord. sent. : 

The hoar-frost thrill'd the little birds with pain. 
And -so (— therefore) they ceased their singing. 
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2. Cop. co-ord. sent. : (1) I will ; and bo ( i- also) will she, I know, 
my lord : (2) He comes too late ; and 8o ( — thus) tell your 
master. 

Oin. So is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

136. And 8tOL 

1. Advers. co-ord. sent. : She had read — she had pondered — and 
still ( — yet) her own intelligence seemed chilled and objectless. 

2. Cop. co-ord. sent. : Six months passed ; and still ( — until then) 
the public anger continued. 

GbB. Stai Is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

137. And then. 

1. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The honourablest part of talk is to give the 
occasion ; and then ( — afterwards, next) to moderate again, and 
pass to somewhat else. 

2. Illative co-ord. sent. : He falls and dies ; and this, then, is the 
end of all his schemes. 

Obt. Then is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

138. And thence. 

1. Ck>p. co-ord. sent. : The king passed on to his devotions at St. 
Pam's, and thence ( — from wat place) he departed to his palace 
at Wertminster. 

2. Illative co-ord. sent. : Each fraternity contained between some 
hundreds and a thousand, and thence ( — for that reason) it is 
inferred that they were about forty thousand. 

Obi. Thenee is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

139. And t herefore. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : Mortimer had gone of his own choice to 
Glendower; and, therefore^ no loyfu subject could wish him 
back. 

Ohs. Tkartfort is here an adverb, and may be put In the Extension. 

140. Andthns. 

1. Illative co-ord. sent. : He would not avoid being suspected ; and 
thus ( — for this reason) an order was issued that his house should 
be visited and searched. 

2. Cop. caord. sent : Thus Ciesar did go forth, and thus he dies. 

0I>8. Thtts is here an adverb, and may be put in the Extension. 

141. And what. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : What with the roquelaure and what with the 
weather, 'twill be enough to give your honour your death. 

01$, TFAat (s partly) is here an adverb. The real connective is anJ. 

142. And yet. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : The moon is up, and yet it is not night. 
Obi. Tet is here an adrerb, and may be put in the Extension. 
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143. Anon... anon. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : Anon he rears upright, anon he curvets- 
and leaps. 

01$. The true connective is but (understood). 

144. As. 

1. Adv. sent, of time: Merry sings the lark, as (-» whilst) it soareth* 
wide and high. 

2. Adv. sent, of manner (likeness) : The world should listen then, 
as I am listening now. 

3. Adv. sent, of manner (comparison or degree) : Trifles light as 
air [is li^ht], are to the jealous confirmation strong as proofs of 
holy wnt [are strong]. 

4. Adv. sent, of manner (certainty) : As I am a true knight, I will 
not bate a penny. 

5. Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : As ( » since) the idle man is of no 
use, it follows that he hath no right to a subsistence. 

6. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Your love — ^great as (»- al- 
though) it is — is not as my love. 

Obs. 1. other uses of <m may be noted : — 

(1) As an equivalent to aa if: They made the rocks to roar as tiiey were rent — 
They made the rocks to roar as [they would roar if] they were rent. 

(2) Before a factitive object : I considered it as a favour. Some writers omit as 
In analysing such sentences. The full construction is: I considered it as [I 
would consider] a &vour. 

(3) As a kind of relative : He made such a noise as charmed the whole house.. 
The full constructio^ is : He made such a noise as [the noise was which] charmed' 
the whole house. 

01$. 2. There is often an ellipsis after aa : Am for me, I have fulfilled my mission » 
As [the case stands] for me, I have fulfilled my mission. 

145. As... as. 

Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : I saw- 
two bears as white as any milk [is white]. 

0b9. The first <u is an adverb, the second a conjunction. 

146. As far as. 

Prin. sent., followed by an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : He: 
was pursued as far as the Euphrates [is far]. 

Obt. As far belongs to the prin. sent., and as Introduces the adverbial sent. Some 
writera miake as far as a single connective introducing adv. sentences of place and 
manner. As fiur fortli as is similarly used : They be all set and situate aUke, and 
in all points fashioned alike, as far forth as the place or plot suffereUL 

147. As if. 

Adv. sent, of manner, followed by adv. sent, of cause (condition) r 
He runs apace as [he would run] if he feared companions in the 
chase. 

Obs. Those who consider asif k compound conjunction make it introduce an adv. 
sent, of manner. 
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148. ABlongM. 

Adv. sent, of time : They keep in their rushy tents as long as the 
weather is open. 

Ohs. Am long may be analysed aa part of the piia. sent, tiie second aa then intro- 
«ducing an adv. sent, of manner (comparison). 

149. As much 841. 

Adv. sent, of manner : My brother loves the country as mueh as 
I do. 

Oha. Am muck may be treated as part of the jiriiL sent., the second cu then Intro- 
•ducisig an adv. sent of Tnannwr (comparison). 

150. As often as. 

Adv. sent, of time : I went to see my father as often as I could. 

ObM. Am qften may be treated as part of the prin. sent, the second om then inteodudng 
•an ady. sent, of manner (comparison). 

151. As., so. 

Adv. sent, of manner (likeness), followed by prin. sent. : As the 
tree faUs, so it lies. 

152. As soon as. 

Adv. sent, of time : As soon as it was light, they built another 
snowhouse. 

ObM. Am Moon may be treated as part of the prin. sent. , the second om then introducing 
an ady. sent, of manner (compariison). 

153. As snre as. 

Adv. sent, of manner (certainty) : As sure as you are reading, you 
will find what I find in the book. 

ObM. Am Mure may be treated as part of the prin. sent , the second om then introducing: 
4m ady. sent, of manner (comparison). Note that Mure (« surely) is here an adyerb : 
when Mure (» certain) is an adjectiye, the phrase om Mure om does not introduce an 
4uiy. sent, of manner (certainty) but must be treated like phrases in f 145. 

154. As surely as. 

Adv. sent, of manner (certainty) : He pays you as surely as your 
feet hit the ground they step on. 

ObM. Am Mutely may be treated as part of the prin. bent., the second om then intro- 
•ducing an ady. sent, of manner (comparison). 

155. As thongh. 

Adv. sent, of manner, followed by adv. sent, of cause (condition) : 
He felt as pie would feel] though ( — if) the light were a re- 
proach. 

ObM. If OM though be treated as a single connectiye, it introduces an adv. sent, of 
imanner. 

156. As well as. 

1. Adv. sent, of manner : I loved my father as well as you could 
love him. 
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2. Copnlative co-ord. sent. : Virtae would assume her most 
wiDning as well as [she would assume] her most respectable 
form. 

Ohs, Aa vBdL maybe treated as part of the priiL sent., the second tu then introducing 
an ady. sent of manner (oomparisonX 

167. As when. 

Adv. sent, of manner, followed by adj. sent., or b^ adv. sent, of 
time : (1) It was a winter such as [the winter is] when (= in 
which) birds die in the deep forests; (2) Earth has exiles as 
hopeless as [the exiles were] when Heaven's empire was lost. 

Ols. \. U at when be treated as a single connectiTe, it introduces an adr. sent, of 
manner. 
Ods. 2. Similar phrases are : As where, as while, aa whilst. 

158. At one moment.. .at another moment. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : At one moment you see them on every 
side ; [but] at another [moment], they are altogether invisible. 

Ohs. These phrases are really extensions, the true connectiye being hut (under- 
stood). Exactly similar is the use of tiie phrases At one time. '.at another time. 

159. At the same time. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : He was a barbarian : at the same time, he 
had many of the best qualities of which a civilised man can 
boast. 

Ohs. At ike same time is really an extension : hut (understood) is the true connective. 

160. Ay. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : Him the people claim as their natural leader — 
ay, some say, that you shall marry him. 

Ohs. Ay is really an adverb (or, as some say, an interjection) : and (understood) is 
the true connective. 

161. Beoanse. 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : I fled because I was afraid. 

2. Causative co-ord. sent. : No one believes the coloured specs to 
be eyes : because (—for) it has been found that even the spores 
of some plants have these coloured specs. 

162. Becanse... therefore. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason), followed by prin. sent. : Because both 
in the one and the other they are immoderate, and do not ob- 
serve their just terms, therefore both of them do err. 

163. Beoanse that. 

Adv. sent of cause (reason), followed by a noun sent. : 

Therefore I mourn, and pitifully moan 

Because [it is the case] that mourning matter I have none. 

Oba. BeeoMse (hat, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent of cause 
(reason). • 
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IM. Beftyre. 

Adv. sent, of time : Before the day dawned, the EBquimanz dug a 
hole into a large drift of snow. 

165. Before that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. ; 

So did those old heroes hereof taste, 

Before [it came to pass] that they in bliss amongst the gods were plac'd. 

Oba. 1. Be/ore that, treated as a single connectiTe, is equlralent to brfore. 
Obi. 2. Btfon may be treated as a preposition, governing a noun sentence introduced 
by that, 

166. Being (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason): Being (i- since) I have now rested 
myself a little, I will make you some requital by telling you 
some observations of th^ eel. 

Obi, Being is strictly a participle used absolutely : [It] being [the case, rlz., that] I 
have now rested myself, d(c. 

167. Being tliat (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason), followed by noun sent. : The other 
told him he was sorry he could not comply with his request, 
being [it was the case] that he had already promised the curacy 
to amend of his son. 

Obi. Seinff that, treated as a single connective, is equivalent to being, 

168. Besidee. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : This last has too narrow a genius to fill my 
place : besides, I am his enemy. 

160. Beeidee that. 

Prin. sent., followed by noun sent. : Besides [the ciroumstance, 
viz.,] that he does not want wit, I know a sure method for him 
to succeed in that enterprise. 

OU, 1. BesUki [the ehramitanee'] is an extension in the prin. senl 
Obi. 2. Betida that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adverbial sentence 
of manner. 

170. Both.. .and. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : Adversity both taught yon to think and 
[it taught you] to reason. 

Obi, Both simply introduces : it does not connect 

171. But. 

1. Advers. co-ord. sent : A troop shall overcome him, but he shall 
overcome at the last. 

2. Noun sent. : I doubt not but (—but that) at yonder tree I shall 
catch a chubb. 

3. Adj. sent. : There's not a wind but (-which not) whispers of 
thy name. 

4. Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : 

The shepherd's swain you cannot well ken, 

But (^except) It be by his pride, from other men. 
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5. Adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : Coold I touch a roue with 
my white hand, but (—that not) it became redder at once ? 

Ohs. 1. When hu is equiTalent to if not, it introduces an adv. sent, of cause (con- 
dition). 

Ohs. 2. But is used as a preposition (« except), and as an adverb (■■ only). Bee 
Parsing^ p. 165. 

Oha. 3. But is used for than in the phrase no rnxmer hU (9 257). 

172. But also. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : The habit of shooting doth not only enable to 
shoot a nearer shoot, but also [it doth enable] to draw a stronger 
bow. 

Oh$. Also may be ppt in the extension. 

173. But even. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : James tamely suffered him not only to be de- 
prived of his kingdom, but even [he sufifered him to be deprived] of hia 
hereditary dominions. 

Oin. Even may be put in the extension. 

174. But however. 

Advers. co-ord. : Trust me, good master, you shall not sow your 
seed in barren ground : but, however, ye shall find me obedient. 

Oba. IToioever may be put in the extension. 

175. But howsoever (obsolete). 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : We three will go to Wakefield in some dis- 
- guise : but howsoever, 111 have his head to-day. 

Oba. Bdwaoever may be put in the extension ; or it may be treated as a connective 
introducing an adv. sent of cause (concession) : howsoever [it may hai^n]. 

176. But likewise. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : It is your duty to give him notice of it, not 
only as the depositaiy of his thoughts, but likewise [it is your 
duty to give him notice of it], lest some of his frienda should be 
free enough with him to prevent you. 
Ote. LiJbwiM may be put in the extension. 

177. But nevertheless. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : Clinker's intention was laudable, without 
all doubt, but, nevertheless, I am a sufferer by his simplicity. 

Oh». Nevertheless may be put in the extension. 

178. But notwithstanding. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : The sea ran very high, but notwithstanding, 
the people dashed fearlessly through the waves. 

Ohe. Kotuithstanding may be put in the extension. 

170. But rather. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : It is in no wise to be disliked, but rather 
[it is to be] approved. 

Che. lUUher may be put in the extension. 
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180. But stiU. 

Adven. co-ord. sent. : The orator Marcos Antonias found a faith- 
ful friend, but still he did not escape. 

0b8, /9tii{ may be put in the extension. 

181. But that. 

1. Noun sent. : 'Tis not impossible but that they live yet. 

2. Adj. sent. : What heart so stony hard but that (—which not) 
would weep. 

3. Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : The night had gone on, but 
that (—if not) a third man ended the scene. 

Obs. 1. An elliptlfl may be supplied after ha: e.a., 'Tis not impossible but [it is 
possible] that tiiey Uve yet. In that case, but introduces an advers. co-ord. sent. 

Obs. 2. But what is sometimes used wrongly instead of but that : as, I do not doubt 
but what my desire shall be fulfilled. 

182. But yet. 

Adyers. co-ord. sent. : Sweet is the broom-flower, but yet [it is] 
sour enough. 
Obs. Tet may be put in the extension. 

183. By reason that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : 

'Gainst whom she saw no means to be defended 
By reason that her knight was wounded sore. 

Obs. By reason that may be taken as equivalent to by reason of this dreumstanee, vix., 
tTuit. Bu reason ia then an extension, and that introduces a noun sentence In apposi- 
tion with dreumstanee (understood), or, perhaps, more simply, in apposition with 
reason (by this reason, viz., that, iic ). 

184. Consequently. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : This was a very delicate question for a plain 
man ; consequently it embarrassed me not a little. 

ADO. vonsicieringf. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : It is a phrase which I have used 
a little too often, considering how few years have passed over 
my head. 
Obs. Considering may be parsed as a preposition, goyeming a noun sentence. 

186. Considering that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Considering that the whole has 
been underground upwards of seventeen centuries, it is certainly 
surprising that they should be as fresh as at the period of their 
bunaL 

Obs. Considering may be parsed as a preposition, governing a noun sentence intro- 
duced by that. 

187. Directlsr. 

Adv. sent, of time : I hastened to the spot directly the news was 
communicated to me. 

Obs. Directly is, strictly, an extension of timo, the true connective, when, being 
tmderstood. 
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188. Either.. .or. 

DiBJnnc. co-ord. sentences : Either get thee from the door, or sit 
down at the hatch. 

Oh». Either simply introduces ; it does not connect It is sometimes placed at the 
end : e.g., I'll tixank you or John either « Either I'll thank you or [I'll tnank] John. 

189. Eke. 

Ckm. co-ord. sent. : I saw those men indeed, eke ( — also) [I saw] 
now they came in order Princely alL 

190. Else. 

Disjnnc. co-ord. sent. : Sense sure you have, else could you not 
have motion. 

191. Equally... and. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : The orator was equally reverenced at home 
and [he was reverenced] abroad. 

0b8. EqwMy is an adverb, and may be put in the extension. 

192. Ere. 

Adv. sent, of time : We bore much sorrow ere the fleet its anchor 
weighed. 

193. Ere that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. 

Ere [it happened] that unto arms I me betook, 
Unto my father's sheep I used to look. 

Ohs. Ere that, as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent., of tima Ere may bo 
treated as a prep., governing a noun sent, introduced by that. 

194. Ere yet. 

Adv. sent, of time : 

The mountain trees in distant inrospect please, 
Ere yet tiie pine descended to the seas ; 
Ere saUs were spread new oceans to explore. 

Oha. Yet is an adverb and should be put in the extension. 

195. Even. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : They are thy lot ; even to them hast thou 
poured a drink offering. 

196. Even as. 

1. Adv. sent, of time : I thought of you, my liege, even as I spoke. 

2. Adv. sent, of manner : I may be satisfied with the performance 
of your promise, even as you are with that of mine. 

Oha. Even may be put in the extension of the prin. sent., the true connective 
being ae. 
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197. Even if. 

Adv. sent of cause (condition) : Surely the punislunent, even iC [it 
were] deserved, should have been inflicted by other hands. 

Obt. Even may be put in the extension of the prin. sent., the true oonnectiTe 
t)6tagif. 

198. Even when. 

Adv. sent, of time : He had laboured, even when the Dutch were 
in full march towards London, to effect a reconciliation. 

Olu. Even may be put in the extension of the prin. sent, the true connecttye being 

199. Except. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : Except your youngest brother 
come down with you, ye shall see my face no more. 

200. Except that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) followed by noun sent. : I know 
nothing except [it be] that I suffered. 

Ch$. Except ihatf treated as a single oonnectiye, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
^ndition). Except may be treated as a preposition, goTeming a noun sent, intro- 
duced by that, or governing draimttanee (understood). 

201. Except when. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) followed by adv. sent, of time : He 
is seldom warm, except [it be] when he is proclaiming his own 
merits. 

OhB. Except when, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
^ndition). Except may be treated as a preposition, governing a noun sent, intro- 
duced by that, or governing time (understood). If the word time be supplied, the sen- 
tence introduced by when Is an adj. sent 

202. Except where. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) followed by adv. sent, of place : 
The frequent use of salt among us is an effect of luxunr ; except 
[it be] where it is necessary for preserving of flesh in long 
voyages. 

05t. Exaq^ where, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
(condition). Except may be treated as a preposition, governing a noun sent, intro- 
duced by where, or governing vlaee (understood). If the word plau be supplied, the 
sentence introduced by where oecomes an adj . sent. 

203. First... then... then. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : He wondered first, then [he] pitied, then 
he loved. 

Oba. These words are adverbs ; the true connective is and understood. The and is 
sometimes expressed : First I will sing Xhy dirge, then kiss thy pale lips, and then 
die myself. 
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204. For. 

1. Causative co-orcL sent. : 

No more hell wuider, weak and warn. 
For this shall bAis home. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : For (- because) she was of town, 
he proffered mead. 

205. For all (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : For all (- notwithstanding) they 
pretend so much to the contrary, they are as talkative as our 
sex. 

906. For beeansa (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : I shun the other, for because I do 
not find my love with them. 

207. Forfsar. 

Adv, sent, of cause (purpose) : For fear (- lest) you should think 
so, it is high time to take my leave. 

OU. For fear is, strictly, an extension, the following sentence 5S°*i* "°^ ♦ "tS" 
tence In awwsition with dr«»«*t«ic« (understood): "lor lear of this drcumstance, 
vis., that you should think so, &&" 

208. For fear that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (purpose) : I took my leave for fear that ( - lest) 
I might incommode him. 
Ote. Far fear is, strictly, an extension ; ihat introduces a noun sentence (g 207, 06«.X 

209. For that (obsolete). 
Adv. sent of cause (reason) : 

The squire, lor that (=» because) he courteous was indeed, 
WovQd not her leave alone in her great need. 

Ols For thai may be resolved into a prepositional phrase and the conneciive of a 
noun8^T.:ttus;/ortA.r«i«mtAal. Tile sentence infroduoed by «*a< is then in appo- 
sition with reawn (understood). 

210. For that cause. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : He was afraid to pass the lonely spot : f or 
that cause he made a wide detour and reached his destmation 
two hours later. 
Cbs. This phrase may be put in the extension. 

211. For this reason. 

niative co-ord. sent. : A man must be sincerely pleased to become 
Sure, or not to interrupt that of others : for this reason it ^ 
Kt caUmitous circumstance that many people who want U 
be alone or should be so, wiU come into conversation. 
OU. This phrase may be put in the extension. g 
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218. Tor wliioli yvrpoM. 

nUfciTe 00-ord. MDi. : SometiniM the oilift act as the means of 
drawing in food* for which pforpoae they snrroond the month. 

Cb§, Thli phnwe may Iw pot In the cactenakin. 



818. rovwhioh 

Illative oo-ord. tent s A friendship which makes the least noise is 
Tery often the most nsefol : for which reason I should prefer 
a prudent friend to a zealous one, 

CU, Ibis pfaiMO nuiy be put in the estflodon. 

Adr. sent, of cause (reason) : Forasmuch as the thirst is intolerable^ 
the patient may be allowed the free use of water. 

CU, Jbmiwfi may bepoi in tba eKtenlon of the prin. eent. 

818. FnrtlMr. 

Cop. oo-ord. sent. : He looked at the jrawning depth below and 
ahuddered at the prospect of atfeemptm^ to descend ; further, the 
night was closing in, not a human bemg was in sight» and the 
poor traveller in an aaony of fear was omiged to content himself 
with remaining on the cold rock with tne starry heaven for a 
canopy. 

216. Fnrtkmnor^. 

Copb co-ord. sent. : 

We made thereto no treaty of ounelreS| 
And aet on f oot» tfaeretoward tmadTieea 
Of «U oar FtiTT Coundl ; fartfaemiore 
This marriege bad the aaeent of tboee to whom 
The king, my lather, did commit his tniet. 

817. Btnee. 

niative co-ord. sent. : You divorced Queen Catherine and her 
father ; hence, her hate will bum till yon are burned. 

818. How. 

1. Noun sent. : You sought to prove how I could love. 

2. Adj. sent. : I shall endeavour to give some account of it, and to 
lay down rules how (—by which) we may know whether we are 
possessed of it. 

8. Adv. sent, of manner (likeness) : It is no matter, dispraise them 
how you will. 

219. Eowmiicli...somiicli. 

Adv. sent, of manner, followed by prin. sent. : How much they 
would diminish the present extent of the sea, so much they 
would impair the fertility and fountains and rivers of the earth. 

Oit. Theae phrasM may be treated aa exteneiona. 
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220. Sow that. 

Noon tent, follovred b^ noon sent. : Mark'd yon not how [it was 
the case] that the ffoilty kindred of the queen looked {Mde, when 
they did hear of Clarence' death ? 

Oht, Bow ikat, treated ae • single oonnectiTe, iatroduoee a noun eenl 

221. Bowbeit 

Adyers. co-ord. sent. : There was no army tranamitted ont of 
England, howbeit the Engliah colonies in Ireland did win ground 
upon the Irish. 

222. Howavwr. 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : However dangerous this route 
may be, we are compelled to take it. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : I do not build my reasoning wholly on 
the case of persecution ; however (— yet), I do not exclude it. 

223. Sowov«r that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by noun sent. : 

Fie i I am aaham'd, however [it may be] that I aeem. 

To think a word of such a dmple sound 

Of so great matter should be made the ground. 

OSiL Sb»«9er ihat, treated as a single oonnectiTe, introduces an ady. sent, of cause 
(concession). 

224. Sowsoerer. 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Howsoever he seem to deal 
with thee, he still beareth a fatherly affection towards thee. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : Let ordinance come as the gods foresay 
it : howsoe'er (»- yet), my brother hath done welL 

0S». The word is sometimes divided : as, I thought proper, tharefore» to hold my 
tongue, how mu<^ soever I longed to converse with my nurse. 

226. J£ 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : If the clouds be full of rain, 
they empty themselves upon the earth. 

2. I^oun. sent : I know not if (~ whether) the day be ours. 

226. If... nevertheless. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by prin. sent. : If my as 
yet sealed eyes, with their unspeakable longing, could nowhere 
see him, nevertheless in my heart he was present. 

227. If tliat. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by noun sent. : For relief 
I call to you, if [it be the case] that you can afford it. 

Oba. If that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent of cause (con- 
dition). 

9—2 
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828. Zf-.then. 

Adv. lent, of came (condition), followed by prin. sent. : If thou be 
ft leyere, loar complexioned man, then I here disallow thee to 
be a competent judge. 

888. Xf-yat 

AdT. lent, of cante (condition), followed by prin. sent. : If he re- 
fuse my request, yet I will still befriend him. 

830. In aji for as. 

Prin. sent., followed by an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : 
They take pains to appear manly in as far as their own judg« 
ments can direot them. 

Ob». In at far belongs to the prixL lent., and at introduoee the adr. eent. Some 
whiten make in at far at a alngle oonneotire introdudnif an adr. aent of manner. 

831. In ease. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : He desired a sure retreat to his 
forces, in case they should have an ill day or unlucky chance in 
the field. 

Oht. In eatt may be treated aa an extension, the aentenoe foUowing being then a 
noun sent. In appoeitlon with eate. 

a 

238. In oaie that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : In case that he should be refused, 
he would ipove for a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

- Olt. In eate may be treated aa an extension, the sentence following being then a 
noun sent, in apposition with eate, and introduced by that. 

833. In order tliat. 

Adv. sent, of cause (purpose) : In order that none of the small 
wood might be lost, M. Rupp establishecl in the forest Iwrge 
manufactories of charcoaL 

(Htt, In order may be treated as an extension, that still introducing an adv. sent, of 
cause (purpose). 

834. In other words. 

Disjunc. CO ord. sent. : This decomposition creates the necessity of 
recomposition — in other words, creates the necessity of food. 

Olt. This phrase is, strictly, an extension, the true oonnectiTe being or (under- 
stood). 

835. In so far as. 

Prin. sent., followed by an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : It 
was provokingly coherent, in so far as it turned entirely upon 
the very subjects of discord. 

Obt. In to far belongs to the prin. sent., and at introduces the adr. sent. Some 
writers make in to far as a single connective Introducing an adv. sent, of manner. 
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236. In tliat. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : In that (-^since) yon brook it ill, it 
makes him worse. 

Obt, This may be resdved into in ike dramttanei thai; in lA? exram^emu is an 
extension, and Uie sentence introduced by that is then a noun sent, in apposiUon 
Tnth droMMtaJtee. 

237. Inaramcli as (also written Zn as mnch as). 

Adv. sent, of canse (reason) : He was ready to comply with his 
terms, inasmuch as he believed he had not long to live. 

Oha. Inaanmch may be treated as an extension, the sent, introduced by as being 
then an adv. sent, of manner (comparison). 

238. Indeed... but. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : They were fake indeed, but they wem 
new. 
0&«. Indeed is an extension in the first sentence ; the true connective is hut. 

239. Insomnch. that. 

Adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : Their intrigues have em- 
broiled the whole place, insomuch that it was dangerous to walk 
the streets on account of the continual skirmishes of their par- 
tisans. 

0&». InBomMdi may be treated as an extension, the sentence introduced by that 
being then an adv. sent, of manner (consequence). 

240. Just as. 

1. Adv. sent, of time : Luoretia entered the room just as I had 
pronounced these words. 

2. Advt sent, of manner (likeness) : The bird builds its nest just 
as birds did a thousand years ago. 

Obe. Jttt( may be treated as an extension of the prin. sent. 

241. Just as if. 

Adv. sentb of manner (likeness), followed by adv. sent, of canse 
(condition) : The rebels betook themselves to their prayers and 
their rustic occupations just as [they would act] if they had 
never quitted them. 

' GU. .rMt may be treated as an extension of the pvln. sent. 

242. Just as when. 

Adv. sent, of manner (likeness), followed by adv. sent, of time : 
All looked just as [it looked] when I left my house twenty years 
before. 

Vha* Ju$t may be treated as an extensldn of the ptin. sent. 

243. Jnst when. 

Adv. sent, of time : Just when my dinner was finished, the squire 
entered the room. 
Obt. tTiMi may be treated as an extension of the :prin. sent 
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24Mk. Jnst whmre. 

Adv. sent of place : It would be fitting to end the luitory jnet 
where the parson gives his benediction. 

Obt. JMti may be trcatad m an eztauton of the prln. Mnt 

246. tMtly. 
Cop. oo-oird. sent. : 

Flnt^ I ■hall dedUne mj head ; 
Seoondly. I shall be dead ; 
Lastly, [I thaU be] aalely biiryM. 

Ob§. ZMtlg U, atriotty, an extension, the true conneetlTe befng ani (nndentoodi 
Words simllarty used are : FimaUu, andJluaUf. and tatUp: €.a., He b^gan to expatiasi 
en the foUy of being afraid, and finally set all danger at denaaoe. 

246. ZMt. 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : I fear lest then perish there. 

2. Ady . sent, of canse (parpose) : I will not take anything that ii 
thine, lest thou shouldest say, I have made Abram rich. 

247. iMt tliat. 

Adv. sent, of cause (purpose), followed by noun sent. : 

Well, vlBitor, lest [it happen] that pethap my mother 
fiSumld think the friar too strict in his decrees, 
I this confess to my sweet ghostiy fother. 

Oftt. Le$t that, treated as a single connectiye, introduces an adv. sent of cause (pmv 
poseX 

248. Xdl»wiM. 

Cop. oo-ord. sent. : They distinguish themselves by a particular 
costume; likewise, as far as [it is] possible [they distinguish 
themselves] by^a particular speech. 

240. lEoroovar. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : It would hare taken long to tell ; moreover, I 
desired to have you alone. 

260. Vflanelar. 

Cop. co-ord. sent : He was prevailed upon to take the post of 
honour, namely, [he was prevailed upon to take] the great chair 
fronting the me. 

Obt, Namety may be treated as an adverb : «.^., He was prevailed upon to take the 
poet of honour, [which was] namely (extensionX the great chair fronnng the Are. 

251. VatheltfM or iiathl0Ml (obsolete). 
Advers. co-ord. sent. : 

Hie torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 
Katheless (« nevertiieless) he so endured, till on the besch 
Of that inflamed sea he stood. 
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252. Vay. 

Cep. oo-otd. lent. : The nobles would not ; n«y, they cUpt their 
hands upon their swords when asked ; and therefore Ood is 
hard upon the people. 

Obi. Jfiw fa, strieUy, an sdTert) (or, m some my, an intojeetton) : the triM eonneo- 
tlvie is md (tudentoodX The md ie eometlmee expreased : €.g.. See how pisawntly 
that maadow looka, nay and the earth ameUa aa aweetly too. 

253. Ve (obsolete). 
Cop. oo-ord. sent. : 

HIa name ia worn aheady oat oi thoogfat* 
Ne (ss and not) any poet aeeka hbn to nrdte. 

254. HaitlMr. 

Cop. co<«rd. sent. : In the vinevards there shall be no '^ ^f^ 
neither ( —and not) shall there be shouting. 

255. H'«it]ft0r...Bor. 

Disjano. eo-ord. sentences : Neither in war are they brave^ nor in 
peace are they faithfoL 

Ob§. JMtil«r hare introduoea, and doea not oonneot 

256. VerertheleM. 

Advers. oo-ord. sent. : Onr forty days are long years of snfferiqg 
and fasting : nevertheless, to these also comes an end. 

257. Ho soonmr Imt. 

Adv. sent, of time : I could no sooner step out of my house, bat 
I was arrested by somebody or other that lay in wait for me. 

OU. No aooner may be treated aa an extenalon, the aentenoe introdnoad by kvi 
{s: than) being then an adv. aent d manner (oompaxiaon). 

258. No soonor tliaa. 

Adv. sent, of time : No sooner were hands laid npon the jailers, 
than the stifled moan became a wail. 

Obi, JToMMM- may be treated aa an eztenalon, the aentenoe introduoed by Ooa being 
then an adT. aent. ci manner (oompariaon). 

259. Vor. 

1. Bisjnnc. co-ord. sent, (when preceded by neither): I neither 
despise thee too little, nor [do t\ desire thee too much. 

2. Cop. co-ord. sent, (when eqaivaLent to and not) : I had no death 
to fear, nor [had I] wealth to boast. 

260. ITor... nor (poetical), 

Disjnnc. co-ord. sentences : Thon hast sought nor priest nor shrine 
—neither hast thon sought priest nor [hast thou sought] shrine. 

Obi. The firat net simply introduoea. 
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861. Vot...1mt. 

Adyen. oo-ord. Mntenoes : High riiet the response not ot 
terror bat piigh rises the response] of crowing coiinter-defiaace. 

Cba. Not Is an eztonaioii in tlw flnt leni. 

262. Vot merely... but. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : The sgreeableness of a thing depends not 
merely on its own likeableness, but [it depends alsoj on the 
number of people who can be got to like it. 

Obt. Abf Mer»l|r ii an extension in the flnt sent 

263. Vot merely... Imt also. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : It was a practice amongst them to suspend 

fold and silver rings not merely from the lower [end of the ear] 
at also [it was a practice amouffst them to suspend gold and 
silver rings] from the upper end of the ear. 

Ob§. Not merely is an extension in the first sent. : also, an extension in the second 
sent 

264. Vet merely.. .Imt even. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : The bandit not merely took away the 
traveller's money, but even stripped him of his clothing. 

Obt. Not mertly is an extension in the first sent. : even is an extension in the second 
sentence. 

265. Vot merely. .but likewise^ 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : Arms are borne not merely by the men of 
this tribe, but likewise [they are bom»] by the women. 

Me. Not wureLji is an extension in the first feent : likmoiu is an extenaiak in the 
second sentence. 

266. Vot only... but. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : He was full not only of kindness to hur 
old soldiers, but [he was full also] of compassion for his prisoners. 

Obt. Abl 0fi2y is an extension in the l&xBt sent. 

267. Vot only... but alsa 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : He disarmed the combatants not only of 
their arms, but also [he disarmed the combatants] of their resent- 
ment. 

Gbt. Not only is an extension in the first sent. : alao is an extension in the seoond 
aent. 

268. Vot only... but even. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences : He not only wants the actoal pleasares 
of life, but even [he wants] that sort of enjoyment wMdi results 
from its sorrows. 

Obt. NoionXy is an extension in the first sent. : even U an extension in the second 
aentk 
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269. ITot only... but likewiie. 

Cop. oo-ord. sentences : She was possibly influenced, not only by 
ner maternal affections, but likewise [she was influenced] by 
three politic considerations. 

Oba, Not ofdy is an eztezuion in the ilnt sent. : likewxH Is an extension in th« 
second sent. 

270. ITot that. 

Prin. sent, followed by noun sent. : Help to make fast the gate, 
Rishard, and thou shalt come down again to wait on it, lest ther& 
come more unwelcome visitors — [I do] not [mean] that you are 
imwelcome, young gentleman. 

Oha. A^ot is an extension. 

271. Kot that. but. 

Prin. sent., and noun sent., followed by advers. co-ord. sent, and 
noun sent. : 

Not that she is trulv so ; 
But no other way they know 
A contentment to express. 

Ols. The above sent, may be expanded into : [It is] not that she Is truly so ; but 
[it is that] they know no other way to express a contentment Not is an extension.. 

272. Vot that. but that. 

Frin. sent, and noun sent, followed by advers. co-ord. sent, and 
noun sent. : This was, indeed, unwelcome news ; [the reason*' 
was] not that I was apprehensive of the plague, but [the reason 
was] that it would certainly shorten our stay in Athens. 

Cba. NfA is an extension. 

273. Notwithstanding. . 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Notwithstanding (»-although)> 
we divide the soul into several powers and faculties, there is uo> 
such division in the soul itself. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent : I do nothing doubt you have store of 
thieves ; notwithstanding, I fear not my ring. 

274. Notwithstanding... nevertheless. 

Adv. sent of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent. : Notwith- 
standing the sound which we heard was intimidating, it was- 
nevertheless musical. 

275. Notwithstanding... stilL 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent, i Not- 
withstanding the Russians had destroyed many of its buildings,^ 
still the town wore aa aspect of some importance. 

* Vi&, why the news was unwelcome. 
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27B. Votwithstandiiig Hhmt 

Adv. sent of oaose (oonoesrion), followed by noon sent. : It was 
intensely hol^ notwithstanding (-althonsh) [it was the case] 
thAt a portion of the canvas roof was rolled back to admit more 
air. 

Oftf. yoUBiUMtrndiMff may be treated as a prepoeition goyerning a noun sent, or 
goreming ebramuUmce (undentoodX 

277. Votwit]istMicU]ig...y«t 

Adv. sent of canse (concession) : followed by jprin. sent. : Notwith- 
standing the gooa man has bnt a scanty mcome, yet it suffices 
for his wants. 

S78. Vow. 

1. niative or transitional co-ord. sent. : The only motives that ean 
be imagined of obedience to laws, are either the valne or certainty 
of rewwds, or ah apprehension of justice and severity : now 
neither of these, exclusive of the other, is the true principle of 
our obedience to God. 

2. Adv. sent, of time : Ah ! now he turns to me, he is terrible to 
behold. 

Obt. Vow. in the latter example, may be taken as an extension of the prin. sent, 
the oonnecQTe wA«m being undexstood. 

279. Vow.. .now. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : 

Wide wounds amongst them many one he made, 
Now with his sharp bow-spear, now with his blade. 



This may be expanded thus : Now he made wide wounds many [a] one amongst 
them with his sharp boar-spear, [but] now [he made wide woundis many a one 
amongst them] witn his blade. 

0ftc New and now are extensions : the fame oonnective is hut (understood). 

280. Vow...thon. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : I would now weep for him, then spit 
at him. 
Obt. Now and Men are extensions : the true connective is ha (understood). 

281. Vow tliat. 

Adv. sent, of time : Now that the winter's gone, the earih hftkh 
lost her snow-white robes. 

Obt, Now mav be treated as an extension of the prin. sent., the connective then 
being Oat (■» when). 

282. On oouditloii that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : He is allowed to study for -seven 
years on condition that within one year he is made a subdeacon. 

0bo. On emdiUon is, strictly, an extension of the prin. sent : the sent, introduced 
by that is then a noun sent, in apposition with eoHdiiwn, 
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288. On purpose that. 

Adv. sent, of eaose (purpose) : He send/i him on pnipoie that I 
may appear stubbom to him. 

C^ Oh fmrpoM is, ttrlsOy, an «zteiiaioa of the prin. sent : the sent, intnxlaoed bj 
that is then a noon sent, in apposition with pwrpaae. 

284. On the oontrary. 

Adven. oo-ord. tent. : Thev were no harden to anybody : on the 
contrary, they aerved and enriched the commoni^. 

ifba. This phtase is, strictly, an extension, the true oonneotiTe being bui (under* 
stoodX 

285. Ontli#on«liaad...ont]Lootli«r. 

Advere; co-ord. eentenoes : On the one hand he dMradei man 
below most animala; he, on the other, exalts him tMyond the 
visible heavens. 

Obi. These iJirases are extensions, the true conneetiye being hut or yel (understood) 

286. On thii aoGonnt. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : They are the effnsion of a well-stored mind : 
on this aocoont (—therefore), they deserve to be attentively 
studied. 

(Ms. The phrase may be put in the extension. 

287. Only. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : In my tme heart, I find, she names my 
very deed of love ; only (—bat) she comes too short. 

288. Only that. 

Advers. oo-ord. sent., followed bv noon sent. : He said nothing in 
retom, only [he said] that it should be so. 

OBs. OMy Ool, treated as a sin^^e oonneotiTe, introduces an advers. oo-ord. sent. 

289. Or. 

1. ]>isjunc. co-ord. sent : Forbear the dream, or let the vow be 
told. 

2. Adv. sent, of time : 

Or (as ere) he in his saddle did leap 
Of many things he took keep. 

290. OtoLm. 

Disjunc. co-ord. sent. : Be more abstemious, or else good night 
[be to] your vow. 

Ote. Xte may be treated as an extension. 
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201. Or ere. 

Adv. sent, of time : . 

The dead man's knell 
~ Jfl there scarce asked for whom, and good men's Utcs 
Expire before the flowers in their cups, 
Dyuig or ere they sicken. 

Oftf. OrereiM eqaivalent to the simple ere. It is an instance of redupUcation. An- 
other ^ew is, that nv is a corruption of e'er, i.e., ever. If the latter be the case ere 
(e'er) is an extension. 

292. Or even. 

DiBJniic. co-ord. sent : You speak Spanish, philosopher, or even 
[you speakj French. 

Obe. JEkwM may be put in the extension. 

293. Or, in other words. 

Disjnnc. co-ord. sent. : The money must be restored to the cap- 
tain's next of kin, or, in other words, [it most be restored] to his 
brother. 

Ohe. In other worde is, strictly, an extension. 

294. Or . . .or (poetical). 

Disjonc. co-ord. sentences: Or (-either) sooner hatch, or higher 
build. 

Obe. The first 0r simply introduces. 

295. Orratlier. 

Disjunc. co-ord sent. : Truly the Desert is here a hard task- 
master ; or, rather, [the Desert is here] a pertinacious enemy^ 
to be incessantly guarded against. 

Obe. Aitiker may be put in the extension. 

296. Or that (obsolete)* 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. 

I shall assay, sir, said Cloudesley, 
Or that I futher go. 

This is equivalent to : Cloudesley said, I shall assay, sir, or (s ere) [it come to 
pass] that I farther go. 

297. Other... than. 

Frin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : Has 
he no other revenue than [the revenue is which] he derives from 
these sands ? 

Obe, {HA«r is an adjective. 

298. Otherwise. 

Disjunc. co-ord. sent. : I must do all myself, otherwise I should 
no longer be myself. 
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299. Partly... partly. 

Cop. oo-ord. sentences : The best writers in Shadwell's iige were 
addicted to these inversions, partly for their own reasons as far 
as rhyme was concerned and partly [they were addicted to them] 
because they held it to be writing in the classical and Viigilian 
manner. 

€fi». These words are really extensions, the true connective being and. 

300. Provided. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : The senate and the people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were respectfully assured that 
they still enjoyed tneir ancient needom. 

301. Provided that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by noun sent. : 'Would 
the^r aimed no further, provided [it were the case] that I fell a 
sacrifice to gain you saiety. 

Ob$. Prwiied tkat, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
(condition). 

302. Providing. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : I will do anything you wish, my 
brotiier, providing it lies in my power. 

303. Providing that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by a noun sent. : The 
Clergy in their Convocation is to order and settle them, having 
first obtained leave under Our Broad Seal so to do : and We ap- 
proving their said Ordinances and Constitutions ; providing [it be 
the case] that none be made contrary to the Laws and Customs 
of the Land. 

Ohs. Promding that, treated as a single oonnectiTe, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
(condition). 

304. Bather. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : In all but purely scientific questions, argu- 
ments are not to be submitted to by the judgment as first in 
command ; rather they are to be used as auxiliaries and pio- 
neers. 

05«. Sather may be teeated as an extension, the true connective being bui (under- 
stood). 

305. Rather... than. 

Prin. sent, followed by an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) t 
Had not the unhappy man been rather weak than [he had been] 
wicked? 

01$. AitiUr is here an extension. 
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806. 8aiiia...a4i. 

Prin. Mnt, followed by mdv. sent of manner (ootnparison) : Yftpoor 
18 not tiie same thing as water [is]. 

Ote. 8am§ ii mi adJaotiTe. Somo wxiten make m a zdattTe, aqulTalent to wMeA^ 
and intetMludng an aoj. sent. 

307. Aim. 

Adv. sent of oaose (condition) : AU men oaimot aooept this saying 
save [it be] they to whom it is given. 

308. 8aT»that. 

Adr. sent of cause (condition), foUowed by a noon sent : Ho 
cannot tonch yon saye [it come to pass] that you tain traitor. 

Oh§. 1. Arw thai, treated as a single oonnectiye, intxoduoes an adT. sent of cause 
(condition). Seme may be treated as a preposition governing a noun sent, or govem- 
ing cbraamitanee (undanstood). 

Obt, 9. In such connectives as aave OBlj ttaat, WKW% only wlMA, Ao., the word 
mUif is an extension of the suppressed sent : e.g.. 

Alone he never ieeds 
Save only whan he tries 
With gristly tongue to dart the passing ilies. 

" Save only when" — save [it be] only when. 

800. Save when. 

Adv. sent, of canse (condition), followed by adv. sent of time ; 

Over wide streams and mountains great we went 
And, save [it was] when Bacchus kept his ivy tent. 
Onward the tager [pants] and the leopard pants. 
With Asian elephants. 

Obt. Save vfhm, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent of caus» 
(condition). Save may be treated as a preposition, governing a noun, sent, or timt 
(understood). 

810. Savewliere. 

Adv. sent, of canse (condition), followed by adv. sent of place t 

Why sleep'st thou, Eve f now is the pleasant time. 
The cool, the silent, save whore Silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-laboured song. 

Obs. Save where a save [it be] where. As a single connective, it introduces an adv. 
sent, of cause (condition). Save may be treated as a preposition governing a noun 
sent, or jpbietf (understood). 

311. Saving. 

Adv. sent of cause (condibion) : 

And he would worry me with his tu«k 

And to his nest yoeare ; 
Saving there came a little gray hawk, 

A merlin him they caU. 
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812. 8»Tliig that. 

Adv. sunt, of canae (condition), followed by nonn aent : He knew 
nothing aaying [he knew] that the boy was forced into his com- 
ply- 

Ob§, 1. Savbti tiai, trtatad m a dngle ooimeetiv«, introdooee an adv. aent of oauae 
(oonditlonX Samitg maj be treated as a prqpoaittoii governing a xuNin ■ontenoe, or 
governing eimmttmnea (undentood). 

Ote. S. 8»b^ «Am» aatkig trikit, fta, are treated lik# mw wkm, mm when, Ac 



313. 8oavo0]y...befbre. 

Frin. sent., followed by an adv. tent, of time : The troops bad 
scarcely qmtted the town before they were chained and dziyen 
back by tne enemy. 

Cb9. fiearee^ ia an oxtenalon. 

314. ScM f ctfy ..era. 

Frin. sent., followed by an adv. sent, of time : They had scaredy 
reached their destination, ere the storm burst with f oiy. 

Cb$. Aoenwif la an extension. 

315. Scarcely., wlimi. 

Frin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of time : The bell at the gate 
had scarcely sounded when Mr. Meagles came ont to receive 
them. 

Obt, iSbarof Ijf ia an eztenaion. 

316. Secondly, Ami. 

Cop. co^rd. sent. : First, he examined carefully the superscription ; 
secondly, with trembling hands he broke the seal ; and lastly, 
he read and re-read the importuit epiistle. 

O^. Seeondlif and aimllar worda are adverbs ; the true connective ia and (under- 

8t00d)L 

317. Seeing. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : They cannot be too exquisite, seeing 
this way of writing is found so necessary in making choice of fit 
instruments. 

318. Seeing that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason), followed by noun. sent. : Why did 
your ladyship land at Ossime, seeing [it is the case] that it is not 
a seaport town. 

Oha. Seeing that, treated aa a single oonnective, introduoea an adv. sent, of cauae 
(reason). 

319. Since. 

1. Adv. sent, of time : How swift the years have passed away, 
since first I wandered in the forest shade 1 

2. Adv. sent, oi cause (reasonj : 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 
Grieve not for what ia past. 
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820. Sinee tliat. 

1. Adv. sent, of tiine, followed by noon aent. : Bat two hours 
have elapsed since [it happened] that his liberty he gained. 

2. Ady. sent, of cause (reason), followed by noon sent. : Thus I 
sing this siUy song by nighty like Fhilomene, since [it is the case] 
that the shining sun is now eclipsed. 

Obt. Sbicti ikat, treated m a single conneotiTe, Introduoee an adv. tent of time, or ci 
«auae (reaaon). 

321. Since.. .tJierefore. 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason), followed by prin. sent. : Since it was 
plain that a man could not live in Scotland unless he swore it (the 
covenant), therefore it must be swallowed down without any 
further examination. 

322. Sith (obsolete). 

Ady. sent, of cause (reason) : I'll love no friend, sith (-> since) love 
breeds such offence. 

323. Sith that (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of cause (reason), followed by noun sent, t 

Now sith that TO have shewed to me 

The secret of your mind, 
I shall be plain to you again, 

like as ye shall me find. 

OSif. 8Uh (hoi, treated aa a single oonnectlTe, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
<reason). 

324. So. 

1. Prin. sent, (preceded by adv. sent.) : As ye were most loving 
unto him, so doubtless will ye show yourselves to me. 

2. Illative co-ord. sent. : In the dungeon there was no water, but 
mire : so ( — ^eref ore) Jeremiah sunk in the mire. 

5. Cop. co-ord. sent. : behold him, brethren : he hath cause to 
weep : so ( — also) have we alL 

4. Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : Make what noise yon will with 
your tongues, so ( * if) it be not treason. 

6. Noun sent. : So ( — that) we seem to know, is to know straight 
our purpose. 

325. So as. 

1. Adv. sent, of manner (effect) : In the meantime the storm in- 
creased with squalls of snow so as it was able to render our 
situation both critical and uncomfortable. 

2. Adv. sent, of manner (likeness) : 

There dwelleth he and taketh his rest, 

Bo as it thought him (^ seemed to him) for the best. 
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3. Adv. sent, of cause (pnrpoBe) : 

Use moderate diet, so as ( — so that), after your meat, yon may 
find your wit fresher and not duller, and your body more livcJy 
and not more heavy. 

Oba. fio may be treated as an eztenaioo. 

326. So .as. 

1. Adv. sent of manner (likeness) : Walk always so, as [you walk] 
ever (— always) in his sight. 

2. Adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : No terms could be so bad» 
as the continuance of the war [would be bad]. 

327. So for as. 

Prin. sent., followed by an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) : He 
pursued the bent of his inclination so far as to engage with an 
itinerant manager [is far]. 

Obs. iSo/or belongs to the prin. sent, and « Introduces the adv. sent Some writers 
make aofar a$ a single oonnectiTe introducing adv. sentences of place and manner. 

328. So long as. 

Adv. sent, of time : So long as summer lasts, she sings. 

Oi$. 8o long may be analjrsed as part of tiie ptin. sent, at then Introducing an adv. 
sent of manner (comparison). 

.329. So soon as. 

Adv. sent, of time : So soon as he observed his mastery, he raised 
his weapon. 

Oin. So aom may be treated as part of the prtn. sent, at then introducing an adv. 
sent of manner (comparison). 

330. So sure as. 

Adv. sent, of manner (certainty) : As I live, so sure the Guis3 
shall die— the Guise shall die, so sure as I live. 

Oba. 8o tmrt may be treated as part of the prixL sent, at then Introducing an adv. 
sent, of manner (comparison). Etoe also § 158, Oht. 

331. So surely as. 

Adv. sent, of manner (certainty) : As I do live, so surely shall he 
die— he shaU die so surely as I do live. 

Oht. So tureiy may be treated as part of the pxin. sent, at then introducing an adv. 
sent, of manner (comparison). So tureljf is sometimes repeated : as, So twrely at you 
keep your purpose. So tureiy wHl I prosecute my revenge. 

332. So that. 

1. Adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : But the English-Saxon 
conquerors altered the tongue which they found here wholly, so 
that no British words or provincial Latin appeared therein at the 
first. 

10 
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2. Adv. sent, of cause (parpose) : He started at early dawn so that 
he might reach the pine-forest at the appointed hoar. 

3. Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : 

The Queen, meet wroth at first with TOfU, 

Is now content to grant you full (ofgiTeneM, 

So (» if) [it be the case] that you crave fuU pardon of the Legate. 

4. lUative co-ord. sent. : This is the cause of the visits which 
alarm you ; so that (—therefore) you may henceforth keep your 
heart at ease. 

Oli. Bo (except in 8) may be treated as port of the prin. sent. 

333. So... that. 

1. Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : 
They rushed upon us so suddenly that our valour was of little 
or no service. 

2. Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of cause (purpose) : So run, 
that ye may obtain. 

Ohi. *iBo is an extension in the prin. sent. 

834. Some.. .some. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : Some hailed, [but] some hissed us. 

0I«. 8omt here qualifies peraom (understood) : the true connectiye is hit (under- 
stoodX 

335. Some. ..others. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : Some admired the beauty of her eyes, 
[but] others wore touched by the sweetness of her voice. 
^bs. The true connectiye is but (understood). 

336. 8oiiieti]iie8...so]neti]iie8. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : Sometimes their visits are long, [but] 
sometimes [their visits are] short. 

Ob$. The true connective is but (understood). 

,337. Soon as. 

^dv. sent, of time : 

Boon as she parted thence, the fearful twain. 
That blind old woman ana her daughter dear, 
Game forth. 

4fba. Soon as is a contraction of as aoon as or so soon as (g| 152, 829). 

338. StiU. 

A '^ vers, co-ord. sent. : An all-rulinff Providence has ordered man 
to tread on the surface of the earth, the eagle to soar in the ex- 
panse of the skies, and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit the 
trees; still (—yet) these ma)r change their relative situations 
without feeling much inconvenience. 
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339. Suoh-.a*. 

Prin. Bent., followed bv adv. sent, of manner (likeness) : It is one 
of those Carnage-fields, such as [the fields are which] yon read of 
by the name ** Glorious Victory." 

Oha. 8ueh ia an adjective. Some writers make a$ a relative, equivalent to wikicft, and 
ntrodudng an adv. sent. 

340. Snch-.that. 

Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : 

On me such summer bounty pours, 
That I am covered o'er with nowers. 

Obs. /Svcft Is an adjective. 

341. Suppose. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : Suppose (—if) the lakes of Scot- 
land were plains, I know no country so like illustrious Greece. 

342. Supposing that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by noun sent. : Supposing 
[it be the case] that a man cannot live on less than a shilling a 
day, his seven shilliuffs he must sret, either for three days' violent 
work, or six days* deuberate work. 

Ola. Supposing that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
(condition). 7%a< is sometimes omitted : e.g., SupiKwing she is not there, how do you 
propose to meet old Mackenzie ? 

343. Than. 

Adv. sent, of manner (comparison-inequality) : It waz'd more white 
and sweet than they [were]. 

344. Than i£ 

Adv. sent, of manner (comparison), followed by adv. sent, of cause 
(condition) : We could not speak, no more than [we could speak] 
if we had been choked with soot. 

Ohs. An ellipsis is often found after than : hence we have such combinations as 
than as, than wA«», than where, and the like. 

345. That. 

1. Noun sent. : (1) He saw that (conj.) men with rage and hate 
made war upon their kind : (2) I will perform that (««what) I 
promised. 

2. Adj. sent. : The silver cord that (rel. pron.) had bound her to 
existence was loosed. 

3. Adv. sent, of manner (consequence) : Thou comest in such a 
questionable shape, that (conj.) I will speak to thee. 

4. Adv. sent, of cause (purpose) : The forest had to be cleared that 
(»-in order that) food might be grown. 

5. Adv. sent, of cause (reason) : We will thank God that (—be- 
cause) we enjoy them. 

10—2 
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346. That is. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : It must contam a spring in a state of tension ; 
&at is, force most have been applied to it in such a way as to 
store ap power. 

Oba. That i» is. strictly, not a connective^ but a prin. sent. If analysed as a sent, 
the sent, following becomes a noun sent., forming the complement to it* 

347. That is to say. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : We are to fancy the little tenement on the 
dcirts of a forest, that is to say, [we are to fancy it] within, bat 
not deeply within the trees. 

Obs. That u to aau is, strictly, not a connective, but a prin. sent. If analysed as a 
sent., the sent, following becomes a noun sent, forming the object after to aay. 

348. The. the (with comparatives). 

Adv. sent, of manner (comparison-proportion), followed by prin. 
sent. : The more I could weep out my cares, the more they seem 
to grow. 

349. The moment. 

Adv. sent, of time : The moment I stepped over the threshold, I 
found myself chilled to the marrow of my bones. 

ObB. The mommt may be put as an extension. The sent, following is then an adj. 
sent, introduced by that (ss in which) understood. 

350. The mLoment that. 

Adv. sent, of time : In this she dressed herself the moment that 
she rose from bed. 

Ob$. The moment may be put as an extension, the word that {== in which) then in- 
troducing an adj. sent. 

351. The one. .the other. 

Advers. co-ord. sentences : 

With the one his foes he threatened to invade. 
With the other he his friends meant to enwrap. 

Ob§. The true connective is but (understood). 

352. The which (obsolete). 

Adj. sent. : He saw come by him two palfreys all fair and white^ 
the which bare a litter. 

353. The while that. 

Adv. sent, of time : The while that he was negotiating this, they 
were sure and good spies for him. 

Obs. The while (sthe time) may be put as an extension, (hat (=in which) then in- 
troducing an adj. sent That is sometimes omitted : e.g., I'll bear your logs the while 
you are my master. 
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354. The whiles (obsolete). 
Adv. sent, of time : 

NerSlfl to the seas a token gave, 

The whiles, their crooked keels the surges cHare. 

Oh». The whUea may be pat as an extension, that (understood) then introducing an 
«idj. sent. 

355. The whilst (obsolete). 
Adv. sent, of time : 

And I, the whilst you mourn for his decease, 

Will with my moaning plaints your plaints increase. 

Obi. T%e whilst may be put as an eztensiun, thai (und«:«tood) then introducing an 
adj. sent. 

356. Then- 

1. Cop. co-ord. sent, i Then came a turnpike, then [came] fields 
again with trees and haystacks ; then [came] a hill. N.B. Then 
is an extension : the true connective is and understood. 

2. Illative co-ord. sent. : 

Consider mice, like men, must die, 

Both small and great, both you and I : 

Then (= therefore) spend yoiflr life in Joy and sport. 

357. Then... when. 

Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of time : When Elisha saw there 
was no answer in the month of these three men, then his wrath 
was kindled »Elisha's wrath was kindled then, when he saw, &c. 

Obs. Then is an extension. 

358. Thence. 

1. Oop. co-ord. sent. : The friendly Irish coast gave me safe har • 
bonr ; thence I have travell'd hither, even to these lofty hills of 
Italy. 

2. Illative co-ord. sent. : We think highly of ourselves ; thence 
[arise] oar envy, fretting, and pining away when we see others to 
have much more than we have. 

359. There ...where. 

Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of place : Where the tree 
falleth, tiiere shall it lie —There shaU the tree lie, where it 
faUeth. 

Ohs. 2!l^« is an extension. 

360. Therefore. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : Froissart's relation is prolix ; therefore I 
shall give it as abridged by Carte. 

361. Therenpon. 

Illative co-ord. sent. : We found it impossible to pass through the 
defile which was guarded by the enemy ; thereupon we were 
compelled to take a circuitous course round the mountain. 
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362. Thither.. .whither. 

Prin. Bent., followed by adv. sent, of place : Whither went your 
father, thither go you— Yon go thither whither your father went. 

Oft*. 3%itA0r is an extension. 

363. Though. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concesBion) t Though the seas threaten, they 
are mercif uL 

364. Though... nevertheless. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent. : Maria, 
though [she was] not tall, was nevertheless of the first order of 
fine forms. 

365. Though. .still 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent. : Though 
naturalists have made no mention of what follows, still it is not 
less true on that account. 

366. Though that. 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent. : Though 
[it be the case] that b^ chance indeed change hath outworn the 
favour that I had, I will not wail. 

OU. Though that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of cans* 
(concession). 

367. Though... yet^ 

Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by prin. sent. : Though 
inward anguish damped the sailor's brow, yet calm he seemed. 

368. Thus. 

1. Illative co-ord. sent. : Infinite tiras his progress ; thus in some 
fifteen months he could perform the miracle of speech. 

2. Cop. co-ord. sent. : I come ! I come ! thus do the proudest die. 

Oh$. In the latter example, t?tu$ may be treated as an eztauion. 

369. Till 

Adv. sent, of time : Henceforth I'll bear affliction, tiU it do cry 
out itself. 

370. Till that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent.: You shall close 
nrisoner rest, till [it come to pass] that the nature of your fault 
oe known to the Venetian state. 

Oht. Till that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adT. sent, of time. Titt 
may he treated as a preposition, governing titne (understood), the sentence introduoed 
by that (till that s« till l£e time in which)being then an adj. sent. 
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371. To the end that. 

Ady. sent, of cause (purpose) : To the end [that] they might pro- 
voke the elephants to nght, they shewed them the blood of grapes 
and mulberries. 

Oha. To the end may be put as an extension, the sentence introduced by that being 
then a noun sent, in apposition with end. A similar phrase iatothe intent that : The 
commtmalty choose thdr own king for their own sake, and not for his sake, to the 
intent, that through his labour and study they might all live wmlthy, safe from 
wrongs and injuries. 

• 372. To wit. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : The wall is no more, neither they that daubed 
it ; to wif^ the prophets of Israel [are no more]. 

Obs. To tn'i may be treated as part of a sent , e.g., who are to wit (Parsing, p. 134..> 

373. Unless. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition) : Unless the skulking cur is caught^ 
the sirloin's spoilt. 

374. Unless tliat. 

Adv. sent of cause (condition), followed by noun. sent. : 

There was no placd 
j[lng fit f or an 
Unless 



Of lodging fit for any errant knight, 

less [it nappened] that with his lord he formerly did fight. 



Obe. Vnleae that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of oauss 
(condition). 

375. Unless when. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition), followed by adv. sent, of time : 

Now she roams 
The dreary waste; there spends the livelong day. 
And there, unless [it be] when charity forbids, 
The livelong night. 

Cbe. Unless when, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of eauso 
(condition). 



376. 

Adv. sent, of time : We pushed on until it was twilight. 

377. Until that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. : This pledge we do 
keep mystically until [it come to pass] that we be come to the 
truuL itself. 

C^s. VntH that, treated as a single connective, Introduces an adv. sent, of time. 
Until may be taken as a preposition governing time (understoodX and thai equivalent 
to in iDhich and introducing an adj. sent. 
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* 

378. Upon condition that. 

Ady. lent, of cause (condition) : The duke beqneaihed to lier hia 
native property, npon condition that she Bhoold never marry 
again. 

Ohi. Upon eonHtion may be put as an extension, HuA then introducing a noan sent. , 
In apposraon with amdulon. SimiJar phrases are V^poB promiae tlist, Upon tlia 

370. Vidolicdt, vis. 

Cop. co-ord. Bent. : In all this time there was not any man [who} 
died in his own person, videlicet, [who diedj in a love-cause. 

OU. VideUeet may be treated as an adverb. (§ 250, Obs.) 

380. What. 

Noun sent. : (1) I know not what ill tongue has wronged him with 
you ; (2) I am what I have been. 

01$. When tehat is a compound relatiye, it may be resolved into the thing lehieh or the 
ihingi which. The sent, introduced by which is wen an adj. sent, (g 58, Obs. 8.) 

381. What though. 

Prin. sent., followed by adv. sent, of cause (concession) : What 
[does it matter] though none live my innocence to tell ? 

€>&f. What if is a similar compound. 

382. What time. 

Adv. sent, of time : 

Thy muffled Mend his nectarine wall pursues. 
What time (= when) the stin tfaM9 yellow crocus woes, 
Screraied from the arrowy north. 

OU. What timB may be taken as an extension, and the sent, following as an adj. 
aent. Thus, what time is equivalent to at the time when. 

383. What., what, or what. .and what. 

Cop. co-ord. sentences: The enemy having his country wasted, 
what by himself, and what by his soldiers, findeth succour in no 
place. 

Oh$. The words whai.„wkat (s partly...partly) are adverbs : the true connective is 
and. (Jfanual of Pareinfff p. 160.) 

384. Whatever. 

1. Noun sent. : Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : 

Whate'er he laboured to appear. 
His imderstanding still was clear. 

OBe. 1. A noun*flent. introduced by whatever may be resolved into an antecedent and 
an adj. sent. : e.g.. Enjoy whatever this palace affords =: Enjoy everything which this 
palace affords. 

Obe. 2. Whatever may be followed hy yet u a correlative : e.g.. Whatever they might 
do at other times, yet there are many passages that intimate tnat the first day of the 
week was their solemn time of meeting. 
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385. Whatso (obsolete). 

Noun sent. : Whatso ( « whatsoever) is fairest shall to earth re- 
turn. 

Oht. The noun aent may be resolved into an antecedent and an adj. sent. : Awry 
thing whidk is fairest. 

886. Whatsoever. 

t 

1. Noun sent. : Whatsoever mother- wit or art could work, he put 
in proof. 

2. Aav. sent, of cause (concession) : Whatsoe'er thine ill [may be], 
it must be borne. 

Oht. A noun sent, introduced by tehaUoever may be resoWed into an antecedent and 
an adj. sent. : Everjf tiling which mother-wit or art could work. 

387. When. 

1. Noun sent. : Say to me when sawest thou the Prince Florizel, 
my son. 

2. Adj. sent. : The blood of another victim was shed at the moment 
when ( "- in which) the sun sunk below the horizon. 

3. Adv. sent, of time : Love will hover round the flowers when 
they first awaken. 

4. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The visitor was ushered into my room when 
(— and then) I at once recognised my old master disguised as a 
muleteer. 

388. When that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. : 

My gracious li^, when [it was the easel that my father liv'd. 
Your brother did onploy my father much. 

Oftt. When thatf treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent of time. 

389. Whenas (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time : Whenas ( — when) he died, he wailed woman- 
like with many a tear. 

390. Whence. 

1. Noun sent. : I have shewn whence the understanding may get 
all the ideas it has. 

2. Adj. sent. : I next morning set out for my friend's country-seat, 
whence I now address my readers. 

3. Adv. sent, of place : Return whence thou camest. 

4. Illative co-ord. sent. : Their practice was to look no farther 
before them than the next line ; whence it will follow that they 
can drive to no certain point. 

391. Whenceforth. 

1. Noun sent. : Tell us whenceforth the monster came. 
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2. Adj. sent. : 

[He] strikoB the rockB with his three-forked mAoe, 
Whencef orth (» from which) iMuee a warlike steed in tight 

392. WhenoesoeTer. 

Adv. sent, of oanse (concessioii) : Any idea, whenoesoevoi we haye 
it, contains in it all the properties it has. 

393. Whenevet. 

Adv. sent, of time : Whenever I looked at a candle, it appeared 
surrounded with a kind of rainbow. 

394. Wheiiso (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time : I wont to laugh whenso (- whensoever) she 
'gan to cry. 

395. WlLensoever. 

Adv. sent, of time : They will be always ready for use whensoever 
you incline to fish. 

396. Where. 

1. Noun sent. : I enquired of one of my shipmates wHere the sur- 
geon was, that I might have mv wounds dressed. 

2. Adj. sent. : I remember the house where (* in which) I was 
born. 

3. Adv. sent, of place : Long let us walk where the breeze blows 
from yon extended field of olossomed beans. 

397. Where tluit. 

Adj. sent., followed by noun sent. : 

Straight unto the brigge (-■ bridge) he rode. 
Where [it was the case] that he hoved and abode. 

398. Whereabout. 

1. Noun sent.: The king wist (— knew) wholly whereabout we 
went. 

2. Adj. sent. : The greatness of all actions is measured bv the 
worthiness of the subject from which they proceed, and the ob- 
ject whereabout they are conversant. 

899. Whereafter. 

1. Adj. sent. : The end whereafter (— after which) he strove was 
now within his reach. 

2. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The attorney took their statements : whece- 
after (— and thereafter) both returned to the inn. 
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400. Whereas. 

1. Adv. sent, of canse (reason) : Whereas Holland was ancientlv 
written Kodland, it may seem to signify "counsel for the land." 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : The custom of those times had fixed the 
scandal in the action ; whereas now it lies in the reproach. 

3. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Whereas others content them- 
selves to feed on particular herbs or leaves, yet he observes, thai 
this is called a pilgrim or palmer- worm, for his very wandering 
and various food. 

4. Adv. sent, of place : I go with gladness to my wished rest, 
whereas ( « where) no world's sad care nor wasting woe may 
come. 

Oht. Whereas, as on equivalent to where, is obsolete. 

401. Whereat. 

1. Noun sent. : The rider wondered greatly whereat his steed wa» 
so erievottsly affrighted. 

2. Adj. sent. : Guara well the door whereat they knock. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : He now prepared to speak ; whereat ( * and 
thereat) their double ranks they oend from wing to wing. 

402. Wherehy. 

1. Koun sent. : He asked whereby the secret had become known 
to the enemy. 

2. ^dj. sent. : Sorrow is the ground whereby (= by which) the 
heart doth pine in deadly woe. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : 

The air. 
Nowhere so dear, sharpened his visual my 
To objects distant far, whereby (sand thereby) he soon 
Saw within ken a fflorious angel stand. 
The same whom John saw also in the sun. 

403. Wherefore. 

1. Noun sent. : 

Then ask me not wherefore here alone 
I sit upon this old gray stone. 

2. Adj. sent. : 

Tell me, Perigot, what shall be the game, 

Wherefore (» for which) with mine thou dare thy music matoL 

3. niative co-ord. sent. : I did dissemble, but the hour has come 
for utter truth and plainness ; wherefore, I say, I hold by all I 
wrote within that book. 

404. Wherefifom. 

1. Noun sent. : Ask me not wherefrom we come. 

2. Adj. sent. : This '* Mirror for Magistrates" became one of the 
jsonrces wherefrom tragic stores could be drawn. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent : We stayed a month in Paris : wherefrom 
(-• and from that place) we journeyed towards Marseilles. 
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405. Wliereitt. 

1 . Noun sent. : I know not wherein I have offended yon. 

2. Adj. sent. : Nor can I rid me of the bonds wherein I lie idone. 

3. Adv. sent, of place : Wherein I am false, I am honest. 

4. Cop. co-ord. sent. : I steered the same course that I had done 
the day before, wherein ( — and therein) I was directed by my 
pocket-compass. 

406. WliereixuioeTer. 

Adv. sent, of place : Whereinsoever any as bold, I am bold also. 

407. Whereinto. 

1. Adj. sent. : The lake, whereinto it flowed, was of vast extent. 

2. Nonn sent. : Knowest thou whereinto this strange guide has 
descended ? 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : Then came we to a huge cave ; whereinto 
( — and into it) the whole party descended. 

408. Whereof. 

1. Noun sent. : 

How I caught It, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff 'tlB made of, whereof it ia born, 
I am yet to learn. 

2. Adj. sent. : Another diversity of method, whereof the conse- 
quence is great, is the delivery of knowledge in aphorisms or 
methods. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The charge of dyeing silks would be wholly 
saved, whereof ( = and of this) I was fully convinced. 

409. Whereon. 

1. Noun sent : Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 

2. Adj. sent. : The feet whereon he flies betray him. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : They informed us of all that had taken 
place, whereon (—and thereon) we thought it prudent to leave 
the spot at once. 

410. Whereont. 

1, Adj. sent. : I saw a swift river, whereout came beasts of fearful 
hue. , 

2. Cop. co-ord. sent. : Then came they to a deep and darksome 
pit : whereout ( — and out of this) immediately rushed a foul and 
loathsome dwarf. 

411. Whereso (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of place : He oft frequented their assemblies, wlcrcso 
(—wheresoever) [they were] met. 
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412. Wlierasoerer. 

1. Adv. sent, of place : Every domestic in the family, and I ixk 
particular, were always np, tiiat we might be at hand, to be sent 
wheresoever it shoald he thought proper, for the service of 
this ape. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Here's a heartv draught to 
you, and to all brothers of the Angle, wheresoever they be. 

413. Wlierethrongli. 

1. Noun sent. : Show him wherethrough this bliss he may attain. 

2. Adj. sent. : When shall the holy vessel come by me where- 
through I shall be blessed ? 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : 

But who came last got first reward 

Wherethrough (a and through this) the first men were displeased. 

Ola. In the last example, wherethrough has somewhat of the force of vherffortf anr: 
may be treated as an iUatlTe particle. 

414. Whereto. 

1. Noun sent. : Tell me whereto ( — to what) can ye liken it. 

2. Adj. sent. : The pillar perish'd ia whereto ( — to which) I leant. 

3. Adv. sent. : I do go whereto (» whither) you tend. 

4. Cop. co-ord. sent. : Nevertheless the captors of such «;M>Jtaoptma 
crave, not untouched with liquor, permission to dance the Car- 
magnole aUo on the spot : whereto ( »- and thereto) an exhila- 
rated Convention cannot but accede. 

415. Wherennder. 

1. Adj. sent. : The tree, whereunder (•under which) the giant 
rested, was a ngantic palm. 

2. Noun sent. : Saw'st thou whereunder the snake crept. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : Then came we to an overhanging mass of 
rock, whereunder (— and under it) we determined to seek 
shelter. 

416. Wherenntil 

1. Noun sent. : The actor, sir, will show whereuntil it doth 
amount. 

2. Adj. sent. : Doth not thy master know the time whereuntil wd 
must abide in uncertainty ? 

417. Wherennto. 

1. Noun sent. : 

What kind of cruelty is this you name f 

Dedare forUiwith, and [declare] whereunto doth tend 

This further plaint. 

2. Adj. sent. : These be the two marks whereunto (—to which) 
mine accusers direct a]l their shot of eloquence. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : He won them (three ostrich feathers) at the 
battle of Cressy from John, King of Bohemia, whom he there 
slew ; whereunto (—and thereunto) he adjoined this old English 
word ** Ich dien," that is, "I serve." 
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418. Wliereup. 

1. Adj. lent. : The crest of the cliff wherenp (-up which) we had 
climbed projected a considerable way oyer the water. 

2. Koan sent. : We knew not wherenp the nimble negro had 
climbed. 

8. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The hnnter bironacked beneath a huge 
elm : wherenp (—and np this tree) the leader of the party as- 
cended. 

419. Wli«r«iipoB. 

1. Nonn sent. : I know not whereupon this restless life is grown. 

2. Adj. sent. : When a carver makes an imaffe, he shapes only that 
part whereupon (—npon which) he worketn. 

3. Cop. co-oro. sent. : My poor babe was cr^ng ; whereupon 
( — and thereupon) I put a sup of fox-glove in lus hand. 

Obt. In the last ezampla, tek«rf!up<m may be considered as nearly equivalent to 
where/ore, and so treated as an iUattve particle. 

420. Wherever. 

1. Adv. sent, of place: Wherever I went, I was favourably re- 
ceived. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : My heart's in the Highlands, 
wherever I go. 

421. Wherever that (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of place, followed by a noun sent. : 

Whererer [it happens] that thou dost behold 
A comely corpse,* with beauty fair endued. 
Know this for certain, that the same doth nold 
A beauteous soul, with fair conditions thewed. 

422. Wherewith. 

1. Noun sent. : She had not wherewith [she might be able] to 

defray the expense of the journey. 
a. Adj. sent. : This is the rest wherewith ye may cause the weary 
to rest. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent. : 

A stinginff serpent by the heel her caught ; 
Wherewitn she languish'd as the gathered flower. 

423. Wherewithal. 

1. Noun sent. : The ambition gnaws away their content, and never 
finds wherewithal [it may be able] to feed on. 

2. Adj. sent. : You have enough wherewithal you may be happy. 

424. Whether. 

1. Noun sent. : He did not know whether there was a passage 
westward. 

2, Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : You are ]pretty sure to take 
your own way, whether you make any conditions or not. 

• Body. 
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485. WhetlLer-or. 

Disjunc. co-ord. sentences : Whether do yon manage the wherry, 
or [do] we [manage the wherry], master ? 

426. Whetliersoever. 

1. Noun sent. : Choose whethersoever thou wilt. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Whethersoe'er I live or die, a 
father's blessing you shall have. 

427. Whetlier tliat. 

1. Adv. sent, of cause (concession), followed by noun sent. : 

Sir, whether [It be the case] that I lose or get, 
For my part Judgment sha^ be prayed. 

2. Noun sent., followed by noun sent. : She wondered whether [it 
were the case] that their anchors were already weighed. 

428. Whicli. 

1. Noun sent. : She scarce knew which of the two she should 
term it. 

2. Adj. sent. : He held in his right hand a sword which was yet 
bloody. 

3. Cop. co-ord. sent, : (1) I asked the boatman to land me, which 
he refused to do : (2) You will be received as a volunteer — in 
which case (»and in this case), you may pay for your passage. 

420. Whichever. 

1. Noun sent. : Whichever one they get is the one they want. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Whichever thing I show, the 
plain truth will seem to be a constrained hyperbole. 

430. Whiclisoever. 

1. Noun sent. : It is permitted to us to choose whichsoever we 
desire. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Whichsoever of these he 
takes, and how often soever he doubles it, he finds that he is 
not one jot nearer the end of such addition. 

0h8. This connective is sometimes divided by tmesis : e.g.f It no tempest needs to 
fear which way soe'er it blow. 

431. While. 

1 . Adv. sent, of time : While I write, you sleep. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : The feathers in the male on the ridge of 
the wine are coal-black quite up to the shoulder : while, in the 
hen-bird, though they appear black, they are of a greyish, or 
dusky ash colour. 

432. While as (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time : While as (-» whilst) Astrophel did live and 
reign, amongst all these was none hid paragon. 
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433. WUletliat. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noon sent. : While [it is the case] 
that the armed head doth fight abroad, the advised head defends 
itself at home. 

Obs, While that, treated as a single oonneetive, introduces an adv. sent, of time. 
It may also be explained as an abbreyiation of the wkiie that (t 853). 

434. Wliilas (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time : Whiles I was protector, pity was all the fault 
that was in me. 

435. Whiles that (obsolete). 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noon sent. : 

One day, whiles [it happened] that my daily cares did sleep. 

My spirit, shaking off ner earthly prison, 

B^gan to enter into meditation deep 

Of things exceeding reach of common reason. 

0l9. Whiles that, treated as a single connective, introduces an adv. sent, of timo. 

436. Whilst. 

1. Adv. sent, of time : Whilst they were at this singular meal, 
they repeated some words in a low humminff tone. 

2. Advers. co-ord. sent. : Some, shrieking with agony, ran furiously 
about, like tigers wounded with poisoned arrows ; whilst otheia, 
grinding their teeth in rage, foamed along, more frantic than the 
wildest music. 

437. Whilst that. 

Adv. sent, of time, followed by noun sent. : Whilst [it is the case] 
that thou dost live, by thee thy lord shall never die. 

Obs. WhUat that, treated as a single connectiye, introduces an adv. sent of time. 

438. Whither. 

1. Noun sent. : say, busy bee, whither now art thou roaming ? 

2. Adj. sent. : At Canterbury, whither some voice was run on 
before, tiie Mayor seized on them. 

3. Adv. sent, of place : He may go whither he will, within the 
bounds of his own citv. 

4 Cop. co-ord. sent. : A general assembly of the army was held at 
Chalcedon, whither (—and thither) Afer was transported in 
chains. 

439. Whithersoever. 

1. Adj. sent. : In every province whithersoever the king's com- 
mandment and his decree came, there was great mourning among 
the .Tews. 

2. Adv. sent, of place : Whithersoever thou sendest us, we will go. 
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440. Who, whose, whom. 

1. Noun sent. : (1) He, seeing me free from my chains, asked me 
with an insolent air, who had released me : (2) Remember, then, 
whose canse you have in hand. 

2. Adj. sent. : (I) Every soldier, who had before been wandering 
in confusion, fell into the ranks : (2) You have often heard me 
mention this nobleman whom I have long revered for his 
humanity. 

8. Cop. co-ord. sent. : The child ran to his mother, who (—and 
she) immediately caught him up and soothed and caressed him« 

441. Whoever. 

1. Noun sent. : Whoever shall have worked in a prison shall re- 
ceive a draft of one louis, payable by our cashier. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : I think myself beholden, who- 
ever shows me my mistakes. 



442. Whoso. 

1. Konnsent. 



Whoso therefore will glory win. 
With learning first must needs begin. 



2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : Praise whoso list, yet I will 
him dispraise. 

443. Whosoever, whosesoever, whomsoever. 

1. Noun sent. : (1) Whosoever seeketh, knoweth that which he 
seeketh for in a general notion : else how shall he know it when 
he hath found it ? (2) Whomsoever their eye, speech, or breath 
would reach, were sure to fall sick, and pine away. 

2. Adv. sent, of cause (concession) : I am resolved upon the enter- 
prise, whosoever may oppose me. 

444. Why. 

1. Noun sent. : Say why bareheaded you are come. 

2. Adj. sent. : There seems to be no reason why he should confine 
himself to one tree alone for food. 

Ohs. Why ihai is sometimes found in old writers : as. In writing this book, some 
man will marvel perchance, why [it is the case] that I, being an imperfect shooter, 
should take in hand to write of making a perfect archer. 

445. With that 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : 

Her cheeks were like the roses red, 

But not a word she said : 
With that the shepherd 'gan to frown. 

da. Wiih that is an extension : the true connective is and (understooif). 
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446. Witlioiit. 

Adv. sent, of cause (condition): Captain, without (i- unless) the 
manner of your hurt be much material to this business, we'll 
hear't some other time. 
Oht. The MM of wUhoia as ft conjunction la incorrect. 

447. Tea. 

Cop. co-ord. sent. : Fill'd with the thought of thee, this heart was 
proud, yea, mine eye swam with tears. 

Oht. Tea is really an adverb (or, as some say, an InteHection) : and (understood) is 
the true connective. And is sometimes expressed : e.g.. Those of our people who were 
captured were carried before the Emperor Alexis ; yea, and they were bound with 

448. Tet. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : He is not very tall, yet for his years he is 
tall. 

449. Yet nevertheless. 

Advers. coord, sent. : I have with greater violence been perse- 
cuted ; yet nevertheless I do declare, that no subject whatever 
can or ought to take upon him acts of indemnity. 

Obs. Neveriheleas may be put in the extension. 

450. Tet notwithstanding. 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as dav, for melting charity : 

Yet notwitnstanding, being incensed, he's flint. 

Obs. Notwithstanding may be put in the extension. 

451 Tet still 

Advers. co-ord. sent. : It was to be no separate commonwealth, but 
a member of the undivided English kingdom, yet still [it was to be] 
a city that was to remain the undisputed head of its own district. 
OU. 8tiU may be put in the extension. 

Exercise 49. 
Analyse the following : — 

1. Art thou a serving man? then serve again. 2. Below us we 
could see the dark tower of the church gleaming gray on the one side ; 
then a mass of houses in deep shadow with a radiance shining from 
4iheir tiles and slates ; then the gray road down the hill. 3. Some 
"waded into the sea as far as they could. 4. As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us. 5. Then 
he would scoff at learning, and eke scorn the sectaries thereof. 6. The 
whole house he overlaid with gold until he had finished all the house : 
also the whole altar that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold. 
7. He made haste to Bristol that all things might be ready against the 
prince came thither. 8. We choose them to our hurt and hindrance, 
•and yet delight in the purchase. 9. Diogenes was the greatest man of 
antiquity, only that he wanted decency. 10. If this party spirit has 
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80 ill an effect on our morals, it has likewise a very great one upon our 
judgments. 11. I am accused of being a notorious criminal ; bat never- 
theless, you are contented to let me escape with impunity. 12. The 
surprise micht shock her too much, considering that she lielieved him 
dead. 13. Taprobane includes much of what belongs to Ceylon, but 
also more and also less. 14. He showed me a vast number of flies most 
beautifully coloured, wherewith he fed his spiders. 15. And it be any 
way, it must be with valour. 16. These ornaments consisted partly in 
golden belts, or rings, and partly in shells and little jingling chains. 
17. I would not yet be of such wintry bareness, but that some leaf of 
your regard should hang upon my naked branches. 18. Many of the 
•ornaments are turned in a turning-lathe for a mere trifle ; consequently, 
the poorest people continue to have ornamented houses. 19. Being we 
are now within sight of Tottenham, I will give you a little direction 
how to colour the hair of which you make your lines. 20. Madam, a 
day may sink or save a realm. 21. I'll do my best, my lord ; but yet 
the Legate is here as Pope and Master of the Church. 22. He was so 
ibald that he had only a small tuft of hair remaining on the back part of 
his head : for which reason he was obliged to cover his head in a fine 
woollen cap with long ears. 23. Just as I was about to depart, a page 
entered my chamber. 24. Some of the Franks landed on the islands, 
others on the mainland in Asia, near Chalcedonia. 26. In the vine 
were three branches, and it was as though it budded. 26. As sure as 
we are here, he is enchanted. 27. So please your grace, we'll take her 
from the sheriff. 28. My opinion on the matter was asked : so I gave 
it them. 29. The one coveteth that he may have, the other coveteth 
that he may spend it. 30. This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, 
wherein the Poet tells us, that the sword of iEoeas, which was given 
him by a deity, broke into pieces the sword of Turnus, which came 
from a mortal forge. 



1. Tell me where is fancy bred 
Or in the heart, or in the head. 

2. I never lay my head upon the pillow 

But that I think, "Wilt thou lie there to-morrow ?" 

3. I never was on English ground, 
Ne ever saw it witn mine eye. 

4. In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 
Whom he loves with flame so pure. 

.5. Now hearken what oath he sware. 

Or they to the battle went there. 
r6. Nothing but drought and dearth, but bush and brake, 

Which way soe'er I look, I see. 
7. Though much I want that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
^. **If it be good," quoth he, " that you desire, 

Then will I do it for the virtue's sake." 
9. You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me : 

Then plain and right must my possession be. 
JO. The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled. 

11-^2 
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11. LowlineM is yoanff ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber n^yward turns lus face; 

12. Albeit yon have deserv'd 
High commendation, true applanse, and love ;, 
Yet such is now the duke's condition 

That he misconstrues all that you have done.. 

13. Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright, 
As when thou met'st my infant sight. 

14. His harp he taketh in hand to be his guide. 
Wherewith he offereth plaints, his soul to save*. 

15. The look with which they looked on me. 
Had never passed away. 

16. The lonfi-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 

17. life mocks the idle hate 

Of his arch-enemy Death — ^yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne — the sepulchre. 

18. Then down she stricken fell with clap of thunder. 
That with great noise I wak'd in sudden wonder. 

19. When we had thus confest so foul a treason. 
That we deserved we suffered by the law. 

20. Tyrants, that mi^e men subject to their law, 
I will suppress, that they no more may reign.. 

21. The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he's a-gefcting. 
The sooner will his race be run. 
And nearer he's to setting. 

22. His bark is stoutly timbered, and his pilot* 
Of verv expert and approved allowance : . 
There/ore my hopes, not surfeited to death,. 
Stand in bold cure. 

23. Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

24. Well mourn till we too go as he has gone. 

And tread the dreary path to that dark world unknown. 

25. I thither went, where I did long conceal 
Myself, till that the dwarf did me reveaL 

26. So did he eke long after this remain. 
Until that, (whether wicked fate so framed 
Or fault of men,) he broke his iron chain. 
And got into the world at liberty again. 

27. So soon as on them blows the northern wind. 
They tarry not, but flit and fall away. 

28. Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 

29. What wrong then is it, if that, when they die. 
They turn to that whereof they first were made ? 

30. Give me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear hiok 
In my heart s core, ay, in my heart of heart 
As I do thee. 
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Chapter IX. — Spboimen Analysis. 

X The Bounds that round about me rise 
Are what none other hears ; 
I see what meets no other eyes, 
Though mine are dim with tears. H, Taylor, 

ZZ. Can that be Joy ! 

Who with a sunbeam for her guide. 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide. 
While faith, from yonder opening cloud, 
To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 
Whatever the weak may dread, the wicked dare, 
Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair ! Wordsworth. 

HIL The western wave was all a-flame, 
The day was well-nigh done, 
Almost upon the western wave 
Bested the broad bright sun, 
When that strange ship drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 

IV. Mournfully ! O ! mournfully 

This midnight wind doth sigh, 
like some sweet plaintive melody 

Of ages long gone by : 
It speaks a tale of other years — 

Of hopes that bloomed to die — 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 

And loves that mouldering lie. MotherweU. 

"V. Too late 1 stayed — forgive the crime ; 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of time 

That only treads on flowers ! 
What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of the glass, 
When all its sands are diamond sparks. 

That dazzle as they pass ? 
Oh I who to sober measurement 

Time's happy swiftness brings. 
When birds of Paradise have lent 

Their plumage for his wings ! Jit. Hon, 'W. R, Spenser. 

"VI. The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
WitJi the poor crooked scythe and spade. Shirley* 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
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Through all the yean of this our life, to lead 
From ^oy to jo^ ; for she can so inform 
The mmd that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues^ 
Rash jud^ents, nor the sneers of selfish men» 
Nor ffreetm^ where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Hhall e'er preyail against ns, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Wordsworth, 

VZZZ* It was a lovely sight to see 

The lady Chnstaoe!, when she 
Was ]^raying at th^^old oak tree, 
Anud the ja^ed shadows 

Of moss^ Wfless boughs, 
Kneeling in tiie moonlight 
To make her gentle vows. Coleridge, 

With quickened step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the montitain's misty top 
Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smokine currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
limps awkward ; while along the forest glade 
The wild-deer trip, and often turning gaz^ 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Boused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leave* 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the mom. Thomaon^ 

Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state^ 

With daring aims irregnlarly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on hiffh designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature's hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 

True to imagined right, above control. 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man. QoldsmitL, 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison trath ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
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And thus it chanced, aa I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each s^ake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 
They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder : 

A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. Coleridge^ 

He spake ; and to confirm his words, outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from ^e thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Par round illumined hell ; highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
CuMh'd on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. MiUon. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their erassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, aU but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'dher peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. MiUon, 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

Jn all my miseries ; but thou hast foro'd me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let*s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say I taueht thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one though thy master miss'd it. Shakespeare. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 
In heamonff charge their horse assailed : 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep. 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though chargmg knights like whirlwinds go. 
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Thongh bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The mstant that he fell. Scott. 

;. Of man's first disobedience, and the f mit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wop, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos : or, if Sion*s hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa*s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly thou, O spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for thou knowst ; thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And madest it pregnant : what in me is dark, 
Illumine : what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. Milton. 



[. Of him that hopes to be fordven, it is indispensably required 

that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to urge any other motive. 
On this sreat duty eternity is suspended ; and to him that refuses to 
practise it, the throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been bom in vain. Dr. Johnson. 



\. You will seldom find that mere men of the world, what- 
ever strong sense they may be endowed with, are very nice in distin- 
guishing characters, or in marking those insensible dififerences and 
gradations which make one man preferable to another. Any one that 
has competent sense is sufficient for their entertainment : they talk to 
bim of their pleasure and affairs with the same frankness that they 
would to another ; and finding many who are fit to supply his place, 
they never feel any vacancy or want in his absence. But, to make use 
of the allusion of a celebrated French author, the iud^ent may be 
compared to a clock or watch where the most orainary machine is 
sufficient to tell the hours, but the most elaborate alone can point out 
the minutes and seconds, and distinguish the smallest differences of 
time. Damd Hufne, 
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Exercise 50. 

Analyse : — 

1. In every change of man's estate 

Are lights and ^ides allowed ; 
The fiery pillar will not wait, 
Bat, parting, sends the cloud. 

2. The tree 
Sncks kindlier nurture from a soil enriched 
By its own fallen leaves ; and man is made 
In heart and spirit from deciduoas hopes 
And things that seem to perish. 

3. Lo ! in the middle of the wood 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 

With winds upon the branch, and there 

Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 

FaUs and floats adown the air. 

Lo 1 sweetened with the summer light. 

The full-juiced apple, waxins over meUow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All IS allotted len^h of days ; 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Bipens, and fades, and falls, and hath no toil. 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

4. It ceas'd ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 
6. We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought. 

6. Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool's wild speech confounds the wise. 
And proudest princes vail their eyes 

Before their meanest slave. 

7. O what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive. 

8. Some say when niehts are dry and clear. 

And the death-dews sleep on the morass. 
Sweet whispers are heard by the traveller. 

9. When Britain first, at heaven's command. 

Arose from out the azure main. 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain : 

13 
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" Bole BritanniSy Britannia mle the waves I 
Britons never shall be slaves." ^ 

10. The dews of sammer night did fall. 

The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

11. There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy, 

As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To m£9e it ; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 

12. The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary. 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory ; 
'The autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 

13. The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

14. From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed. 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth ; 

He comes attended by the sultry Hours 

And ever-fanning Breezes on his way ; 

While, from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her blushful face, and earth, and skies, 

All-smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 

15. I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o'er his wave-worn basis bow'd 
As stooping to relieve him : I not doubt 
He came alive to land. 
Q.6, Call it not vain ; they do not err 

Who say, that when the poet dies. 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say tall cliff and cavern lone, 
For the departed bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
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Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 

And oaks, in deeper groans, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. 
17. He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his youn^ baroarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire. 

And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire I 
13. We parted on the mountains, as two streams 

From one clear spring pursue their several ways ; 

And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 

In foreign lands, where silvery Pagus gleams 

To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 

Brighten the tresses that old Poets praise ; 

Where Petrarch's patient love and artful lays. 

And Ariosto*s song of mainr themes. 

Moved the soft air. But I, a lazy brook, 

As close pent up within my native dell, 

Have crept aloiis from nook to shady nook. 

Where flow'rets dIow and whispering Naiads dwell. 

Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide. 

O'er rough and smooth, to travel side by side. 
19. 'Tis sunset ; to the firmament serene 

The Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous scene ; 

Broad in the cloudless crest, a belt of gold 

Girds the blue hemisphere ; above unrolled 

The keen clear air grows palpable to sight, 

Embodied in a flush of cnmson light. 

Through which the evening star, with milder gleam. 

Descends to meet her image in the stream. 
20. Of the happiness and misery of our present state, part arises from 
our sensations, and part from our opinions; part is distributed b^ 
nature, and part is in a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Posi- 
tive pleasure we cannot always obtain, and positive pain we often 
cannot remove. No man can give to his own plantations the fragrance 
of the Indian groves ; nor wiU any precepts of philosophy enable him 
to withdraw his attention from wounds or diseases. But the negative 
infelicity which pi-oceeds, not from the pressure of sufierings, but the 
absence of enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of reason. 

21. Happy are those woody mountains, 

In whose shadow thou dost hide ; 
And as happy are those fountains, 

By whose murmurs thou dost bide : 
For contents are here excelling. 

More than in a prince's dwelling. 

22. Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

13—2 
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The fini in loffcmeM of thought surpus'd ; 

The next in majesty ; in botn the umL 

The force of Netore could no farther go ; 

To make e third, she join'd the former two. 
23. 60, from the Creatores thy instmctions take : 

Learn from the hirds what food the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 

Thy arts of hoilding from the bee receiye ; 

Learn of the mole to plongh, the worm to weave ; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driying gale. 
2L Ye gentle souls, that dream of rural ease, 

Whom tiie smooth stream and smoother sonnet please ; 

Go I if the peaceful cot ^our pnuses share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; 

If peace be his—that drooping weary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 

Turns on the wretchea hearth th' expiring brand I 



Chaptbb X. — Tecuuab and Difficult CoN8TfiuonoN& 

462. Peculiar and difficult constractions are not uncommon 
in the English language. Many of these are considered and 
explained in this chapter : for others the student is lefened ta 
the '* Complete Manual of Parsing/' Parts II. and lY. 

453. To conclude, 1 know myself a man. 

To conclude, generally called the infinitive absolute, may be treated 
as an extension. Or, the whole may be thus expanded, [If 
I am now] to conclude, [I assert that] I know myself [to be] a 
man. 

464. A year ago, and they were but mere children. 

The and is redundant and may be disregarded in analysis : The 
phrase a year ago is then an extension. Or an ellipsis may be 
supplied, thus : fWe look back to] a year ago, and they were but 
mere children, in this case, to a year ago is an extension of the 
supplied predicate, look, 

466. I could not for my soul refuse the offer such as it was^^^ 
I could not for my soul refuse the offer [being] such [an offer] 
as it was. 

A$ U was is an adv. sent, of manner to sttcK 
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466. There is an instance of this kind in Warner, an old 
Elizabethan poet, than which I know nothing sweeter in the 
world. 

Than ii;Atc^— than which [instance is sweet], an adv. sent, of manner 
(comparison) to moeeler. Some treat which as an objective ; than 
must then be considered a preposition, and the phrase than which 
must be placed with wfeeter, which it modifies. 

457. I never heard him utter worse of you than that you were 
loW'Statured = I never heard him utter worse of you than that 
you were low-statured [is bad]. 

77uU...gtaturedf is a noun sent., subject to is had (understood). 
Than... bad, is an adv. sent, of manner (comparison) to worse, 

458. What though Winter has begun 
To push down the Summer sun. 

What tJiough'^'whAt [does it matter] though. What is the object to 
does matter (understood) ; though introduces an adv. sent, of 
cause (concession). 

459. I have thought ^^ to publish the following^ letter. 

Fit qualifies thing (understood), the indirect object. Thus, I have 
thought to publish the foUowing letter [to be a] fit [thing]. 

460. We are led about, we neither know whither nor haw. 

Whither and how introduce noun sentences. Thus : 

«. We are led about - - - . prfn. sent. 

ft. [and] we neither know ... Prin. sent., co-ord. (cop.) to a. 

e. whither [we are led] - - - . Noun sent., object to 6. 

d. nor [do we know] .... Prin. sent., co-ord. (disjunc) to &. 

e. how [we are led] .... Noun sent., object to <i. 

461. Methought the time too swiftly passed. 

MethougM^ it seemed to me. The sentence the time too swiftly 
passed may be analysed as a noun sent., subject to seemed, or in 
apposition with it understood. Similarly, methought she sung 
not far away— [that] she sung not far away seemed to me ; Me- 
thinks thou piercest it —[that] thou piercest it seems to me ; Me- 
thought last night, I wrought a murder in my dream— [that] I 
wrought a murder in my dream seemed to me last night. 

462. Clitander was born the heir of a very large estate. 

The italicised words form the complementary nominative to was 
horn, 

463. Soon after we had thus got to our new berth, we dis- 
covered a saiL 
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Soon is an extension (time) of the predicate discovered, 

464. Deny me thiSf and an eternal cuise fall on jou. 

Deny me this is really an adv. sent, of cause (condition) : [if yon] 
dniy me this, [may] an eternal cnrse fall on you. 

465. He accepteth the faith of his poor servants, he it never 
so small. 

The sentence in italics is equivalent to [if] it be ever so small : it is 
an adv. sent, of canse (condition). Observe that never is used 
for ever. 

466* Inconsiderable as this island is, it still prefers its claim 
to a place in classic history: 

This may be dealt with in one of these ways : — 

(1) a. It (s this iBiand) [being] inconsiderable still ) t,^„ .,^4. 

prefers its claim to a place in classic history f *^""* ■*"'* 
b. as this Island is [inconsiderable] ... Adv. sent, (manner) to ineoi^ 

ndrrabUm a. 

(2) a. As (» although) this ialand is inconsiderable - Ady. sent, of cause (conces- 

sion) to b, 
b. it still prefers its claim to a place in classic ) p^^ ^^^^ . 
histoiy - - - - - - - -f^' 

467* Apoplexy is common among them, proceeding, it is 
supposed, from the great use of spice and other indulgences. 

It is supposed is an adv. sent, (manner) to proceeding, which is an 
enlargement of apoplexy. Unrlerstand ds before it is supposed. 

468. They consulted together as to the properest way of dis- 
posing their army for battle. 

As to in elliptical for as [the^ would consult in regard] to. Some 
would make as to a preposition, equivalent to respecting. 

469. Agrippina was growing more and more uneasy that no 
messenger came from her son. 

(1) That may be regarded as equivalent to because, and introducing 
an adv. sent, of canse (reason). (2) The words on this account 
may be supplied after uneasy ; tJiat then introduces a noun sent., 
in apposition with account (understood). 

470* Bo not so much as my poor name rehearse «== [you] do 
lot rehearse so much as my poor name [is much]. 

471. I was adopted heir by his consent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke. 

Since 10^^— since which time, or -and since that time. The two 
sentences are copulative co-ordinate sentences. 
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472. Leaves, lines, and rhymes, seek her to please alone. 
Whom if ye please^ I care for other none ! 

Leaves, Unes, and rhymes, are nominatives of address, and are 
therefore omitted in analysis. Care-for is a preposition-verb. 
OtMr none —none other [person]. 7/ ye please whom is adjectival 
to Aer, and adverbial (condition) to care. 

473. It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon truth = it, 
"viz., for a man to keep a steady eye upon truth, is hard. 

474. Formerly we disregarded him as of a weak understand- 
ing = we disregarded him formerly as [we would disregard a 
person] of a weak understanding. 

As introduces an adv. sent, of manner. 

475. Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave 
her anguish. 

The sent, in italics is an adj. sent, to him understood : earth surely 
now may give her calm [to him] to whom she gave her anguish^ 

476. We will come, say, at eight o'clock. 

Say is called the imperative absolute. We may supply an ellipsier 
thus [let us] say, i.e., [you let us] say. The sent, we will come 
ai eight o* clock may be taken as a noun sent., object to say : or, 
it may be treated as the prin. sent., and you let us say as a par- 
enthetical sent. 

477. On your allegiance, out of the chamher with her = [as 
I rely] on your allegiance, out of the chamber with her. 

In the prin. sent., '' out- with " (*» remove) may be taken as a 
pred. (remove her from the chamber) : or, the verb ** go-" (in the 
sense of " go as her custodian ") may be supplied. 

478. None must presume to set up here for fools. 

The phrase in italics is an extension (purpose) of the predieate 
must presume, 

479. // would pity any living eye. 

The verb is impersonal, it taking the plaise of the subject. Similar 
expressions are : It yearns me not ; It dislikes me ; It likes me ; 
It thinks him best ; Meseems ; Methinks ; &c. See § 461. Me- 
seemeth then it is no policy. 

480. I would hew him limb from limb. 

Limb from Umh is an extension (manner) of the predicate would 
hew : limb [being hewed] from limb. 
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481. They both weie turned to yews. 

(1) To vewB may be called the indirect object. (2) To yewa may 
be called an extension of manner. (3) Were turned to yewa may 
be called the predicate, being equivalent to became yews. 

482. The trees are stripped of their leaves. 

(1) 0/ their leaves ia the indirect object. (2) Of may be joined to 
stripped, and their leaves put as the direct' object. (3) Some 
make qf their leaves an extension of manner. 

483. He sits him down the monarch of a shed. 

Sits is transitive, its object being him (—himself) ; the mjonarch of 
a shed is an enlargement of the object him ; dovon is an extension. 

484. He seemed shocked at my indifference. 

The words in italics form the complement to seemed. 

486. They were to pass that way = they were [obliged] to 
pass that way. 

To pass that way is the indirect object. 

486. His words did not fail of having some effect. 
Of having some ^ect is the indirect object. 

487. My ambition is to live to perfect such a work as this 
[work is]. 

To Uve is the complement tots; to perfect such a work is an exten- 
sion of purpose. 

488. The gathering clouds grew red with stormy fire. 

Orew red is the predicate ; with stormy fire an extension of cause. 

489. They dropped down one by one. 

One by one (sone [person dropping] by one [person]) is an extension 
of manner. 

490* The old horse stood silent. 
Stood silent is the predicate, silent being the complement. 

491. We take a falling meteor for a star. 
For a star (—to be a star) is an indirect object. 
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492. Oar zeal should be according to Jcnowledge. 

According to knowledge is the complement, or, more strictly, an en- 
largement of the complement zeal (understood). 

493. Thou, having more than much, yet seekest more = thou 
having more than much [is much], yet (= still) seekest more. 

Than introduces an adv. sent, of manner (comparison). 

494. You shall not repent you of requiting the good deed re- 
ceived of the stranger knight. 

You ------.-.--- Subject. 

shall repent Predicate. 

you (» to yourself) Indirect object. 

of requiting the good deed received of the stranger knight • Indirect object, 

not Extenfdon. 

Beceived of the stranger knight is an enlaigement of deed, 

495. Tis distance levids enchantment to the view = it is 
distance [which] lends enchantment to the view. 

Whkh introduces an adj. sent, to it: to the view is indirect object 
to lends, 

496- How cruel of you to keep us up so late this morning. 

To keep us up so late this morning - - ' Subject. 
[Is] how cruel of you ..... Predicate. 

497. Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

The subject and predicate are understood, viz. [I mourn]. 

498. All honour to those who try = all honour [be given] to 
those [persons] who try; or, [you give] all honour to those 
[persons] who try. 

499. Against chained prisoners what need defence be sought f 



Subj. ... - defence 

PrecL . . - • n 



(2) [for] what 



.... needbesouffht 

Eztens. ..••(!) against chained prisoners 



600. One of us two shall die. 

The subject is person (understood) ; one and qf us are enlargements 
of the subject. This is called the partitive construction. 

601. I had better go. 

In analysing this, we may change had to trouldf the predicate then 
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being tcould gOf and better being an extension : or, we may regai'd 
Jiad better ^o as a compound predicate. Similar phrases are / 
had rather, I had as lie/, I had as soon. See Manual qf Parsing, 
p. 130. 

502. None but the brave deserve the fair. 

(1) But the brave may be treated as an enlargement of the subject 
none ( — no men). (2) But may be treated as a conjunction intro- 
ducing an advers. co-ord. sent.. None deserve the fair but the 
brave [deserve the fair]. 

603. Sweet father, leave to weep. 
To weep ( ^ weeping) is the direct object of the predicate leave, 

504. Where'er her soul be, thou (her body) shalt stay with me. 
The sentence in italics is an adv. sent, of cause (concession). 

505. As for the diamond, it shall be yours. 

As for is elliptical for as [the case stands] for. As introduces an 
adv. sent, of manner. 

506. If it were done when 'tis done, then it were well it 
were done quickly. 

a. If it were done ------ Ad^. sent, of cause (condition) 

to& 

h. when 'tis done • Adv. sent, of time to a. 

c then it were well .... - Prin. sent. 

d. it were done quickly • - . . . Noun sent, in apposition with 

it in e. 

507. O that we might as well return as go = 0, [I pray] that 
we might as well return as [we] go. 

Thai introduces a noun sent. ; a« well is an extension of manner to 
might return; as introduces an adv. sent, of manner (comparison). 

508. I must speak him fair. 

(1) Fair may be treated as an adj. qualifying things understood ; it 
is then an enlargement of the direct object. (2) Fair mhj be 
treated as equivalent to fairly, and put as an extension of 
manner. Hivi, in either case, is the indirect object. 

509. Our lots are cast, / fear me = l fear [to] me (i.e., my- 
seU) [that] our lots are cast. 

510. I must not speak otherwise than truly ^» I must not 
8peak otherwise than [I must speak] truly. 

511. Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

The phrase in italics is in apposition with they, and thus forms an 
^argement of the subject. 
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512. The words went into his heart till thai he knew where- 
fore that he was so called. 

a. The words went into hia heart • - - Prin. sent. 

h. till [it came to piuu] Adv. sent (time) to a. 

e. that he knew ...... Noun sent., in apposition with 

it in ft. 
dL wherefore [it was] ..... Noun sent., object to c 

e. that he was so called ..... Noun sent, in appoeition with 

Hind. 

513. I never sleep soundly hut when I am at sermon or 
prayers. 

But when is elliptical for (1) but [I sleep soundly] when, or, (2) but 
( «-* except) [it be] when. In the former case, but introduces an 
advers. co-ord. sent. ; in the latter case, hyt introduces an adv. 
sent, of cause (concession). When introduces an adv. sent, of 
time. 

514. He walked straight his own wild road, whither it led 
him. 

The phrase in italics is an extension (place) of the predicate walked : 
[along] his own wild road. Some make road the cognate objec- 
tive and so put it as the object. Whither introduces an adv. 
sent, of place. 

615. A dungeon horrible on all sides round As one greul fur- 
nace flamed :;= a dungeon horrible on all sides round flamed as 
one great furnace [flames]. 

516. Up they rose as vigorous as the sun = they rose up as 
vigorous as the sun [is vigorous]. 

517* War and the chase engross the savage whole. 
Whole ( « wholly) is an extension (degree) of the predicate engross, 

518. On three legs upborne they stood. 

Upborne may be treated as (1) an extension of manner, or (2) the 
complement of stood, the predicate in the latter case, being stood 
upborne, 

519. So spake the apostate angel, though in pain = the apos- 
tato angel spake so, though [he was] in pain. 

520. To do aught good never wiU be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. 

« 

The ellipsis in the third line may be supplied as follows : (1) As 
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San act] being the contrary to his high will [would be our sole 
ieUffht] ; or, (2) Aa [it is an act] being contrary to his high will. 
In the former case, cm introduces an adv. sent, of manner (com- 
parison) ; in the latter case, aa introduces an adv. sent, of cause 
(reason). Whom tee resltt is an adj. sent, to 7iM ( -^ of him). 

621. Thou knowest my praise of nature most siruei'e = thou 
Inowest my praise of nature [to be] most sincere [praise]. 

To he most siTicere praise is the indirect object. 

622. The rosy-footed May steals blushing an. 
^Blushing on is the extension. 

623. Thither let us tend from off the tossing of these fiery 
waves. 

(1) ^rom may be made to govern position understood :/rom off... 
waves, is then an enlargement of the indirect object [to] tend, 
(2) From off may be taken as an inversion of off from ; off then 
modifies [to] Und, and from tlw. tossing of these fiery waves also 
modifies [to J tend, 

624. Sound needed none, nor any voice of joy. 

I^eeded is intransitive, being equivalent to was necessary ; none is an 
enlargement of the subject sound {,w> sound was necessary), 

625. His triangles — they were the stars of heaven^ the silent 
«tar8. 

They is redundant : in analysing, it may be treated as an enlarge- 
ment of the subject triangles, with which it is in apposition. 

626. Him should he mset^ the bellowing war begins. 

The sentence in italics is an adv. sent, of cause (condition), if being 
understood. 

627. And the plain ox, 
That harmless, honest, guileless animal, 
In what has he offended ? 

In whai is an extension (manner) of the predicate has offended, 

628. That proud honour claimed Azazel as his right = Azazel 
claimed that proud honour as [he would claim] his right. 

629. His calling laid aside, he lived at ease. 

The phrase in italics is an extension, calling being in the nomina- 
tive absolute. 
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630. It seemed she loved him. 

The sent, in italics is a noon sent, in apposition with U, the subjeot 
of seemed. 

631. We parted nothing willingly. 

Nothing ( — by no means) modifies the extension wHUngly. 

632. Oradual sinks the breeze into a perfect calm. 

Oradual ( — grctduoRy) is an extension (manner) of the predicate 
sinks. 

633. Plain his garb ; 

Such as might snit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For sabbath duties. 

This is equivalent to : His ffarb [was] plain ; [his jmb was] such [a 
garb] as [the garb is which] might suit a rustic Sire, prepared for 
sabbath duties. 

634. But who can paint 

Like Nature f Can imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers f 

Like Nature is an extension (manner) of the predicate can paint : Ube 
Tiers is an enlargement of the object hues. 

636. It was not^^ to let such a project as this be quite lost 
= it, -viz., to let such a project as this [project was] be quite 
lost, was not fit. 

636. fFhat recks it them f = it recks (i.e., matters to) them 
[in] what [degree]. 

^eeks is used impersonally. 

637. Speaking generally, the ship was manned by foreign 
sailors. 

This may be expanded into : [If we were] speakin^i generally, [we 
would say that] the ship was manned by foreign sailors : or,. 
speaking generally may be treated as a kind of extension. . 

638. Out of my doors, base slave I = [0] base slave, [thou go] 
out of my doors. 

639. Out upon him, what a suitor have I got ! = [I cry] out 
upon him, [for] I have got what a suitor. 
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Frio. sent. 

FHb. sentk, co-ord. (cop.) to a. 

Adj. sent, to A« in &. 

Frin. sent., co-ord. (cop.) to a & 

Adj. sent, wheind. 



640. I willy my lord, so execute this chaige, 
As if thai Lacy were in love with her =» 

I will, my lord, so execute this chaige, as [I would execute it] 
if [it were the case] that Lacy were in love with her. 

641. Thou art the celestial alimony of inteUect, of which 
whosoever eateth shall yet hunger, and whoso drinketh shall 
yet thirst. 

a. Thou art the celestial alimony of intellect- 
h. [and] he shall yet hunger - - - . - 
e. who eateth of which .... 

d. and he shall yet thirst .... 

e. who drinketh [of which] . . » . 

Or thus: 

a. Thou art the celestial alimony of intellect- Frin. sent, 

h. of which whosoever eateth - - - - Noun sent, subj. to c, and form- 
ing part of adj. sent, to alimony 
in a. 

e. ...shall yet hunger - - . . . Fart of adj. sent, to dUmony in a. 

d. and whoso drinketh Noun sent., subl. to «, and form- 

ing part of adj. sent, to alimony 
in a, co-ord. to b. 

e, ...shall yet thirst ..... Fart of adj. sent, to alimony in a, 

co-ord. to c. 

642. The unsightly plain lies a hrown deluge, 

A brown deluge is the complement, the full predicate being lies a 
broum dditge. 

643. Sesostris overcame a great part of the world and that by 
archers. 

The second sent, in full is : and [he accomplished] that by archers. 

644. With these doings I cannot aiuay, 

(1) Atoay has a verbal force and may be put a? the pred. (away 
with —bear). (2) Some verb like go may be inserted, with the 
idea of ''going away satisfied." 

645. Thou shalt dear ahy this blow. 

Dear («» dearly) is an extension. Shalt ahy (« shalt pay for, shalt 
suffer) is the pred. 

646. Mercy on me, poor sinner that I am ! = [you have] 
mercy on me [being the] poor sinner which I am. 

647. She might want who knows what. 

Who knoioa wJiat is a noun sent., object to migJU want. What may 
be taken as the object of knows, or an ellipsis supplied, thus, 
who knows what [she migJU want]. 
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648. Decide who can = [you let him] decide who can [de- 
cide]. 

649. Out with it, sir ! = (I) [you speak] out with it, sir ; or 
(2) [you] out-with it, sir. 

In (2), out-with is taken as a verbal expression, equivalent to utter, 

660. Maybe you would follow us to the centre of the globe. 

Maybe may be put as an extension, equivalent to perhaps. Or, it 
may be divided and the sent, analysed thus : 

a. [It] may be [the case] .... Prin. sent. 

h. [tmt] you would follow ua to the centre of ) Noun sent., In apposition with 
the globe -------/ [it] in a. 

651. Zike as the roaring waves the sunken ship surround. 
Great heaps of care did swallow me, and I no succour 
found. 

Some consider Uke as a connective introducing an adv. sent, of 
manner : it is better to treat like as an extension of did svkUIow, 

662. Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven = to reign 
in Hell [is] better than to serve in Heaven [is good]. 

663. The little company housed themselves as best they coulcl 
= the little company housed themselves as they could [house 
themselves] best. 

664. What hath night to do with sleep 1 

Subj. .------- night 

Pred. hath 

Obj. -- what 

Enlaigement of obj. to do with sleeps 

665. But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the Mr Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

Far introduces a causative eo-ord. sent. : the sense is made clearer 
by supplying the ellipsis before the connective /or — [these things 
happened in accordance with the decrees of fate] — ^for, &c. 

656. So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plnme. 
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In analvsing, it ib better to supply a prin. sent, before while, the 
ideA Deing suggested by the adv. sent, contained in the second 
line. The ellipsis is : [The dance (salliard) of the stately youth 
and the loyely maiden graced the hall ;] while, &c. 

657. One touch to her hand, and one ward in her ear, 

When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near. 

The first line is ellintioal : the full form would be :— [He gave] one 
touch to her hand, and [he whispered] one word in her ear. 



Chapter XL — Otheb Methods of Analysing. 

668. Besides the two methods of analysis, viz., Tabular and 
Detailed, which have been adopted in this work, there are others 
which have been more or less accepted by writers on analysis. 
The most important of these are illustrated below in analysing 
the following passage : 

The owner of the cottage was called up, and as soon as he knew one 
of them, he easily concluded in what condition they both were, and 

{)resently carried them into a little bam full of hay, which was a better 
odging than he had for himself. 

659. Thibd Mxthod. 
General Analysis. 

Sen iencfi. Kind </ SenieiiM, 

a. The owner of the cotti^e was called up - Prin. sent. 

h. and he easily concluded .... Prin. sent., co-ord. (cop.) to a. 

c as soon as he knew one of them - - Adv. sent (time) to b. 

d. in what condition they both were - - Noun sent., obj. to b. 

* ^"bLSIiS^ifhJy'^!*^ *^?°' ^^ *-""^! } Prf^ «>»*•» «>-o«i- («>P) *o «' »• 

/. which was a better lodging ... Adj. sent to bam in e. 

g. than [the lodging was good] ... Adv. sent, (manner) to/. 

h. [which] he had for himself ... Adj. sent to lodging in g. 



560. Fourth Method. 

(8M. owner 
n. t. i The owner of the cottage J Enlarg. qfSubj. The, of the cottage 

<T.|Prin.sent. j was called up \Pred. was called 

\ExUn$. up 

Prin. sent,} (^X^ ^^ 

co^ (cop.) Und he «wrily concluded ^^^ S?r eluded 

-' ; \Extai8. easily 
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OOHMG. 



c. Ady. sent ) as scxm as he knew one J i^lL 

(tlme)to6. / of them 1 5w^ 

d. Noun sent., ) in what condition they, '*^' 

obj. offt. j both were ' Pred, 

fOOHtUC 



e. Firin. sent, 



\8vbf. 
Pted. 



Mn. sent, 1 and pie] presently Pt^d 

co-ord.(oop.)^ carried them into a-( 06;. 
U>a,b. J Uttle bam fuU of hay 

ISxteiu. 

f. Adj. sent to)which was a better /&?**• 
famine. f lodging \prSi. 

io/ J Kood] \JEnlarjf.o/mib. 



h. Adj. sent, to) [which] he had for him- 
[lodffiim}iaif. f self 



Pred. 
fCoimee. 
Subf. 
Pred. 
Oli. (dir.) 
Olff. {mdir.) 



M soon as 

be 

knew 

one 

of them 

they both 
(were in what oon- 
t ditton 

and 

carried 

them 

presently 

btoaUttlebamfuU 

of hay 
Stl. vmt, 
which 

was a better lodging 
th an 
odging] 
the] 

[was good] 
Bel. prtm. 
he 
had 
[which] 
[for himself] 



{ 



[tl 



561. Fifth Method. 

SubardmaU eentenees. ^^V^o/P^ AnahfHtof sulcrd. 



1. The 

2. owner 

8. of the cottage 

4. was called 

5. up 

6. and he 

7. easilv 

8. concluded 

9. as soon as he 

10. knew 

11. one 

18. of them 
18. they 

14. were in what con- 
dition 
16. and [he] 

16. carried 

17. them 

18. presently 

19. into a little bam 

full of hay 

20. which 

21. was a better 

lodging 

22. than [the 

ing] 

23. [was good] 

24. [whid^] 

25. he 

26. had 

27. for himself 



muC 
Enlarg. of 2. 
Subj.to4. 
Enlarg. of 2. 
Pzied. to2. 
Extens. of 4. 
Subj. to 8. 
Extens. of 8. 
Pred. to 6. 



sent. 



Adv. sent, (time) to 8. 



Noun sent. obj. to 8. 



Subl. tolO. 
Pred. to 9. 
Obj. to 10. 
Enlaig. of 11. 
Subj. to 14. 
PrecL tola. 



Subj. to 16. 
Pred. to 15. 
Obj. to 16. 
Extens. of 16. 
Extens. of 16. 



Adj. sent, to famin 19. 



lodg. 



i 

}Adv. sent, (manner) 
to 21. 



} 



Adj. sent, to [lodging] 
in 22. 



Subj. to 21. 
Pred. to 20. 

Subj. to 28. 

Pred. to 22. 
Dir. obj. to 26. 
Subj. to 26. 
Pred. to 26. 
Indir. obj. to 26. 



562. Sixth Method. 
The owner of the cottage was called up, || and )) as soon as he knew 

14 
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one of them, | he easily concluded )) in what condition they both were, 
I and presently carried them into a little bam f nil of hay, || which was 
a better lodging | than*] he had for himsell | 

* than [the lodging waa good which] he had for himsdf. 

Obt. In thia method, which la very incomplete, the following marka aie oaed : 
II to denote a prin. sent. 



)) „ „ prin. sent, divided. ] 

U f» >f prin. sent, contracted. ^ 

,, „ prin. sent, contracted and 
divided. 



}} 



to denote a suhord. sent. 
„ „ Bubord. sent, divided. 
„ „ subord. aent. contracted. 
„ „ subord. aent contracted 
and divided. 



563. Seventh Method. 



1 2 4 1 2 

The owner of the cottage | was called | np, | and as soon as he | knew 

3 14 2 2 1 

one of them, | he | easily | concluded | in what condition I they both 

2 4 2 8 4 

I were, | and* presently | carried | them | into a little bam fnll of hay, 

1 2 1 2 sa 

I which I was a better lodging | tbanf he | had:^ | for himself. | 

1 12 3 

* he understood. t <A<ia ^^^ lodging \ teas good. | which understood. 

Oha. In thia method, which showa the analysis of each detached sentence, without 
indicating the connection of one sentence with another^the figures are used thus : 
1 denotes sub]. ; 2, pred.; 3, dir. obj.; 3a, indir. obj.; and 4, extens. 

564. Eighth Method. 

A. The owner of the cottaee was called up 

B. And he easily concluded 

lb', as soon as he knew one of them 

2b'. in what condition they both were 

C. and he presently carried them into a b'ttle bam full of hay 
c'. which was a better lodging 

c". than [the lodging was good] 
c"', [which] he h^ tor himself. 

Table showing relations of sentences. 

A + B + C 

I I 

I I g' adj. 

lb' adv. 2b' noun. 



c" adv. 

e" adj. 

OU. In this avstem of notation, capital letters are used to denote principal sen- 
tences ; and their corresponding small letters to denote subordinate sentences. Co- 
ordinate relation of subordinate sentences is marked by the figures 1, 2 &c. placed 
before the letters, and dependent relation by dashes, thus, a', a", a"' kc. ' 
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Chaptbr XII. — Miscellaneous Exercises fob Analysis. 

ExSBdSB 61. 



1. They to pity turned their former rage. 2. The repubfic ffloried 
in her ffenerous policy. 3. I left her without a reply. 4. Without 
their aid assurance is there none. 5. The skies spun like a mighty 
wheeL 6. My ramble finished, I returned. 7. Yon m^irky cloud is 
foul with rain. 8. The sioom^ night is gathering fast. 9. The hunter 
now has left the moor. 10. Chill runs my blood to hear it rave. 11. The 
smiling Spring comes in rejoicing. 12. I wander not to seek for more. 
13. Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine. 14. They spoil her of 
her Jewels dear. 15. She reigns a goddess now among the saints. 
16. I can give thee but a song. 17. Trust not to rotten planks. 
18. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 19. These thmgs to 
hear would Desdemona seriously incline. 20. Pale and erect he stood. 
21. Tell Fortune of her blindness. 22. She is looking for something. 
23. The laws of Spain appoint me for his heir. 24 Sure, thou wouldst 
prove a soldier. 25. The castle is surrounded with chestnut trees. 
26. The entrance to the harbour is guarded by a battery. 27. I came 
to see your father's funeraL 28. He saw the lugh Church towers risins 
up in the momins sky. 29. The little children kicking came. 30. About 
tibirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus returning from 
an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with military 
games, the birthday of his younger son Geta. 

B. 

1. I paused to mark the child. 2. Keen blows the northern wind. 
3. I love the sport too well to spoil it wilfully. 4. Perhaps ve are too 
happy to be glad. 5. He founa it no eas^ matter to bring the harp to 
harmony. 6. The minister, far from pitying his favourite, laughed at 
the adventure. 7. The stout friar himself avoided setting foot on the 
raft. 8. Hie air was filled with clashing of arms. 9. The travellers had 
now reached tiie Terae of the wooded country. 10. I feel myself other- 
wise inclined. 11. He had the courage to encounter danger. 12. Let ua 
see the keeper's bounty without delay. 13. I shall find the way^ of 
multiplying your most bounteous gift. 14. Richard rejoiced at having 
silenoed his counsellor. 15. Front-de-BoBuf preferred denying the virtue 
of the medicine to paying the expense of the physician. 16. They 
found her dead on ner sorry couch. 17. I die without dishonour. 
18. Here justice has a field of triumph. 19. He would not go without 
his father's word. 20. Jerusalem lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. 21. I looked upon the rotting sea. 22. Full knee- 
deep lies the winter snow. 23. Thou bringest a solemn image to my 
heart. 24. The monk made a sign with his withered hand. 25. From 
all the anselio ranks goes forth a groan. 26. Faith builds a bridge from 
this world to the next. 27. Below us we could see the dark tower of 
the church, gleaming grey on the one side. 28. You are now within 
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a foot of the extreme verffe. 29. O reader ! hast then ever stood to 
8ce the holly tree ? 30. The Persian nobles received from the king's 
bounty lands and houses, on the condition of their service in war. 

C. 

1. Methinks the season of my prosperity passed away^ very soon. 
2. The people who stood around were so astonished at his wonderful 
dexteri^, that they could not even give vent to their surprise in their 
usual clamour. 3. But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world : now Ues he there, and none so poor to do him reve- 
rence. 4. Generations pass while some trees stand, and old families 
last not three oaks. 5. Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of 
Diana : he is almost lost that built it. 6. To write and speak correctly 
^ves a grace and gains a favourable attention to what one has to sa^. 
7. It is a good practice to read with pen in hand, marking what is 
liked or doubted 8. He who had spoken before, inquired whether 
Madame thought it would be long before Monsieur arrived. 9. When 
Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if she remembered a 
pale, thin person of a man, who had sat down betwixt her and her goat 
about two years before. 10. They tell me it is my birthday. 11. I 
think that he is honest. 12. He knows your eye would search his 
heart. 13. I think I see a second range of towers. 14. So I your 
presence may enjoy, no toil I will refuse. 15. Scarcely had he turned 
the comer of the house, when a rosy light-haired face looked in at the 
door. 16. Where a will to quarrel is, there is away. 17. She with- 
draws to her desk (the cloth once removed), and seems busy writing ; 
nevertheless loses no word. 18. Let whose head soever be getting 
eiddy, it is not this brave woman's. 19. The Struldbruggs of one age 
do not understand those of another ; and thus they lie under the dis- 
advantage of living like foreigners in their own country. 20. Now is 
my brother dead, wherefore I weep. 21. You have three daughters, 
namely. Pride, Luxury, and Avaiice. 22. Grenadier sabres stir in the 
scabbard, and thereupon a shai^ shriek rises. 23. His magnificence 
was to be limited not only by utility but bv the want of fun<b. 24. I 
saw all the manner how the boar him slew. 25. Just as th& clock 
struck five, we were on the high road. 26. Now you have won the 
treasure, 'tis my request that you will leave me thus. 27. He took 
pleasure in his conversation, carried him in his company to the chase, 
and even disclosed to him his most secret thoughts. 28. My worthy 
friend, I am much pleased with your discourse, for that you seem to 
be so ingenuous. 29. Whatsoever his tongue might declare, his whole 
appearance denoted dissatisfaction. 30. Indeed, it is by faith alone 
that we can distinguish whether we are asleep or awake ; because in 
our sleep we as aU'ongly fancy ourselves to be waking as when we 
really are so. 



1. Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead. 2. I cannot 

choose but weep to see him. 3. Little is loft to us but the air we 

breathe. 4. They were denied the exercise of arms except when it was 

^edient to enrol them in the military service. 5. She seemed 
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♦ 

partly to have understood his meaning, for she raised her hands as if to 
undo a blue ribbon which she wore around her neck. 6. After her 
husband's murder Matilda fled to Dnnmow Priory, — for there her 
monument is still preserved. 7. I was curious to see if this writing so 
much extolled was better than my own. 8. The darkness which over- 
spread the sk]^ was so thick, that we could no longer distinguish each 
other. 9. It is the business of tragedv to exhibit Uie passions, that is, 
the weaknesses of men. 10. The higher we went up the country, the 
more pyramidal became the forms of even the mud houses of the modem 
people. 11. She wo^ld weep that her wild bees sane not to her. 
12. Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 13. The 
moment tho sun peeped over the hill, the mist broke in the middle. 
14. Though this oe madness, vet there is method in it. 15. He re- 
mained immovable until my sketch was finished. 16. Tell me freely 
how you like my host. 17. Deeds do die, however nobly done. 18. x 
am nothing, if not criticaL 19. The land was now clearly seen about 
two leagues distant ; whereupon they took in sail, and lay to, waiting 
impatiently for the dawn. 20. Where'er he rests, he shakes from many 
a twig the pendent drops of ice. 21. Whether he would do wisely is 
another question. 22. Neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous 
opinions of the mind. 23. As she uttered these words, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 24. He felt as though the light were a 
reproach. 25. The enemy having his country wasted, what by himself 
and what by his soldiers, findeth succour in no place. 26» I'he time 
when the messengers arrived was propitious. 27. I traversed the streets 
without any clear conception of where I was, or what I was doing. 

28. You do take my life when you do take the means whereby I live. 

29. There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down. 

30. Though this prmciple be true in things wherein nature is peremp- 
tory (the reason whereof we cannot now stand to discuss), yet it is 
otherwise in things wherein nature admitteth a latitude. 



1. Ill teach my boy the sweetest things ; 
I'll teach him how the owlet sings. 

2. I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest-bowers. 

3. The champions had come from their fields of war. 
Over the crests of the billows far : 

They had brought back the spoils of a hundred shurcs. 
Where the deep had foamed to their flashing oars. 

4. All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; which, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 

5. Whither, 'midst faUing dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
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Thy soUtuy way ? 

Vftinly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy diataat mght to do thee wrong; 
ASy darkly painted on the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

6. I conld a tue unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy yonn^ blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spherea; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

7. No more at yearly festivals 

We cowslip balls 
Or chains of c<dumbines shall make 
For this or that occasion's sake. 

8. The wind had no more strength than this. 

That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss. 
That closely by it grew. 

9. Furpledges of a fruitful tree. 

Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past. 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last. 

10. Thev have fought the fight, Queen ! 

They have run the race. 

11. When winter winds are piercinff chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overlooks the lonely vale. 

12. Ye have been fresh and green ; 

Ye have been fiUed with flowers ; 
And ve the walks have been 

Wnere maids have spent their hours. 

13. Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn 

14. Here, to the houseless child of want. 

My door is open still. 

15. A tear came trembling down his cheek 

Just like a drop of dew. 

16. If I cannot carry forests on my back. 
Neither can you crack a nut. 

17. That ver^ law that moulds a tear. 

And bids it trickle from its source. 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 

18. You gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill. 
10. In childhood's hours I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear. 
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20. All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear. 

21. Every hnmoor hath his adjunct pleasure, 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. 

22. The foresters have bixsy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green. 

23. Clouds that love through air to hasten, 
Ere the storm its fury stills. 
Helmet-like themselves will fasten 

On the heads of towering hills. 

24. I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o'er the waters move gloriously on. 

25. The glowworm shows the matin to be near. 
And gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 

26. Then shook the hills with thunder riven 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far flash'd the red artillery. 

27. I have stood upon Achilles' tomb, 

And heard Trov doubted : time will doubt of Rome. 
2S. The gorse is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with speedwell flowers are gay. 
The oaks are budding ; and beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath. 

The silver wreath of May. 

29. The ranger on his couch lay warm. 
And heiud him plead in vain. 

30. Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And, inrhile the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 



1. All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 

The sun himself must die, 
Before the mortal shall assume 
Its immortality. 

2. The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens and fades and faUs and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

3. Now o'er their heads the whizzing whirlwinds breathe. 
And the live desert pants and heaves beneath. 

4. The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last ; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast. 

6. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 

Which show like grief itself, but are not so. 
6. All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
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But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep. 

7. I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must wither'd be. 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For I have cherished them as dear. 
Because they yet may meet thine eye. 
And guide thy soul to mine even here. 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh. 
And know'st them gather'd by the llhine. 
And offered from my heart to thine ! 

8. Sweet is it to have done the thing one ought, 
When fall'n in darker ways. 

9. Shades of evening close not o'er us. 
Leave our lonely bark awhile ; 
Mom, alas 1 will not restore us 
Yonder dim and distant isle. 

Still my fancy can discover 
Sunny spots where friends may dwcH ; 
Darker shadows round us hover, — 
Isle of Beauty, fare thee well ! 

10. They err who say thy song is sad : 
To me it speaks of mirth 

In tones as innocently glad 
As aught that visits earth. 

11. Come to the luxuriant skies, , 
Whilst the landscape's odours rise. 
Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard, — 

And songs, when toil is done. 
From cottages, whose smoke unstirr'd 
Curls yellow in the sun. 

12. He covered up his face and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convuliBively, as if in prayer. 
And, as if strength were given hmi of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, — and left him then, 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

13. Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 

14. A thousand suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for ever. 

15. To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 

For grant they be so, while the rest unknown ; 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
And run to meet what he would not avoid ? 
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16. The sage who feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to seek, 
Yet, passinff, here might pause ; 

And thirst for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness withdraws. 

17. What boots it that I was, 

Sith now I am but weeds and wasteful grass ? 

18. " These things," he answered me, ** shall all be told. 
Soon as our feet upon the bank are placed 

Of Acheron, that mournful river old." 

19. As the wind drives back the rain. 
Thus I drive with passion- strife. 

20. She wept because she had no more to say 

Of that perpetual weight which on her bosom lay. 

21. Who would keep 

Power, must resolve to cleave to it through life. 
Else it deserts him, surely as he live. 

22. Jealous souls will not be answered so : 
They are not ever jealous for a cause. 
But jealous for they're jealous. 

23. Thou Timonr ! in his captive's cage. 
What thoughts will there be thine. 
While brooding in thy prison'd rage ! 

24. No after-friendships e'er can raise 
The endearments of our early days. 
And ne'er the heart such fondness prove. 
As when it first began to love. 

25. What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on ; what to speak, 
I am content to hear. 

26. Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley strung 
His living harp, and lofty Denbam sung ? 

27. While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field 

Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Swap's them ; the careful ploughman doubting stands. 
Lest on the threshing floor the hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. 

28. The elder sister strove her pangs to hide. 

And soothing words to younger minds applied : 
"Be still, be patient," oft she strove to say. 
But fail'd as oft, and weeping turn'd away. 

29. The sofa suits 

The gouty limb, 'tis true ; but gouty limb, 
Though on a sofa, may I never feel : 
For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of gras'sy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep. 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
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Of thorny boughs : have loved the rural walks 
O'er hills, through valleys, and by river's brink. 
E'er since a tmant boy I passed my bonnds 
To enjoy a ramble on the bank of Thames. 
30. Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more^ 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more, 
Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 
As mi^es it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 



Chapter XIII. — Paraphrasing. 

567. Paraphrasing is the putting of the sense of a passage 
into different out equivalent language. 

668. It is perhaps impossible to paraphrase good poetry or 
prose without destroying much of its beauty and weakening its 
force. But, notwithstanding that a paraphrase is, on this 
account, more or less unsatisfactory, it is a most useful exercise, 
and tends, in an eminent degree, to cultivate and expand the 
intellect and to give an extended command over the English 
language. It also materially improves the taste, and serves to 
strengthen as well as to test the judgment. 

569. The student must be careful to grasp thoroughly the full 
meaning which the writer intends to convey. Eo^ this purpose 
he must make himself acquainted with the meanings of the 
words, phrases, and allusions contained in the original, and he 
must also understand the syntactical arrangement and bearing 
of every word and phrase. It should also be remembered that 
a good paraphrase does not consist in the mere substitution of 
one word for another, even though the meaning conveyed be 
precisely the same. Having mastered the full sense of the 
original passage, the student is to express the same ideas by 
using different language, that is, besides a mere change of words, 
there should also be a change of phrases and idioms and an 
alteration of the structure of the sentences. 
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S70. The following rules should be attended to in paza- 
phrasing : — 

1. The laDgaaffe ought to be of the simplest kind. 

2. An attempt snould be made to expand the thoilffht 
contained in the passage and to make the meaning oear 
and intelligible. Bat care most be taken not to bring in 
new ideas. 

3. The sentences most be re-arranged as much as 

possible, long sentences being broken up into short sen- 
tences^ and short sentences expanded or united. Care, 
however, must be taken not to lose the continuity of 
thought contained in them, and in every case the same 
order of ideas is to be retained in the paraphrase as in 
the original 

4. The paraphrase ought generally to be about the same 
length as the passage paraphrased. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it may be longer than the original, if the meaning 
cannot otherwise be made clear ; and, on the other hand, 
the paraphrase may be shorter, if the original contains 
redundant expressions or such as may be rendered more 
tersely. 

5. If the words are not in their simplest and most natural 
order, the language should be transposed and any 
ellipsis supplied that may be necessary to complete the 
meaning. 

E.g., White as a white sail on a dasky sea, 

When half the horizon's clouded, half free, 
Flutterine between the dnmb wave and the sky. 
Is hope's last gleam in man's extremity. 
Transposed : — In man's eztremitv hope's last gleam is [as] white as 

a white sail on a dusky sea, fluttering between the dumb wave 

and the sky, when half the horizon is clouded [and] half [the 

horizon is] free. 

6. Words of equivalent meaning ought to be substi- 
tuted for as many words in the passage as possible,proYided 

(1) that a difficult word is never used for a simpler 

one; and 

(2) that the sense is not impaired by such substitution. 

E.C., Occasionally lar^ portions of rock are detached and roll 
down in heaps, effacmg every path which has been formed be- 
neath, fiUing the beds of the rivers, and converting them into 
cataracts. 

Words changed i — Sometimes great pieces of rock are broken off 
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and roll down in heaps, destroying every road which has been 
made below, filling the beds of the streams, and changing them 
into waterfalls. 

7. Verbs in the active YOice may be put in tbe passive 
voice, and verbs in tbe passive voice may be put in tbe 
active voice : as, 

(1) Nature adorns the peacock's tail with stars —the peacock's tail 
is adorned by nature with stars. 

(2) Time must cure the wound that's given by fate— time must 
cover the wound that fate gives. 

8. Nouns may be turned into verbs, and verbs may be 
cbanged into abstract nouns : as, 

(1) Our march was continued all the night —we continued to march 
all the night. 

(2) They began to fight at early dawn —the fight began at early 
dawn. 

9. A noun phrase or nor i sentence may be used instead 

of a noun, and vice versa : as, 

(1) Anger is unjust— to be angry is unjust. 

(2) The prince seldom hears truth— the prince seldom hears what 
is true. 

(3) He ne'er deserves to thrive— he never deserves success. 

(4) Soldiers, I grant at full what you request— soldiers, I grant 
your request at full. 

10. An adjective phrase or adjective sentence may 

be used instead of an adjective, and vice versd : as, 

(1) Oh, what a golden shower will rain on me to-morrow ! — Oh, 
what a shower of gold will rain on me to-morrow ! 

(2) An honest man is still an unmov'd rock— a man who is honest 
is still an unmoved rock. 

(3) She has got her necklace of pearl— she has got her pearl neck- 
lace. 

(4) It brings the hour when we must part— it brings the parting 
hour. 

11. An adverbial phrase or adverbial sentence may 

be used instead of an adverb, or an adverb for an ad- 
verbial pbrase or sentence, and vice versd : as, 

(1) I willingly would stay to do thee good -I would stay with 
pleasure to do thee good. 

(2) Not thus the land appear'd in ages past— the land did not appear 
in past ages as it appears now. 

(3) Rest here with patience — rest here patiently. 

(4) I shall love you for it as long as I know you — I shall always 
love you for it. 
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12. Interrogative sentences, which are intended to 
deny something, are virtually negative and may be 
changed into the negative form : as, Ah, who the 
melodies of morn can tell ? = no one can recount all the 
sweet sounds which are to be heard in the morning. 

13. Figures of speech ought to be changed into plain 
language or one figure used instead of another, if the 
meaning can by that means be more clearly brought out 
The following are examples : 

(1) Apostrpplie i— 

Poor wretch ! at last 
She rose from ofif her seat, and then, — sir ! 
I cannot tell how she pronounced my name =■ 
Poor miserable woman ! at last she rose up from her seat and uttered 
my name in such tones as I cannot describe. 

(2) Hyperbole :— Camilla outstripped the winds » Camilla ran 
with great swiftness. 

(3) Irony: — He is an honourable man —he is a man devoid of 
honour. 

(4) Metaphor : — Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade =^ 
princes and lords may be very powerful, or they may lose their 
power." 

N.B. — ^The metaphor may be changed to a simile : as, Princes and 
lords may flourish like a flower, or may fade like a flower. 

(5) Metonymy : — (a) Cause for efiect ; Every rood of ground 

maintained its man » the food produced by every rood of ground 
maintained a man : {b) Effect for cause ; Reverence was paid to 
a grey head = reverence was paid to an old man ; (c) The sign for 
the thing signifled ; The victorious general assumed the purple = 
the victorious general assumed the imperial power : {d) The con- 
tainer for the thing contained ; The kettle boils » the water in 
the kettie boUs. 

(6) FrosopopoBia, or Personification :— The landscape laughs 

around » the whole landscape is beautiful. 

(7) Simile : — It (the whisper of the Apennine) bursts on the roof 
like the thunder's roar » the wind blows with great noise and 
force upon the roof. 

N.B. — The simile may be changed to a metaphor : It thunders on 
the roof. 

(8) Synecdoclie : — Swiftly walk over the western wave, Spirit 
of Night !=walk swiftly over the western sea, O Spirit of Night. 

14. A general word may be put for particulars, and 

. vice versd : as, 

(1) Bird, beast, man, and worm, 

Have crept out of the storm = 
All living creatures have crept out of the storm. 
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(2) TIm clemmts obejr me not— eftrtJb, air, ^te, and water obey me 
not. 

15. Ezdaxnatory sentences may be rednced to the 
assertiye form : as. How happy are the moles that have 
no eyes ! = the moles that have no eyes are yexy happy. 

671. Examples of PABAPHBASiNa 

Z. Who ao ahall telle a tale after a man 

He most reherse as mgfi as ever he can 

Eyerich word, if it be in his charge. 

All spake he never so rudely and so large ; 

Or elles he moste tellen his tale nntrewe. 

Or f einen thin^ or finden words newe. Chaucer. 
Paraphraae: — If it is any man's duty to repeat a story he has 
heard, he ought to do so in as nearly as possible the same words which 
were used at first, however rough and free they may be ; otherwise, he 
wOl, either in substance or in words, tell the tale falsely. 

ZZ. A little lowly hermitage it was 

Down in a due, hard by a forest's side, 

Far from resort of people, that did pass 

In travel to and fro ; a little wide 

There was a holy chapel edified. 

Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 

His holy things each mom and eventide ; 

Thereby a crystal stream did gently play 

Which from a sacred fountain wellM forth alway. SpeMer. 
ParaphrSiSe: — ^The hermitage, which was a long way removed 
from the road used by travellers, was small and humble, and stood in a 
vale close to the edge of a forest. A holy chapel, where the hermit 
prayed morning and evening, was built at a little distance, and by it 
gently rippled a clear stream, which flowed unceasingly from a holy 
spring. 

ZZZ. Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Kot u«e, what proof could they have given sincere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith or love. 

Where only what they needs must do appeared. 

Not what they would ? what praise could they receive ? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid. 

When will and reason (reason also is choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both desjpoile<^ 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 

Not me ? MiUon, 
Paraphrase : — The faithful and the unfaithful were alike free to 
choose their course. If it had not been so, how could they have shown 
their loyalty, and have proved their unfailing truth and devotion, when 
not what they wished, but what they were compelled to do, could alone 
be seen ? They could not feel it meritorious to obey, nor could I have 
lelight in being obeyed, when the mind, enslaved and robbed of will 
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and reason, which are necessary to free thought and action, had been 
obedient only to fate and not to me. 

ZV. Gracious, my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempest. 
Repose you there : while I to this hard house, 
(More hard than is the stone whereof 'tis raised ; 
Which even now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in, ) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. Shakespeare. 

Paraphrase : — My gracious lord, very near to this place there is a 
hut whicn will afford you a friendly shelter from the storm. I beseech 
you to rest there. Meanwhile, I will go back to the niggardly and un- 
feeling people of this house, who, having hearts harder than the stone 
in its walls, just now refused me admission when I was inquiring for 
you, and I will compel them to show me hospitality. 

V* When Winter soaks the fields, and female feet 
Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay. 
Or ford the rivulets, are best at home. 
The task of new discoveries falls on me. 
On such a season, and with such a charge. 
Once went I forth, and found, till then unknown, 
A cottage, whither oft we since repair. Cowpsr, 

Paraphrase : — In winter, when the fields are thoroughly wet, and 
when it is best for women to stay at home since they are not sufficiently 
strong to make their way through the clay that clings to their feet or 
to cross the streams, it becomes my duty to make fresh discoveries. 
In a season of this kind and with the purpose of discovering something 
new, I once went out of doors and found a hut which I had not seen 
before, but which since then we have often visited. 

VZ. After the creation was finished, it is set down unto us that man 
was placed in the garden to work therein ; which work, so appointed 
to him, could be no other than work of Contemplation ; that is, when 
the end of work is but for exercise and experiment, not for necessity ; 
for there being then no reluctation of the creature, nor sweat of the 
brow, man's employment must of consequence have been matter of 
delight in the experiment, and not matter of labour for the use. Bacon. 

Paraphrase : — It is written that, at the close of the ci*eation, man 
was put mto the garden of Eden that he might work in it. This ap- 
pointed work must have been work of Contemplation ; in other words, 
work done, not to obtain a livelihood, but merely to practise the bodily 
powers and to gain knowledge by experience. This is plain from the 
fact that the performance of man's work must have been a source of 
pleasure to tne worker, and that no toil was needed, for the created 
earth offered no resistance to man's labour and called for no hard effort. 

Exercise 52. 
Paraphrase : — 

1. Koll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 

15 
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The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doCh remain 
A shadow of man*s ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths witii bnbbling groan. 

Without a grave, nnknelled, anco£5ned, and unknoirax. 

2. Breathes there a man with sonl so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well : 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in sell. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, m>m whence he sprung^ 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

8. I have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends^ 
I must not look to have ; but in their stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 

4. Light as a nake of foam upon the wind. 
Keel-upward from the deep emerged a shell. 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled ; 
Fraught with young life, it lighted as it rose. 
And moved at will alon^ the vielding water. 
The native pilot of this Httle bark 

Put out a tier of oars on either side. 
Spread to the waf tins breeze a twofold sail, 
Ajid mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth idl the dead creation, in that hour. 
To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 
My fellow- being, like myself alive. 

5. At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons new. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far. 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumM crests of chieftains brave, 
Floatug like foam upon the wave ; 
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But nought diBtinot they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 

6. I care not. Fortune, what you me deny ; 
Yon cannot rob me of free Nature's grace. 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face : 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve : 
Let health my nerves and finer tibres brace. 
And I their toys to the great children leave ; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

7. Compute the chances, 

And deem there's ne'er a one in dangerous timea 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him* 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Bave had their fortunes foundered by a chance. 
Whilst lighter barks push'd past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 

8. O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, Light, the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
TiU pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless king : 
Ah^ wherefore ? he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 

9. Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait. 
His day's hot task has ended in the west : 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks — 'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And cold black clouds that shadow heaven's light 
Bo summon us to part, and bid good-night. 

10. Then crowned agam, their golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with j)reamble sweet 
Of charming symphony, they introduce 

* Than him =s: than he is. 
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Their sacred song, and waken raptures, high ; 
No voice exempt, no voice bnt well conld join 
Melodious part^ snch concord is in Heaven. 

11. A parish priest was of the -pilfrnm train ; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace. 
And charity itself was in his face. 

Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor 
(As God hath clothed his own ambassador ;) 
For such on earth his blest Redeemer bore. 
Of sixty years he seemed ; and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast ; 
Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 
And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

12. Ye cenerous Britons, venerate the plough. 
And o'er yon hills and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn spread his treasures to the^sun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded. As the sea. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns, and, from a thousand shores^ 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 
So, with superior boon, may your ricn soil. 
Exuberant, Nature's better blessings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe. 
And be the exhaustless granary of a world. 

13. Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear. 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To weet what manner music that might be. 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 

Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, insti-uments, winds, waters, all agree. 

14. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bsmk ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep into our ears ; soft stillness and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines* of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest. 
But in her motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 

15. They never fail who die 

In a great cause ! The block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls ; 

• Plates. 
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But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

The^ but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 

Which overpower all others, and conduct 

The world at last to freedom. 

16. It matters not what hour of the day 

The righteous fall asleep. Death cannot come 
To him untimely, who is fit to die : 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven ; 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality. 

17. Small service is true service while it lasts : 

Of humblest friends, bright creature ! scorn not one : 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

18. Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow ! do thy worst, for I have lived to-day ! 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine. 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine. 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and 1 have had my hour. 

19. This is the state of man — to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost— a killing frost, 
And nips his root. 

20. There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms. 

That cultivation glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He makes the bounds which Winter may not pass. 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Kusset and rude, folds up the tender germ 

Uninjured with inimitable art ; 

And ere one flowery season fades and dies. 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 

Sustains and is the life of all that lives. 

21. Day had awakened all things that be. 

The lark and the thrush and the swallow free ; 
And the milkmaid's song and the mower's scytho. 
And the matin- bell and the mountain bee : 
Fire-flies were quenched on the dewy com, 
1 Glow-worms went out on the river's brim. 
Like lamps which a student forgets to trim : 
The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 
The crickets were still in the meadow and hill : 
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lake a flock of rooks at a farmer's gnn, 
Night's dreams and terrors, every one, 
Fl^ from the brains which are their prey, 
From the hunp's death to the morning ray. 

22. Farewell, deep valley, with thy one rude honse^ 
And its small lot of life-snpporting fields 

And guardian rocks ! With unreverted eyes 
I cannot pass thj' bounds, attractive seat ! 
To the still influx of the morning light 
Open, and day's pure cheerfulness, but veil'd 
From human observation, as if yet 
Primeval forests wrapp'd thee round with dark 
Impenetrable shade ; once more, farewell. 
Majestic circuit, beautiful abyss ! 
By Nature destined from the birth of things 
For quietness profound ! 

23. Bird of the heavens ! whose matchless eye 

Alone can front the blaze of day. 
And, wandering through the radiant sky, 

Ne'er from the sunlight turns away ; 
Whose ample wing was made to rise 

Majestic o'er the loftiest peak. 
On whose chill tops the winter skies. 

Around thy nest, in tempests, speak, — 
What ranger of the winds can dare. 
Proud mountain king ! with thee compare ; 
Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 
Before thy native majesty, 
When thou hast ta'mi thy seat alone. 
Upon thy cloud-encircled throne ? 

24. Her divine skill taught me this ; 
That from everything I saw 

I could some instruction draw. 
And raise pleasure to the height 
From the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough's rustelling ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut, when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree ; 
She could more infuse in me, 
Than all Nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

25. Care-charming Sleep, thou eascr of all woes. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thvself dispose 
On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers : give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers : easy, sweet. 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Ni^ht, 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing his pain 
like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain : 
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Into this prince, gently, oh gently dide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride. 
26. From you have I been absent in the spring. 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything ; 
That heavy Saturn lauehed and leaped with him. 
Yet not the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make me any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew ; 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but patterns of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still ; and, you away. 
As with your shadow, 1 with these did play. 

27. It is certain that success naturally confirms us in a favourable 
opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any man is willing to allot to 
accident, friendship, and a thousand causes which concur in every event 
without human contrivance or interposition, the part which they may 
justly claim in his advancement. We rate ourselves by our fortune 
rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are quickly produced by 
imaginary merit. 

28. Cany your thoughts back to the first dawn of language among 
men. Reflect upon the feeble beginnings from which it must have 
risen, and upon the many and great obstacles which it must have 
encountered in its process, and you will find reason for the highest 
astonishment on viewing the height which it has now attained. 
We admire several of the inventions of art ; we plume ourselves on 
«ome discoveries which have been made in latter ages, serving to ad- 
vance knowledge and to render life comfortable ; we speak of them as 
the boast of human reason : but, certainly, no invention is entitled to 
any such degree of admiration as that of language, which, too, must 
have been the product of the first and rudest ages, if, indeed, it can be 
considered as a human invention. 

29. Consider that it is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident 
of it. We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin to 
discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfection of under > 
standing is impossible : he makes the nearest approaches to it, who has 
the sense to discern, and the humility to acknowledge, its imperfections. 
Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of 
faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide : 
the perfections of men being like those flowers which appear more 
beautiful when their leaves are a little contracted and folded up, than 
when they are full-blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, 
to the view. 

30. Captivity had restored to him ( Argyle) the noblest kind of liberty, 
the liberty of governing himself in all his words and actions, according 
to his own sense of the right and the becoming. AH at once he became 
as one inspired with new wisdom and virtue. His intellect seemed to 
be strengthened and concentrated, his moral character at onee elevated 
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and softened. The insolence of the conquerors spared nothing that 
could try the temper of a man proud of ancient nobility and of pa- 
triarchal dominion. 

31. The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; 
but their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery, that 
the richest part of the imperial spoil had been within the walls of 
Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the reward of their valour ^ 
but they were encountered by the remains of a vanquished army, with 
an intrepid resolution, which was the effect of their despair, and the 
only hope of their safety. 

32. A master of a ship first learneth to know the coming of a tem- 
pest, the nature of it, and how to behave himself in it, either with 
changing his course, or pulling down his high tops and bro:vd sails, 
being glad to eschew as much of the weather as he can ; even so a good 
archer will first, with diligent use and marking the weather, learn to 
know the nature of the wind, and, with wisdom, will measure in his 
mind, how much it will alter his shot, either in length keeping, or else 
in straight shooting, and so, with changing his standing, or taking 
another shaft, the which he knoweth perfectly to be fitter for his pur- 
pose, either because it is lower feathered, or else because it is of a better 
wing, will so handle with discretion his shot, that he shall seem rather 
to aa,ve the weather under his rule, by good heed giving, than the 
weather to rule his shaft by any sudden changing. 

33. As Sir Koger is , landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps 
them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides 
himself ; for if by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and 
if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends 
his servants to them. Several other of the old knight's particularities 
break out upon these occasions. Sometimes he will be lengthening out 
a verse in the singing Psalms, half a minute after the rest of the con- 
gregation have done with it ; sometimes when he is pleased with the 
matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three or four times in the 
same prayer ; and sometimes stands up when everybody else is upon 
their knees, to count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants ar& 
missing. 



THB END, 
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